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FORKWORD 


Th»  purpose  of  (hi*  orientation  paikrt  ta  »o  provide  (he  Army's  traders  with 
a  hroad  overview  of  the  Department  ol  the  Army  Rare  Relatione  Programs,  a 
historical  background  ol  minority  groups  within  the  military  service,  courses  of 
action  to  relieve  rartal  tension  within  the  Army,  and  the  effects  racial  tension  has 
on  the  Army's  capability  to  accomplish  its  mission. 


The  United  States  Army  Infantry  School  has  developed  this  guidebook  a  pec  if  I  - 
rally  for  officers  and  nonrommiasioned  officers.  The  series  of  articles  and 
statements  should  broaden  your  knowledge  and  awareness  needed  in  facing  one  of 
the  most  pressing  problems  in  our  society  today.  It  should  be  evident  that  absorb 
ing  the  material  contained  herein  will  not  ticake  an  Individual  an  eapert  but  should 
only  be  used  as  a  starting  point  In  their  educational  process,  fn  order  to  advance 
your  level  of  expertise  every  officer  and  noncommissioned  officer  in  the  Army 
should  continue  to  read  up-dated  periodicals,  soclsl  psychology,  history  and 
sociology  tests.  Knowledge  derived  from  sdvsnced  references  such  as  these  will 


The  sample  twelve  hour  seminar  in  Section  I  will  give  the  discussion  leader 
lea  as  to  the  recommended  breakdown  of  the  instruction  and  some  techniques 
•  mail  group  seminars.  Keep  in  mind  that  this  is  only  a  recommended  seminar 
does  not  take  into  consideration  the  geographic  locations,  and  educational 
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INTRODUCTION 


the  leade r  mu.t  .Uy  abreast  .»!  the  ra.  ul  eHlWto  the  nM  >.>  which  W  Mr***.  H«  «MM* 

allow  himself  to  become  placable  or  aUlr  In  M.  approach  to  solving  any  racial  problem  that  .hould 
occur  w Ithln  the  unit,  Therefore.  It  may  be  a  question  ol  whether  the  commander  will  ..r  will  not  admit 
the  (act,  that  there  la  a  problem,  and  that  there  are  actual  or  potential  probleme  In  every  military  unit 
without  deception. 

The  quriiu/|i  "how  may  thla  problem  be  moat  effe.  lively  eliminated  I’rearnl  racial  conflicta 
n.uat  be  re.yfve d  and  the  .erde  ol  (uture  dlaharmony  be  anticipated  and  prevented  Irani  taking  root. 

With  the  information  contained  herein  we  .hall  attempt  to  provide  you  with  po.alble  couraee  o(  action 
4t%  pr^rfiting  or  •llminating  r** t*l  dl •  ha r moll y  within  your  unit*. 

^the  purpose  of  this  packet  I.  to  provide  the  leader  with  the  nr.marv  Information  (■•  Initiate  a  race 
relation,  education  program  within  hia  unit.  The  (our  section,  are  targeted  at  three  baalc  area.;  Race 
Relation.  (RKI  hqual  Opportunity  (EO)  management  (Army  1‘ollcyl.  Illatorlcal  Hack* round,  and  Serial 
Concept..  Thr.e  area,  represent  the  leader’,  re.ponalbllltle.,  and  a  knowledge  of  them  la  baalc  to  the 
establishment  I  an  effective  sir  it  rac  ••  atlw  s  .ducatl.  r  pr  .grati  . 

Sec  tion  I  disc  usse  s  a  sample  twelve  hour  program  and  .ome  technique,  ol  implementing  the 
program.  Thl.  program  la  not  designed  specific  ally  for  every  unit  In  the  Army.  1  very  leader  muet 
tailor  hi.  progr.m  to  (It  hi.  particular  situation. 


Section  tl  dl.cu.aes  the  Army',  pollcle.  and  programs  to  relieve  racial  ten. ton  in  the  Army  and 
all  a. pect*  of  race  relation,  training  In  the  Army.  The  knowledge  ol  what  I.  required  ol  each  leader 
and  what  la  being  done  throughout  the  Army  will  be  Invaluable  to  the  leader.  Also  discussed  In  thla 
section  are  affirmative  action  plana,  management  of  race  relation.  (HHI  equal  opportunity  (1-01 
resource.,  and  monitoring  ol  race  reUllon.  (HR  I  equal  opportunity  (KOI  program.. 


Section  til  la  a  historical  background  ol  minority  group,  within  the  military.  In  order  to  under, 
.land  the  problem,  of  minority  soldiers.  the  leader  must  have  an  understanding  of  the  soldier  hlm.elf. 
Communications,  or  a  lack  of  it  la  a  continuing  problem.  By  knowing  the  historical  background  of 
different  ethnic  and  racial  minorities  the  leader  can  better  understand  contemporary  factor.  Influencing 
minority  group,  and  their  behavior  primarily  due  lo  ditferenl  cultural  background*. 


Section  IV  Is  a  discussion  ol  Social  Concepts.  I'reindlre,  bigotry,  dt.c  rlmtnatlon.  stereotyping, 
rumor,  and  racism  are  all  problems  lo  varying  degree.  In  our  .oclely  today.  The  effective  leader 
mu. I  under. land  the.e  concept,  .nd  their  affect,  on  hi.  unit.  Section  IV  .1.0  contain,  .elected  reading, 
on  disorder  In  units. 


The  leader',  ability  to  e.tabll.h  an  effective  race  relations  education  program  In  hla  unit  depend, 
on  hi.  knowledge  of  race  relation,  and  hi.  ability  to  communicate  that  knowledge.  Although  there  are 
many  agencies  available  to  a..i.t  the  leader,  the  final  responsibility  (or  having  positive  race  relations 
reals  squarely  on  the  leader's  shoulders. 
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SECTION  I 


This  section  it  designed  to  givt  you  tomr  •U{(nlion>  on  riUkllihin|  4  rate  relation*  education 
program  lor  leader*  In  your  unit.  The  atmplr  11-hour  progr ant  i»  intended  a*  a  guide  to  a»*i*t  you  in 
initiating  the  program  that  beat  ault*  your  aituation. 


A.  SAMPLE  TVk  EL VE- HOUR  SEMINAR.  The  Race  Relation*  Oflicer  ( RRO) / N»no»nmi**ioi,ed 
Olllcer  INCOI  mill  develop  the  12-hnur  aemtnar  around  three  m*ln  theme*: 


1.  Race  Retation*  (KRf  Equal  Opportunity  (KOI  Management  (Army  I'  llicyl:  7  he  RRO/NCO  should 
discus*  Army  race  relation*  policies  and  goal*  a*  they  apply  to  each  unit'*  unique  *ittiation  uell  enough 
to  set  the  tone  of  the  race  relation*  educational  program  within  the  unit. 


2.  Historical  II  a  c  leg  round:  Understanding  that  the  racial  problem*  in  the  Army  are  an  extension 
o I  those  tn  the  Civilian  Community  and  that  the  leader  must  have  a  Knowledge  of  all  cultural  element* 
represented  c  an  he  accomplished  by  discussing  the  historical  background  oi  the  various  ethnic  and 
racial  group*  in  the  Army  today. 


I.  Social  Concepts:  Prejudice,  racism,  stereotypes,  and  rumor  may  be  used  to  lead  into  a  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  method*  oi  preventing  or  eliminating  the  causes  of  disorder  in  units. 


It.  THE  FOLLOWING  IS  A  SUGGESTED  TIME  BREAKDOWN  THAT  MAY  HE  ALLOTTED  TO  EACH 
SUBJECT  AREA. 


I.  RR  K.O  Manager-. rnt  'Army  Policy! 


I  Hours 


a.  Army  policy  and  program*  to  relieve  racial  tension 


25  min 


b.  Affirmative  actions  plan 


SO  min 


c.  Management  of  R R  / IX)  reaource* 


25  min 


d.  Monitoring  of  RH  KO  program* 


25  min 


e.  Race  relation*  training  in  Ihe  Army 


2.  Historical  Hack  ground 


I  Hour* 


a.  Spanish  speaking  American* 


ft  min 


b.  Indian 


25  min 


r.  Chinese 


2S  min 


d.  Japanese 


2S  min 


e.  White 


25  min 


f.  Black 


25  min 


1.  Social  Concept* 


a.  Stereotype* 


b.  Rumor* 


r.  Rxiam 


1 00  min 


d.  Disorder  in  the  unit  $0  min 

•,  Prejudice  40  min 

C.  PROCEDURE  FOR  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  1 2 -HOUR  SEMINAR. 

The  Race  Relation  Offlcer/Nl'O  (Tnml  will  ortaniir  their  military  unit  into  email  yru>i|>»  of  24 
(or  leee)  after  the  initial  phaae  hae  hern  presented  to  thr  Commander  and  hie  Staff,  and  to  all  Command 
typea  including  Senior  NCOe. 

Thr  Initial  phaae  wilt  be  prearntrd  primarily  to  peer  group*.  Thr  succeeding  phaae*  will  favor 
more  heterogeneous  grouping  a. 

A*  atatrd  above,  the  method  recommended  la  the  amall  erminar  or  diacuaaion  group.  The  aeminar 
proceaa  require*  that  thr  view*  of  all  of  thr  pa  rll«  ipant  a  he  given  equal  >  onaidr  ration  and  mutual 
reaped. 

Thr  objective  of  thr  aeminar  I*  to  facilitate  constructive  dialogue  on  rare  relation*  at  every  level 
within  thr  military  In  order  to  reduce  racial  trnalon  and  poaaiblr  violent  e  at  that  particular  duty  atation 
and  throughout  the  Armed  Service*.  Some  racial  problem*  are  on  a  per •  on* I  level  and  require  only 
that  a  participant  etaminr  and  correct  hla  own  Inter-racial  behavior.  Other  racial  problem*  are  on  an 
organ! rational  level  and  require  command  action  to  correct.  The  printary  educational  training  aid  will 
be  thr  aituatlon-aimulatlnn  film  providing  an  inter -racial  incident  eacalating  Into  threatened  or  actual 
violence.  Command  awarenraa  of  and  proper  reaction  to  real  or  invagined  racial  di ac  rimtnatton  la 
eaaentlal  at  thl*  point.  When  a  problem  t*  identified  and  a  aolution  arrived  at  by  the  aeminar  group, 
the  RRO/NCO  should  aaalat  in  putting  the  solution  into  the  form  of  a  recctmmrndatlon  to  the  appropriate 
local  commander. 


D.  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  COMMANDER  IN  THE  U  I  IU/ATION  OE  THE  RRO/NCO  (TEAM*. 

1.  Small  t>iacu»«ion  Croup*  are  Recommended:  The  plan  proposed  here  uaing  the  small  dlscua- 
*ion  method  la  recommended  for  at  lea  »t  the  initial  stage  a  of  the  program. 

2.  Education  i«  the  Primary  Mission:  Commander*  are  urged  to  reaped  the  primary  purpose  of 

the  RRO/NCO’*  training  and  that  ia  to  conduct  a  program  of  education  in  race  relations  for  all  member* 
of  the  military  unit.  It  wa*  not  Intended  that  he  he  used  as  a  fireman  to  put  nut  racial  conflagrations 
or  a*  an  Informer  to  turn  in  or  report  on  troublemaker*.  He  must  have  the  confidence  of  all  the 

personnel  he  I*  trying  to  teach. 

Finally,  the  RRO  SCO  will  not  be  able  to  show  Immediate  result*.  Education  i*  a  long  term 
growth  proceaa. 

t.  Re  Involved  -  Enc  mirage  Communication.  . .  Especially  In  the  initial  stage*  of  the  program.  It 
la  essential  that  the  commander  be  visible  and  participate  directly  in  the  program.  If  It  ia  generally 
understood  that  you.  a*  comnundrr.  will  not  tolerate  behavior  that  t*  disc  rlminwtory .  thl*  will  have  an 
influence  on  improving  thr  racial  c  limate  in  your  organisation. 

....  But  Veep  a  low  profile. 

I 

A*  commander,  your  presence  will  be  appreriatrd  if  it  la  In  a  supportive  role,  but  any  effort  on 
your  part  to  control  the  aeminar  and  its  conclusion*  will  destroy  It*  effectiveness  a*  a  mean*  of  Insur¬ 
ing  group  response  and  proper  resolution  of  the  problem*  proposed.  Confer  with  your  race  relation* 
team  after  the  seminar*  for  best  results.  Roth  the  team  and  the  seminar  participant*  must  be  con¬ 
stantly  assured  of  your  confidence  and  sincere  belief  in  the  program. 

4.  Support  your  Race  Relation*  Team;  I«et  it  be  known  to  all  under  your  c ommand  that  this  team 
ha*  been  selected  by  you  and  trained  for  a  particular  task  •  that  of  assisting  you  in  achieving  racial 
harmony  throughout  your  unit  and  that  you  support  enthusiastically  the  educational  program  they  are 
conducting  under  your  direction  for  all  military  personnel. 


2 


Be  Reuptlx  to  Rnoimmiuhllom:  On*  of  the  r**ult*  of  successful  racial  seminars  at  your 
installation  will  be  constructive  rei  ommendations  for  change  or  improvement.  Obviously,  you,  as 
commander,  must  weigh  the  quality  and  practicality  oi  these  recommendations.  However,  racial 
violence  in  your  organisation  as  a  method  of  focusing  attention  on  the  problem*  will  be  displaced  by  the 
racial  seminar  method  and  therefore  the  recommendations  received  by  you  from  these  sessions  should 
be  of  great  assistance  in  determining  future  policy  in  the  area  of  rat  e  relations  for  your  unit. 


Commanders  must  be  careful  to  honor  essential  ground  rules.  No  participant  in  a  seminar  la  to 
be  punished  or  rebuked  for  freely  expressing  his  view*  so  long  as  these  remarks  do  not  develop  into 
verbal  abuse  or  tharacler  defamation.  Otherwise,  the  seminar  mrthod  loses  its  credibility  and  effec¬ 
tiveness. 


b.  Keep  Informed:  Hat  e  relation*  is  a  drlicale  issue  in  the  country  today.  It  is  also  an  issue 
which  has  tonstantly  changing  aspects  and  priorities.  The  well  informed  commander  is  the  one  who  is 
kept  currently  informed.  This  is  an  area  in  which  your  race  relations  team  is  most  qualified  to  assist 
you.  They  can  provide  you  with  the  most  up  to  date  reading  material  on  the  race  issue  in  America. 
Communic  ations  on  race  relations  begin*  with  your  appointed  tram.  It  does  not  stop  there.  It  Is 
imperative  that  from  time  to  time  you  talk  directly  with  all  ranks  and  racial  group*.  In  other  words, 
make  yourself  available  and  make  it  known  through  the  channels  open  to  you  that  you  are  available. 


Heady  Access  to  all  I.evels  of  Command:  It  is  equally  essential  that  your  rare  relations  team  have 


easy  access  to  the  rest  of  the  leadership  in  your  unit,  that  they  also  respect  the  unique  role  of  these 
men  and  the  need  for  support  all  along  the  c  hain  of  c  omntand.  While  there  should  be  established  early 
a  good  working  relationship  between  the  RRO/NCO  team  and  such  staff  agencies  as  minority  affair* 
officers,  equal  opportunity  officers,  etc.,  it  must  also  be  made  clear  that  while  the  primary  role  of 
these  other  agencies  la  crisis  intervention,  the  task  of  the  HKO/NCO  is  a  preventive  function. 


Relationship  to  Informal  leaders:  Beside*  formal,  designated  leaders,  every  unit  has  its 
informal  leader*  who  strongly  influence  the  ethnic  minorities.  Your  rare  relations  team  will  need 
to  communicate  with  these  informal  leaders,  evaluate  their  position  and  secure  their  constructive 
Involvement  in  your  program. 


Communjc  atlon  with  Community  leaders:  The  HRO  must  have  easy  and  direct  access  to  the  office 
respcnslble  for  community  relations  in  his  military  unit.  This  is  part  of  a  preventive  program  in  race 
relation*  to  know  what  the  community  I*  thinking  and  conversely  to  have  community  leader*  aware  of 
the  efforts  within  the  military  to  deal  effec  tively  with  social  issues. 


Need  for  Black  leadership:  Many  young  hlark  servicemen  at  this  stage  in  history  are  not  in  the 
least  responsive  to  the  leadership  of  nvajority  group  institutions  which  have  served  to  limit  participation 
by  blacks  in  the  economic  system  of  their  communities. 


If  the  civilian  black  leadership,  with  a  substantial  black  constituency.  Is  kept  informed  of  your 
progress,  and  they  are  convinced  of  your  constructive  efforts  to  bring  about  positive  change  in  the  are* 
of  rare  relations,  then  your  Job  as  a  romnander  should  be  greatly  eased  in  the  area  of  race  relations. 


7.  Hr  move  all  Vestiges  of  Personal  and  Institutional  Racism  in  Your  Organisation:  If  your  race 
relations  educational  program  is  to  be'ac  ceptrd  by  the  minority  group  member*  of  your  command,  then 
instances  of  personal  and  institutional  racism  must  Ice  eliminated.  Some  instances  of  institutional 
racism  which  can  be  detected  in  military  or  gani  rations  are  the  following: 


a.  Misuse  of  command  responsibility,  e.  g.  ,  discriminating  against  minority  group*  sharing  fairly 
in  the  reward  of  military  service  under  the  guise  of  insuring  discipline. 


b.  Uncritical  use  of  test  scores  to  select  men  for  promotion,  educational  advancement,  etc. 


c.  Ignorance  of  minority  value*,  cultural  practices,  etc.,  leading  to  unintentional  discrimination. 


In  this  very  dlfiirult  area  of  rare  relations,  if  an  individual  Is  not  a  part  of  the  solution  to  the 
problem,  he  is  part  of  the  problem  and  you  a*  commander  do  not  need  more  problems  in  this  area  - 
enu  need  more  solutions. 


E.  SEMINAR  LEADING  TECHNIQUES. 


1 .  General  Comment*: 

a.  The  seminar  trader  must  radiate  poaitivr  intrreat  and  tonirrn  for  thr  man.  Ilia  bearing  and 
every  action  must  demonstrate  his  self-confidence  and  iln.rrr  drairr  lo  (all  with,  not  to,  hia  men. 

b.  A  irminar  ia  not  a  briefing.  To  br  effective  It  mu  at  l>r  informal  with  thr  clrar  undr  r  atanding 
that  diacuaaion  will  br  open  without  fear  of  repriaata.  Thr  tonr  ia  that  of  a  man  to  man  dtacuaaion 
aimtlar  to  an  offtcere  call. 

c.  A  aemtnar  diffrra  from  an  interview  In  that  thr  trader  muat  relate  himarlf  to  the  group  rather 
than  lo  an  individual.  Although  the  leader  will  want  to  undrratand  each  Individual,  he  ha  a  the  reapotisi- 
bility  of  keeping  the  other  members  of  the  group  involved.  A  prolonged  two-way  exchange  with  one 
participant  ia  lo  be  avoided. 

d.  Ite  prepared  to  admit  that  error  or  in)uetire  ha  a  occurred.  Herogntrr  the  fact  that  they  nay 
be  a  result  of  your  own  ignorance  or  misinformation.  He  able  to  say  I  don't  know ",  I  was  wrong  , 
or  I  am  confused.' 

e.  The  leader  muat  be  prepared  to  assume  the  role  of  active  listener;  understanding  the  partici¬ 
pants  thoughts  and  feelings  rather  than  evaluating  or  acting  as  a  nidge.  People  don't  show  themselves 

as  they  are  in  front  of  a  judge.  Instead,  they  try  to  appear  the  way  they  think  the  nidge  would  want 
them  to  be. 

2.  Characteristics  of  Groups: 

a.  A  leader  must  recognise  that  a  group  is  composed  of  subgroups  which  may  have  a  unique 
mentality  different  from  the  total  group. 

b.  In  order  to  be  a  member  of  a  group  some  intimate,  personal  experlenc  ea  and  views  will  have 
to  be  shared.  In  order  for  a  person  to  be  willing  to  make  such  a  sacrifice  he  has  to  feel  relatively 
safe.  The  leader  ia  responsible  for  establishing  this  type  of  safe  atmosphere  for  the  group. 

c.  Any  working  group  periodically  has  problems;  in  fact  if  everything  ia  going  along  quite 
smoothly,  the  group  should  consider  what  t sn't  being  discussed. 

d.  Groups  sometimes  want  an  organised  presentation  and  more  concrete  ideas.  This  ia  really  an 
attempt  to  avoid  the  task  and  depend  on  the  seminar  leader. 

e.  Troop*  often  time*  will  respond  unreasonably  to  authority  because  of  their  nan  previous 
conflict*  with  the  authority  of  their  parents.  This  concept  helps  the  leader  to  better  understand  why  an 
individual  will  initially  avoid  coming  to  him  with  his  prohlems. 

1.  Scene  Setting  and  Preps  ration  s  for  Seminars 

a.  The  place  selected  for  your  seminar  muat  lie  of  a  sire  to  comfortably  accommodate  the  group. 

It  should  be  an  are*  usually  considered  EM  Country'  ,  such  as  the  dayroom  or  mesa  hall. 

b.  The  time  selected  should  be  one  at  which  the  soldier  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  mentally 

alert  and  capable  of  participation. 

c.  The  length  of  the  meeting  should  not  exceed  I  1/2  hour*.  A  statement  should  be  made  at  thr 

beginning  of  the  period  pertaining  lo  exactly  how  long  the  meeting  is  planned  to  last. 

d.  The  seminar  leader  should  be  present  in  the  room  before  the  arrival  of  the  men.  In  this 
manner  he  wrill  avoid  the  grand  entrance  of  the  commander  which  would  tend  to  isolate  him  from  hi* 
men. 


e.  The  leader  should  not  use  a  speaker  stand  or  stage  as  they  often  tend  to  be  barriers  to  discus¬ 
sion  and  thus  separate  the  leader  from  the  group. 
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(.  The  u»e  of  a  public  iddrrti  system  should  be  avoided  as  i<  would  greatly  detract  from  the 
peraonna!  contact  vital  to  the  successful  conduct  of  the  seminar. 

*•  Chairs  should  be  available  for  all  persona  ideally  arranged  in  a  semi-circle  with  provisions 
made  for  smoking. 

h.  Officers  and  NCO'a  should  avoid  grouping  together  in  the  audience. 

1.  Designate  an  Individual  to  keep  notes  so  that  a  report  to  the  troops  can  be  prepared  at  the  end 
of  the  seminar,  describing  the  topics  discussed  and  any  actions  taken.  The  names  of  any  individuals 
who  present  problems  or  topics  should  not  be  recorded.  This  report  should  then  be  posted  on  the  unit 
bulletin  board. 

4.  Seminar  Techniques: 

a.  The  leader  should  always  state  the  purpose  of  the  discussion  as  early  as  possible  In  his  presen¬ 
tation.  He  should  also  mention  that  the  discussion  will  be  a  group  effort.  t*ut  the  expectation  on  the 
group  to  maintain  control  of  itself.  Kaeh  man  tn  the  group  must  feel  a  personal  obligation  to  help  the 
group  succeed. 

b.  If  there  is  silence  at  the  first  meeting,  it  may  be  due  to  an  unesprrssed  fear  of  reprisal. 
Verbalise  this  with  them  and  restate  the  no  reprisal  policy, 

c.  Be  sensitive  to  guarded  expressions  of  resentment  such  as  spontaneous  side  comments.  These 
will  give  you  rapid  indication  of  group  attitudes.  Don't  be  blinded  by  cone  enlration  only  on  the  line  of 
thought  on  which  you  embarking. 

d.  Use  candor  in  your  answers.  Do  not  Just  give  the  .ompany  line  permitting  the  subject  to 
drop. 

e.  Use  simple  language  in  your  discussion  without  talking  down  to  the  men.  Many  may  well  be 
more  Intelligent  or  better  educated  than  you. 

f.  Use  interested  people  In  the  meeting  to  take  part  in  the  actions.  Call  on  them  to  respond  to 
your  questions.  These  interested  individuals  from  the  group  will  encourage  other  group  members  to 
talk  openly. 

g.  encourage  general  participation.  Do  more  listening  and  leas  talking;  helping  the  men  to  be 
more  involved.  Your  role  is  that  of  a  seminar  guide,  not  a  lecturer  or  a  briefing  officer. 

h.  As  leader  you  may  be  pusrled  as  to  where  the  group  is  at  a  certain  point  in  time.  If  this 
occurs,  you  should  establish  what  the  subject  of  the  discussion  is  and  then  continue,  returning  discus  - 
slon  to  a  productive  vein.  A  technique  sometimes  used  is  to  cal)  upon  a  member  of  the  grot^p  to  sum¬ 
marise  for  the  group. 

i 

i.  One  method  you  may  use  to  initiate  Involvement  might  be  to  ask  someone  to  respond  verbally  to 
the  (at  situation. 


!.  If  the  group  seems  to  be  nonresponsive.  point  this  out  to  them,  and  ask  them  for  help.  Remind 
them  that  the  success  of  the  seminar  is  the  responsibility  of  all  members  of  the  group. 

k.  Groups  often  need  <  Deification,  Summarisation  or  education  as  to  the  issues  being  discussed 
to  redirect  their  attention  bark  to  the  subject  at  hand.  The  leader  ran  either  perform  these  functions 
or.  better  yet.  call  upon  one  of  the  men  to  do  so. 

l.  Avoid  discussing  unique  and  individual  grievances:  refer  them  to  appropriate  persona  or  ask 
the  individual  to  discuss  it  with  you  in  private. 

m.  Avoid  being  too  permissive.  This  lack  of  adequate  organisation  wi II  produce  a  rising  anxiety. 
Too  rigid  a  discussion,  on  the  other  hand,  will  inhibit  originality  and  initiative  and  stifle  group  partici¬ 
pation. 


n.  Csrtain  topic*  or  problem*  may  lend  themselves  to  resolution  by  *  study  (roup  or  sultcom- 
mitte*.  Appoint  *  mixture  of  volunteer*,  activist*  and  aleepera  to  spread  participation.  He  sure  that 
the  mission  of  the  study  group  Is  specifically  understood.  Establish  interim  report*  or  conferences 
prior  to  the  neat  seminar  to  verify  their  prugress  and  assist  in  the  resolution  of  any  unforeseen 
problem*. 

o.  If  the  group  interest  dictates,  guests  speakers  or  moderators  may  be  invited  to  participate  in 
later  seminars,  but  don't  use  this  as  a  substitute  for  your  own  involvement. 

p.  For  many  problems  there  are  no  answers,  only  spproxincation*.  The  group  needs  to  undei  . 
stand  this. 

q.  Close  the  seminar  using  statement*  that  reveal  a  sincere  desire  to  continue  discussion  of  this 
type  and  to  tackle  any  problem*  which  are  surfaced.  He  sure  your  closing  words  are  followed  by  appro¬ 
priate  action*  or  behavior.  Your  sincerity  will  be  ludged  leased  primarily  on  your1  behavior. 

»•  IhiSAL  to  be  Avoided  in  the  Conduct  of  A  Seminar; 

a.  Anticipate  some  difficulty,  some  tough  moments.  It  is  usually  a  sign  of  a  successful  meeting, 
the  true  problem*  are  being  discussed.  A  bit  of  difficulty  and  anxiety  I*  also  an  indication  that  the 
group  doe*  feel  a  safe  atmosphere  and  that  the  meeting  is  supporting  them. 

b.  Many  times  a  group  krepa  Information  away  from  the  leader.  Seek  and  demand  to  be  kept 
Informed.  Information  that  is  held  hack  might  be  the  key  to  the  problem. 

c.  Expect  the  group  to  test  your  sincerity  and  challenge  your  leadership.  If  you  are  a  truly 
sincere,  well  meaning  and  Intelligent  leader,  the  group  will  not  allow  you  to  he  verbally  destroyed. 

d.  A  leader  should  not  feel  the  necessity  or  the  responsibility  to  answer  or  respond  to  all 
comments.  When  asked  a  question  directly,  the  leader  might  respond.  Good  question,  how  do  you 
men  feel  about  that  ' 

e.  Hearing  other  people  express  their  opinions  does  not  imply  a  maturity  rule.  It  more  approxi¬ 
mately  mean*  that  you  as  a  leader  want  a*  much  information  a*  possible  before  arriving  at  your  decl- 
Sion.  If  you  lead  the  group  to  believe  that  they  are  making  the  dec  ision,  rather  than  recommending  to 
you.  you  are  paving  the  way  for  increased  dissatisfaction, 

/.  If  on#  of  the  individual#  in  the  group  grow#  agitated  sod  begins  to  talk  Incoherently,  calmly  ask 
him  to  slow  down,  relax,  and  rephrase  or  repeat  what  he  has  already  stated.  Do  not  show  hostility 
towards  him.  a*  this  will  only  agitate  him  further.  You  must  concentrate  on  youe  own  self-control. 

On#  approach  might  he  to  ssy  something  like  I  want  to  hear  what  you  have  to  aay  (reference  contentl 
but  the  way  you  are  raying  it  is  making  me  angry.  If  we  want  these  meetings  to  be  constructive,  we 
must  show  respect  for  one  another  even  though  we  disagree. 

g.  Group*  may  tend  to  be  irrational  (distort  farts)  and  moody  (a*  an  individual)  In  order  to  avoid 
the  job  at  hand.  If  thla  happen#  the  leader  should  stop  the  discussion  momentarily,  restate  the  purpose 
of  the  meeting,  reemphasise  the  group's  (Individual)  role  in  the  discussion,  and  then  continue  with  the 
meeting.  Your  group  should  not  consistently  have  a  negative,  nonproductive  pereonality.  Ask  yourself 
if  you  were  not  the  cause  of  the  negative  reaponae.  Think  what  you  can  say  and  do  next  time  io  allow  a 
more  open  and  free  thinking  discussion. 

h.  Do  not  let  the  discussion  get  inflammatory  or  personal  in  a  derogatory  way.  Allow  for  crltl- 
clsm  of  Individuals  only  when  It  l#  constructive. 

1.  Reware  of  the  group*  ability  to  pit  a  commanders’  staff  (XO.  First  SrrgeantI  against  him.  This 
type  of  family  fight  just  allow*  the  group  to  look  on  and  laugh,  hut  does  not  fulfill  the  mission  of  the 
meeting.  The  lender  should  rerogntre  the  responsibilities  snd  ares*  of  hi*  subordinate*  and  he  careful 
not  to  undermine  them  in  the  meeting*. 
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SKCTION  II 


RR  EO  MANAGEMENT  (ARMY  PROGRAMS) 

This  section  dticunti  (he  Army’*  policies  and  programs  lo  relieve  reriel  (melon  In  (he  Army 
end  all  aspects  of  Race  Relaliona  training  in  (he  Army. 

The  knowledge  of  whet  le  required  of  each  leader  end  whal  la  being  done  throughout  the  Army  will 
be  invaluable  to  the  leader.  Aleo  diacueaed  In  thle  aection  ere  monitoring  of  RR/EO  prugrame  end 
management  of  RR/EO  reeourcee. 

I.  PERCEPTIONS. 

c 

There  are  many  (omnunda  which  have  identified  eome  atrurturea.  action  programs,  and  methodo¬ 
logies  for  teaching  race  relatione  education  and  moving  toward  the  elimination  of  racial  diarrimination. 
The  Army  haa  taken  a  atrong  and  unequivocal  poaitton  with  reapect  to  creating  equal  opportunity  and 
treatment  and  eliminating  racial  diacrimination.  A  large  number  of  policiea,  programe,  and  actiona 
have  been  Initiated  to  implement  the  overall  policy  expressed  in  Army  Regulation  600-21  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  way: 


It  ia  the  policy  of  the  Army  lo  conduct  all  of  ita  activities  in  a  manner  which  ia 
free  from  racial  diacrimination. ...  IAR  600-21,  19661 

This  diverse  aa  sortment  of  policies  and  action  programs  includes,  for  example: 

1.  Establishment  of  the  role  of  Rare  Relations,  Equal  Opportunity  Treatment 
(EOT),  or  Equal  Opportunity  Office/Offirer  (fXX». 

2.  Establishment  of  Race  Relations  (nr  EOTl  Councils. 

1.  Requirements  for  race  relations  training  in  all  service  schools  and  in  all 
units. 

4.  Making  appropriate  products  and  services  available  to  minorities  on  post. 

6.  Exchanges  and  other  public  facilities  making  an  increased  effort  to  meet 
some  of  the  recurring  needs  of  minorities. 

6.  Changes  in  efficiency  reports  to  include  rating  on  EOT  performance. 

7.  Development  and  initiation  of  Army- wide  Affirmative  Action  Plana 
(AAP). 

And  there  are  many  others.  All  are  aimed  in  one  way  or  another  at  reducing  racial  diacrimination  and 
making  equal  opportunity  and  treatment  a  reality.  If  there  ia  serious  intent  behind  these  programs, 
and  there  is  no  obvious  reason  to  question  the  seriousness  of  the  Intent,  then  they  are  aimed  at  produc¬ 
ing  a  massive  change  In  one  of  the  largest  institutions  In  our  society,  the  United  States  Army.  One 
would  not  expect  that  such  change  can  be  achieved  easily,  if  indeed  it  could  be  achieved  at  all.  Cer¬ 
tainly.  no  tested  prescription  exists  for  how  it  could  best  be  done.  There  ia  the  need  then  to  look  at 
how  these  programs  are  being  implemented  and  learn  whal  makes  for  program  success  and  what 
relates  to  program  failure.  One  place  to  start  is  lo  look  at  some  of  these  various  programs  and 
examine  how  they  are  seen  and  experienced  by  those  they  affect. 

To  enunciate  a  policy  is  one  thing,  how  that  policy  trickles  down  throughthe  organisation  and  how 
it  gets  translated  into  actions  and  programs  is  an  entirely  different  thing.  This  aection  is  about  how 
equal  opportunity  and  treatment  programs  are  seen  and  experienced  by  those  people  they  are  designed 
to  affect. 
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II.  OVERVIEW  Of  THE  STUDY. 

Ovtr  th*  pant  several  month*.  th*  Motivation  and  Training  Laboratory  ha*  been  engaged  In  • 
project  which  ha*  taken  a  look,  in  toim  depth,  at  how  people  in  the  Army-officer*  and  enlisted,  black 
and  white  perceive  th*  Army'*  Equal  Opportunity  Treatment  1‘rngram*.  On  thi*  project,  a  consider*, 
ble  amount  of  data  which  ha*  been  collected  >•  thought  to  be  highly  pertinent  to  the  subject  addressed. 
Data  collection  visit*  were  recently  completed  to  thirteen  ll  i|  Installations  In  th#  United  States. 
Germany,  Okinawa,  and  Korea.  About  4,000  enlisted  personnel  responded  to  a  rather  lengthy  question¬ 
naire  about  race  relation*  and  IX) T  programs.  This  enlisted  sample  Is  stratified  by  Grade  Kt  through 
E'*  and  I*  half  white  and  half  black.  In  addition  to  the  enlisted  men  questlonnal re  data.  I  JO  officer*  in 
command  position*  and  MO  officer*  and/or  noncommissioned  officer*  who  had  some  specific  EOT 
responsibility  were  interviewed  and  given  questionnaires.  Overall,  the  team  spent  over  400  hours 
face-to-face  with  these  men  in  semi- st ructur ed  Interviews. 

Some  of  the  data  Analysis  has  been  done  for  the  first  five  Commands  visited.  In  addition,  a  number 
of  tentative  conclusions  were  drawn  from  the  interviewing  enpertenrea.  Thu*,  these  finding*  are 
presented  with  sons  suggestions  of  possible  action  Implic  aliens  to  which  they  may  point. 

HI.  REVIEW  Of  PRKI4M1NAR  Y  FINDINGS. 

A.  Findings  from  Enlisted  Questionnaires-- First,  some  eaample*  of  results  from  the  Enlisted 
Men  *  Questionnaire  are  provided.  The  questionnaires  ha*  147  Items  which  were  divided  Into  the 
subject*  listed  In  Figure  I 

I.  Race  Problem*  In  th#  Army. 

II.  EOT  Regulations  and  Procedures. 

III.  Promotion.  Selection  Criteria. 

IV.  Military  Justice  System. 

V.  Services  and  Products  Available  to  Minorities. 

VI.  BOT  Offlcer/NCO. 

VIE  Off- Post  Housing, 

VIII.  Race  Relation*  Education. 
tX.  Race  Relation*  Seminars  and  Councils. 

X.  Racial  Attitudes  and  Perception*. 

Figure  I.  Enlisted  questionnaire  subjects. 

On*  of  th*  general  finding*  which  appear*  to  carry  through  almost  the  entire  questionnaire  is  the  differ, 
ence  between  whit*  perception*  and  hlack  perceptions  of  the  same  thing.  A  few  eaamples  are  In 
Figure  l. 


S.  Which  of  (hr  following  statements  is  claoil  lo  your  opinion  ’ 

f 

Whit*  Black 

In  general,  black*  art  treated: 

W'  2%  a.  better  than  whitee  in  the  Army. 

'W  1 1%  b.  eaactly  the  tame  a*  white*  In  the  Army. 

*%  71%  c.  wore*  than  white*  In  the  Army. 


6.  Which  of  the  following  statements  le  cloeeet  to  your  opinion  about  Army 
practice*  and  procedure*  In  general  7 


Whit* 

Black 

»1% 

M 

A. 

They 

are  equally  fair  to  black*  and  whites. 

1% 

4t% 

b. 

They 

are  fair  to  white*  but  not  to  blacks. 

11% 

1% 

C. 

They 

are  fair  to  blacks  but  not  lo  whites. 

)l% 

21% 

4. 

They 

are  fair  lo  neither  blacks  nor  whiles. 

figure  2.  liM  Survey  (preliminary  reaulta). 


The  data  reported  her*  le  all  In  percentage*  and  I*  bated  on  a  total  of  1,441.  The  column*  do  not  quit* 
add  to  100%  becaute  for  each  question  there  are  a  certain  number  of  No  Ke»pon»ee.  for  each  question, 
on*  might  be  interested  in  the  percentage  that  choa*  each  response  and  also  In  the  difference*  between 
reapotvaea  by  whites  and  blacks.  (Since  the  white  and  black  sample*  are  approalmately  equal,  the 
total  percentage  for  any  given  response  I*  close  to  the  average  between  the  black  and  white  percentage.  I 

these  then  are  some  sample*  of  examples  of  the  finding*.  Although  they  are  based  on  only  part  of 
th*  total  sample,  it  I*  doubtful  that  the  final  figures  will  be  very  different.  Other  factor*  have  not  been 
analysed  yet.  for  esampl*.  th#  differences  between  commands  and  how  age.  education,  time  In  the 
Army,  etc.,  affect  the  results.  Th*  observation  can  be  made,  however,  that  this  repetitious  pattern 
of  differences  in  the  perceptions  of  blacks  and  white*  Is  one  of  the  major  sources  of  communication 
difficulties  between  the  two  race*. 

ft.  Finding*  from  liderviews.  Some  of  the  findings  from  th#  Interviews  are  Interesting.  A  sample 
of  I  to  officers  In  command  positions  (in  grades  from  Major  General  to  Second  1  leutenantl  and  110 
officers  or  NCO*  who  had  specific  IX) T  program  responsibilities  were  Interviewed.  Th#  Interviews 
were  different  from  the  two  group*.  but  both  focused  on  race  relation*  In  th*  Army  and  TOT  programs. 
In  addition  to  these  interviews,  bedh  samples  were  also  given  a  multiple  choice  Item  questionnaire  to 
complete,  but  the  questionnaire  data  has  not  been  analysed  a*  yet. 

The  officer*'  Interview  consisted  of  21  fairly  general  question*  about  race  relation*  and  TOT 
programs.  Moat  of  these  questions  were  also  asked  in  more  specific  form  In  th#  questionnaire.  In 
the  interview,  th*  primary  purpose  was  to  create  a  situation  where  commander*  would  give  their 
views  on  a  wide  range  of  different  aspects  of  the  problem  without  being  limited  by  the  confine*  of  multi* 
pie  choice  items.  In  this  way.  It  was  thought  a  better  understanding  of  th#  thought*  and  feelings  that 
lay  behind  particular  response*  could  be  realised,  and.  In  general,  would  facilitate  th*  findings.  Such 
question*  as  the  following  were  asked 

I.  How  would  you  describe  the  nature  of  the  race  problem  in  th#  Army  and  what  causes  It  7 

t.  How  serious  is  the  racial  problem  of  the  Army  today  ?  On  How  serious  Is  th#  racial  problem 
the  Army  fare*  today'* 

1.  What  I*  your  general  opinion  of  th#  Army's  FOT  programs’ 

4.  To  your  knowledge,  have  F.OT  program*  had  any  impart  on  the  member*  of  your  unit’ 


1  hr  inlsrvtew  with  IX) T  personnel  war  divided  iMu  two  major  parts.  Hart  I  dealt  with  questions  shout 
a  draft  handbook  entitled.  Improving  Hate  Relations  In  the  Army- Guidelines  for  l  eaders,  which  they 
had  been  given  to  read  several  days  before  the  Interview.  Critical  feedback  was  sought  on  the  handbook 
on  which  to  base  a  final  revision.  Hart  II  of  the  Interview  concerned  the  person's  rmperlenree  In  what¬ 
ever  EOT  job  he  had. 

There  was  no  opportunity  to  analyse  Ihe  Interview  data  systematically.  However,  over  the  course 
of  some  400  hours  of  Interviewing,  many  strong  Impressions  began  to  emerge  among  the  Interviewers, 
and  It  is  these  Impressions  which  ere  important. 

It  Is  likely  that  some  of  these  Impressions  will  have  to  he  modified  on  the  basis  of  further  analysis 
of  the  data.  It  Is  suspected  that  the  main  change  will  be  to  add  to  the  list.  What  follows,  then,  are  a 
number  of  impressions  gained  from  over  seventy-five  interviews  which  were  conducted  by  the  inter¬ 
viewers.  About  half  the  interviews  were  conducted  by  black  Interviewers  and  half  by  white  Interviewers 
The  impressions  are  not  given  here  In  any  particular  order. 

I.  Overview. 


A  general  overview  la  as  follows  While  KOI  programs  are  still  likely  to  be  mostly  paper 
programs,  there  Is  definite  movement  toward  their  becoming  real  programs,  and.  in  some  Instances, 
they  are  having  the  Intended  effects.  There  Is  far  greater  awareness  of  the  nature  of  the  race  problem 
and  the  need  for  EOT  programs  at  higher  levels  of  command  than  at  lower  levels.  At  company  or 
battery  level,  there  is  a  growing  resistance  to  EOT  programs  coupled  with  an  almost  total  lack  of 
knowledgs  of  what  they  are.  There  Is  a  tendency  for  commanders,  especially  at  lower  levels,  to  see 
EOT  programs  as  weakening  the  chain  of  command,  decreasing  mission  effectiveness,  and  lowering 
standards  In  general.  One  of  the  strongest  impressions  was  that  race  relations  training  was,  In  fact, 
having  a  marked  Impact  on  attitudes,  understanding,  and  behavior  of  white  commanders  In  particular. 
Lastly.  It  was  felt  that  the  role  of  the  EOT  or  Race  Relations  Officer  has  some  built-in  dilemmas  for 
the  man  who  occupies  the  role.  It  is  appropriate  to  amplify  a  bit  on  the  different  components  of  this 
overview. 

1.  Negative  Views  of  EOT. 

Elrst.  opinions  about  EOT  programs  are  by  no  means  universally  negative.  The  majority 
view  of  the  programs  by  commanders  is  negative  even  where  they  subsc  rl be  to  the  general  goal  of 
equal  opportunity.  The  following  is  a  series  of  quotes  from  the  Interviews 

I.  I'm  for  equal  opportunity,  but  EOT  programs  are  just  giving  special 
treatment  to  blacks--they’re  just  blacks- getting -over  programs.' 

1.  These  programs  are  just  one  more  way  of  weakening  the  chain  of 
command  and  taking  authority  away  from  the  commander.'' 

I.  EOT  programs  are  causing  rare  problems  - -the  more  you  talk  about 
racial  differences  and  the  more  you  put  emphasis  on  them,  the  more 
trouble  you're  going  to  have.  Hutting  emphasis  on  the  problem  just 
exacerbates  it.  " 

4.  '  We  put  a  stop  to  EOT  Councils  around  here--they  just  subverted  the 

whole  concept  of  a  proper  chain  of  command.  " 

5.  We  have  an  EOT  officer  and  EOT  Council  meetings,  but  nothing 
related  to  EOT  ever  comes  up- -they  just  complain  about  things  like 
food  in  the  mess  hall  and  other  things  not  related  to  EOT," 

6.  '  We  had  a  pretty  good  program  going  that  was  working  pretty  well 

and  the  DA  (Department  of  the  Armyl  came  out  with  a  directive  that 
said  we  had  to  do  it  their  way.  Rut  their  way  doesn't  work  In  our 
situation.  " 

7.  '  I  don't  see  that  ROT  programs  help  the  commander.  They're  just 

another  requirement  he  has  to  meet  which  Isn't  really  related  to  hla 
primary  mission. '  10 


lhe«*  indicate  many  of  (he  clamant*  of  the  generally  had  image  EOl  ha  a.  Tha  Impraaalon  la  that 
the  had  image  d»a*  not  t  ome  a*  a  reaponae  to  EOT  program*  aa  they  actually  ara  hacauaa  moat 
commander*  have  little  idea  of  what  they  are.  Hathar,  it  ia  thought  that  many  commander*  have 
constructed  an  image  of  equal  opportunity  treatment  (EOT)  from  fantasy  and  projections,  and  It  1a 
that  image  which  they  value  so  negatively.  The  view*  at  white  comnandm  era  elgntft cant  to  this 
point. 

A  significant  view  encountered  among  some  black  commander*  and  a  larger  proportion  of  black 
Nl'O*  is  the  view  that  EOT  t*  a  rather  cynically  motivated  pacification  program  aimed  aoaly  at  keeping 
the  lid  on.  holding  down  the  number  of  violent  incident*,  but  in  no  way  committed  to  producing  tha 
changes  that  would  eliminate  root  cauaes.  The  other  view  repressed  frequently  by  black*  i*  that, 
although  they  believe  the  Department  of  the  Army  ia  aeriouaty  committed  to  equal  opportunity  and 
treatment,  they  do  not  believe  that  command  (from  about  the  brigade  level  down)  i*  *o  committed, 
and  suspect  that  they  are  generally  preventing  the  program  from  being  implemented.  Many  expressed 
a  hopefulness  that  this  may  be  changing  some  for  the  better. 

Among  enlisted  men.  the  Impression  is  that  there  may  be  even  less  knowledge  and  underetanding 
than  among  commanders,  l.es*  than  SO*  of  them  are  aware  that  an  EOT  office  estate  ontheir  post. 

*•  Limited  Understanding  .>(  What  HOT  Programs  Are  All  About. 

It  is  mentioned  ebove  that  commanders  with  many  reception*,  had  very  little  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  about  what  EOT  program*  were  all  about.  What  they  did  believe  them  to  be  should  be  instructive 
to  anyone  trying  to  publicise  EOT  programs,  First,  very  few  commanders  had  an  idea  of  what  the 
A***1*  end  purposes  at  EOT  were.  They  supposed  them  to  be  programs  to  help  black*.  They  aleo 
tended  to  see  EOT  as  a  glorified  complaint  system,  clearly  usurping  some  of  the  proper  function*  of 
the  Inspector  General.  Where  they  did  see  race  relations  education  as  a  proper  EOT  function,  they 
tended  to  see  the  focus  of  such  training  a*  being  on  eliminating  prejudice  and  fostering  belter  commu¬ 
nications.  Few  commander*  related  EOT  program*  to  the  goal  of  eliminating  racial  discrimination. 

In  thi*  connection,  most  commander*  tended  to  see  the  race  problem  in  the  Army  in  individual  and 
Interpersonal  term*.  Esc  ept  among  thoer  who  had  undergone  some  race  relation*  training,  there  were 
very  few  familiar  with  the  concept  of  in»tltutional  racism  or  institutional  disc ri mjnation  and  how  EOT 
proftin'.i  might  be  related  to  these  concepts.  One  final  aspect  of  the  way  in  which  EOT  program*  were 
frequently  perceived  ia  the  emphasis  on  their  tractive  rather  than  proactive  functions.  Commander* 
would,  in  some  case*,  make  the  problem*  of  race  relation*  more  complea  by  attempting  to  correlate 
racial  conflicts  and  role  conflicts  without  understanding  that  roles  do  not  have  attitudes  and  role*  do 
not  engage  in  behavior  lionet,  p.  171).  Commanders  would  use  EOT  personnel  to  investigate 
complaints,  to  try  to  clam  down  flare-up*  In  the  clubs,  bars,  etc. ,  hut  were  much  less  likely  to 
permit  or  encourage  their  EOT  personnel  to  undertake  training  or  other  preventative  or  proac tive 
courses  of  action.  On*  EOT  officer  phrased  it  thi*  wayt 

They  only  call  on  me  when  there  Is  trouble  I’ve 
been  trying  to  get  a  training  program  approved  for  sia 
month* .  without  success,  but  we  had  Just  one  little 
riot,  and  the  nest  day  it  was  approved.  " 

To  a  large  estent.  the  military  community  is  a  mirror  reflection  of  the  larger  society.  There  I* 
still  a  crying  need  for  commanders  and  staff*  to  understand  that  it  is  important  to  creatively  balance 
an  understanding  of  Individual*,  their  behavior,  their  attitude*,  and  the  social  milieu  within  which 
task*,  mission*,  and  people  are  socialised. 

4.  Difference*  Among  Command*. 

It  was  a  distinct  impression  from  the  visits  to  1  J  major  command*  In  the  United  State*.  Ger¬ 
many.  Korea  and  Okinawa,  that  there  were  marked  difference*  In  knowledge  of  and  support  for  EOT 
program*.  These  difference*  were  mostly  reflected  among  top  command  because  there  was  far  lea* 
difference  among  the  II  commands  at  company /battery  and  battalion  level*.  That  i*.  it  is  not  certain 
that  the  difference*  In  top  command  were  yet  reflected  at  lower  level*.  Probably  they  will  be  so 
reflected,  but  it  ha*  not  occurred  yet.  On  the  one  estreme,  command*  were  found  in  which  com¬ 
manders  can  be  described  as  being  highly  educated  on  racial  issues  and  acutely  aware  of  the  racial 
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climate  and  the  problem!  in  Iheir  command  and  completely  committed  to  the  goala  of  KOT  and  the 
active  eradication  of  racial  dlac  rimination.  Moat  of  theae  reported  recent  experience!  in  aomr  race 
relation!  education  activitlea  which  had  profoundly  influenced  their  thinking.  On  the  other  extreme, 
convmandera  were  found  who  could  not  fairly  be  deacribed  aa  having  any  awareneaa  at  all  on  racial 
taauea,  nor  any  accurate  compreheneton  of  the  goala  of  EOT.  They  were  generally  aware  that  they  had 
better  mouth'  acceptance  and  eupport  of  EOT  no  matter  what  they  realty  thought  of  |t.  Such  com* 
mandera  tended  to  aee  equal  opportunity  and  equal  treatment  programe  aa  obataclra  to  miaeion  per. 
formance,  at  beat,  and  at  worat,  they  Identified  EOT  program!  aa  the  cauae  of  the  Army'a  race 
problem!.  They  typically  expreaaed  the  conviction  that  entirely  too  much  publicity  and  attention  waa 
being  given  to  a  nonexlatent  problem.  Since  theae  commander!  were  frequently  of  the  opinion  that 
there  waa  no  real  race  problem  in  the  Army,  EOT  waa  aeen  aa  an  overreactive  or  trumped-up 
program. 

Another  aapect  of  the  differencea  among  command!  waa  the  way  in  which  the  race  problem  waa 
defined.  On  the  other  hand,  the  baalc  problem  waa  frequently  defined  aa  that  of  violent  incident!. 

Among  people  holding  thia  view,  the  aolution  waa  aeen  aa  involving  keeping  the  lid  on  racial  violence. 
While  containing  racial  violence  ia  clearly  neceaaary,  it  ia  alao  clear  that  auch  action  ia  aymptom 
treatment  only  and  la  not  directed  at  removing  the  root  cauara  of  continuing  racial  tenaiona. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  other  commandrra  who  aald  they  had  come  to  are  that  the  baalc 
problem  waa  a  difference  In  treatment  between  blacka  and  whttea  and  that  the  aolution  lay.  ultimately, 
in  finding  waya  to  eliminate  the  difference. 

5.  Marked  Impact  of  Hacc  Relation!  Training, 

One  of  the  atrongeat  tmpreaainna  gained  waa  that  race  relationa  training  waa  making  a  big 
difference  in  how  commandere  understood  the  race  problem.  While  only  a  minority  of  the  total  number 
had  had  a  race  relatione  training  experience,  it  waa  extremely  clear  that  thoae  who  had.  tended  to 
expreaa  quite  different  perception!  and  underatandtng  •  f  the  race  problem  and  of  EOT  program!  than 
did  thoae  who  had  not  received  auch  training.  In  general,  thoae  with  race  relationa  training  tended  to 
be  far  more  eupportive  of  EOT  program!  and  to  expreaa  knowledge  of  and  concurrence  with  the  purpoaea 
of  the  programa  than  did  thoae  without  auch  training.  The  training  ia  typically  a  two  to  three-day 
aeminar-type  aeaalon  frequently  conducted  by  Oefener  Hare  Relations  lnatitute  (DRRII  graduate!.  One 
of  the  needa  moat  frequently  expreaaed  by  higher  commandere  waa  the  need  for  training  In  race  rela¬ 
tione  for  all  commandere. 

6.  The  Shift  in  Attitude!  Occurring  at  llattallon  Level. 

Another  impreaalon.  to  which  of  courae  there  were  many  exception!,  waa  that  an  attltudina) 
waterahed  aeemed  to  exiat  at  about  battalion  level.  Above  battalion  level,  there  waa  a  tendenc  y  for 
the  attitude#  of  commandere  toward  EOT  program!  to  be  predominantly  poaitive.  while  below  that 
level,  they  tended  to  be  predominantly  negative.  It  waa  alao  true  that  moat  of  the  officer!  who  had 
received  eome  race  relationa  educational  experience  were  at  brigade  level  and  above. 

7.  Eroblema  and  Dilrmnua  of  EOT  Personnel. 

Another  aet  of  clear-cut  impreaaiona  concerned  the  problem!  and  dilemmaa  of  EOT  peraonnet. 
There  were  aeveral  of  theae. 

Firel.  waa  the  overall  lack  of  training  in  Ihe  performance  of  their  job  and  the  general  ahaence  of 
guidance  in  any  form.  There  were  people  deaignated  aa  EOT  officera  at  brigade  and  hattalinn  levels, 
who  had  never  aeen  an  EOT  regulation,  did  nol  know  they  existed,  and  had  no  concept  of  their  job 
other  than  that  they  were  supposed  to  be  some  kind  of  a  complaint  department. 

On  the  other  hand.  EOT  personnel,  of  whom  many  were  black,  suffered  from  a  different  common 
prohlem--the  questioning  of  their  loyalty  and  commitment  to  the  Army  by  their  commanders.  Many  of 
theae  w ere  people  who  took  their  jobs  totally  seriously  and  worked  at  them  far  beyond  the  call  of 
normal  duty.  But  because  their'a  la  a  job  which  sometimes  involves  the  hearing  of  unwanted  news, 
the  surfacing  of  unwanted  problems,  and  the  stepping  on  toes  of  some  people,  their  loyalty  and  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  Army  sometimes  gets  called  unfairly  Into  question.  Theae  are  men  or  women  with  10.  15. 
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IH  year*  in  the  Army,  many  of  whom  could  not  be  more  loyal  nor  could  they  work  harder  to  arrve  the 
Army.  Itut.  by  virtue  o f  n.Wunder. landing  of  the  nature  and  requirement*  of  their  job.  they  are  ofteh 
mad*  to  <•*!  a*  rejected  and  outcast  from  the  Army  they  are  clncerely  and  *trenuou*ly  *t riving  to 
■  erve.  Thi*  phenomenon  doe*  little  to  encuurage  go..d  men  to  serve  in  ROT  positions. 

The  above  factor  l*  related  in  part  to  the  ba.tr  dilemma  of  EOT  personnel.  That  l*.  that  if  they 
do  their  job  well,  they  will  nece***rily  be  atepplng  on  *ome  people'*  toe*.  If  they  do  not.  it  i*  proba. 
bly  «  mea.urr  of  their  failure  to  detect  anything  that  need,  changing.  Since  the  toe.  on  which  they  *tep 
are  likely  to  belong  to  tho.e  who  are  their  .enior*  and  auperior*.  doing  their  job  well  can  be  painful 
to  then,  and  even  injuriou*  to  their  future  career.  Failure  to  do  their  job  i*  quickly  perceived  by 
collated  men  and  can  lead  to  a  arnou.lv  undermined  reputation.  In  a  few  case*  a  black  EOT  officer 
who  clearly  avoided  stepping  on  anybody'*  toe*  wag  referred  to  contemptuously  by  black  enlisted  men 
a*  the  General'*  Nigger  or  the  Colonel  *  Nigger  a*  the  case  may  be.  Such  EOT  officer*  frequently 
appeared  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  command  even  though  they  were  distrusted  and  sometime*  despised 


In  some  commands  the  calibre  of  EOT  personnel  was  unusually  mediocre.  In  some  case*  it 
seemed  the  quality  of  the  person  assigned  to  EOT  responsibilities  was  a  measure  of  the  degree  of 
command  support  for  the  program. 

One  final  observation  on  EOT  personnel  problems  is  that  frequently  the  EOT  officer  or  NCOwa* 
either  too  high  ranking  and/or  too  old  to  be  an  effective  communicator  with  young  enlisted  men.  It  i* 
suggested  that  some  EOT  personnel  at  the  .Specialist  Four  level  and  below  are  needed,  especially  if 
Communication  is  to  be  effected  with  those  voung  EM  who  have  real  needs  for  EOT  service*  and 
programs. 

9'  -Ihr-Pttn^r  Efficiency  Hejtort  IQKH)  Hating  „f  Performance  In  Support  of  Equal  Opportunity 
and  Treatment.  ' 


On*  question  asked  commanders  w*.  what  they  thought  about  the  rating  required  on  the  OER 
Concerning  performance  on  equal  opportunity  and  treatment.  With  few  eaceptlon*  there  wa*  almost 
unanimous  and  strongly  voiced  opposition  to  that  requirement.  The  reason*  given  for  opposing  it  were 
largely  that.  In  it*  present  form,  it  was  meaningless.  Each  command  tended  to  work  out  a  particular 
rubber  stamp  statement  that  wa*  invariably  used.  One  officer  Interviewed,  whose  most  recent  assign, 
ment  had  Involved  reviewing  the  OF.Rs  of  some  H.000  officers  -  Colonel,  and  below  -  staled  that  they 
were  all  rated  essentiaflv  the  same,  all  were  rated  as  having  good  performance  in  the  area  of  EOT 
programs,  lien  among  tho.e  who  are  in  favor  of  such  a  rating  being  made,  most  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  present  requirement  because  no  guidance  was  provided  which  defined  good  and  poor  perform. 
*nce  in  thit  are*. 

Feedback  Information  for  the  Handbook. 

It  wa*  mentioned  earlier  that  one  of  the  objective*  was  to  obtain  feedback  information  to  a 
handbook  for  leaders  providing  guidelines  for  Improving  race  relation*.  This  handbook  had  been 
prepared  on  a  previous  project  and  was  provided  during  the  field  visit*  to  potential  user*  to  read  it 
and  provide  feedback  on  their  reaction  to  it.  On  the  basis  of  their  feedback,  it  is  intended  that  a  final 
vff*ion  bf  prepared. 

One  hundred  and  thirty  offlc  era  and  noncommissioned  officers  read  the  handbook  and  were  Inter¬ 
viewed  and  given  a  questionnaire  on  it.  The  feedback  wa*  almost  universally  favorable,  indicating 
that  there  wa.  a  high  need  for  such  materials  and  that  the  particular  handbook  was  highly  responsive 
to  those  need*.  In  general,  only  minor  modifications  were  indicated,  in  addition  to  the  overwhelmingly 
favorable  interview  comment*,  other  evidence  that  the  handbook  wa.  meeting  need*  included  the  fact 
•Hat  many  instructor*  in  race  relation*  had  immediately  begun  to  incorporate  material*  from  the  hand- 
b«K>k  Into  their  lesson  plan*  and  almost  all  readers  requested  that  they  be  permitted  to  keep  their  copy. 
In  addition,  in  two  major  command*,  the  Commanding  General  had  the  handbook  reproduced  and 
directed  that  all  hie  commander*  read  it. 


IV.  THE  SUCCESS  OF  EQUAL  OPPORTUNE!  Y/THKA  I  WENT  IN  THE  ARMY. 


Much  ol  what  ha#  hern  reported  >u  far  ha#  tended  to  he  critical  of  various  aspect#  of  KOI  program# 
and  to  highlight  their  weaknesses  and  inadequacies.  If  one  is  committed  to  improving  program  effec¬ 
tiveness  such  a  focus  1#  right  and  proper.  However,  by  such  an  emphasis  it  is  not  intended  to  present 
a  distorted  or  unduly  negative  picture  of  the  Army's  success  in  eliminating  rac  ial  discrimination.  To 
the  contrary,  the  Army  as  a  total  organisation  has  been  mors  successful  in  this  regard  than  any  other 
major  institution  in  American  society.  The  Army,  in  fact,  has  an  impressive  story  to  tell  because  it 
offers  one  of  the  only  examples  available  of  how  an  organisation  can.  in  cold,  hard  objective  terms, 
successfully  undertake  the  process  of  eliminating  the  fact  of  rat  ial  dl  sc  r  I  ml  nation. 

These  comments  are  supported  with  some  data.  First.  It  is  possible  to  develop  objective  measures 
of  institutional  racial  disc  r  imination  which  tan  help  lift  the  debate  out  of  the  quegnurr  of  st  rongl  y- held 
personal  convictions  and  opinions  of  individuals.  To  the  extent  such  measures  can  be  devised,  it  is 
possible  to  then  measure  the  degree  of  success  that  an  organisation  has  in  achieving  its  stated  goal  of 
elinunating  racial  discrimination. 

To  Illustrate  this  contention,  one  example  is  presented.  It  is  proposed  that  racial  disc r imination 
in  an  organisation  be  measured  by  correlations  betwen  skin  color  and  what  happens  to  people  in  that 
organisation. 

Such  hypothetical  example*  are  shown  in  Figure  'K  Two  situations  are  shown  here.  In  Situation 
A.  the  higher  the  grade,  the  smaller  the  percentage  of  blacks  in  that  grade  This  perfect  stairstep 
shows  that  there  is  a  high  correlation  between  grade  and  skin  color.  It  is  this  pattern  which  is  still 
generally  found  in  all  organisations  in  any  society.  In  contrast,  in  Situation  B,  the  same  total  per* 
centage  of  blacks  is  seen  as  in  Situation  A.  but  they  are  distributed  differently  across  grades.  There 
is  no  predictable  pattern  In  Situation  I'- -essentially  blacks  are  distributed  randomly  across  grades. 

In  other  words,  in  Situation  A  something  Is  operating  such  that  blacks  are  treated  systematically 
differently  than  whites,  whereas,  in  Situation  It.  there  Is  no  indication  that  black#  and  whites  are  being 
treated  differently,  at  least  on  this  one  din>en#ion.  It  Is  possible  to  reflect  the  difference  between 
Situations  A  and  It  by  calculating  the  correlation  coefficient  between  grade  and  percentage  of  blacks 
in  grade.  This  can  be  done  by  rank  ordering  the  percentage#  and  calculating  a  rank  order  correlation 
coefficient.  If  one  calculates  a  correlation  «  oeffi*  lent  for  Situation  A,  it  would  be  high,  approaching 
1.0.  If  one  calculates  the  correlation  coefficient  for  Situation  It.  it  would  he  low.  approaching  sero. 
Such  correlation  coefficients  *t»  measures  of  the  degree  of  Institutional  disc  r  imination  within  an 
or ganiaation.  This  Is  an  example  of  correlation  on  one  such  dimension  here,  hut  clearly  one  could 
develop  correlations  for  a  whole  array  of  such  dimensions  which  would  provide  an  objective  reflection 
•d  the  wavs  in  and  extent  to  which  people  with  different  colored  skin*  are  treated  differently  In  that 
organisation.  Notice  that  such  measure#  do  not  say  anything  at  all  at* nit  whether  the  difference  in 
treatment  ie  intended  or  not.  they  only  indicate  the  extent  to  which  differences  exist. 


The  four  services  compare  on  the  measure  just  described  as  follows: 


dilution  A:  High  CortrUlion 
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In  Figure  10.  the  correlation  coefficients  (or  each  o(  the  .ervlce.  and  (or  o((lrrr.  and  collated  n.en 
are  preaented  aeparately.  It  ia  aeen  that,  at  leaat  on  thia  meaaure,  the  Army  la  far  ahead  u f  the 
other  aervicea.  The  correlationa  (or  the  Army  are  low  and  are  getting  close  to  aero,  whereaa  the 
correlationa  (or  the  other  aervicea  are  high.  eepecUlly  regarding  o((icera.  where  the  correlationa 
are  almoat  aa  high  aa  they  can  get.  In  other  worda.  a  picture  in  the  other  three  aervicea  ia  much 
cloaer  to  the  atairatep  in  Situation  A.  while  the  Army  ia  cloaer  to  the  random  distribution  o(  Situation 
11.  Now.  let  ua  look  at  there  two  correlationa  (or  the  Army  over  time. 
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Figure  10.  Rank  order  correlationa  between  grade  and  percentage 
o(  blacka  in  grade  (1970  Dalai. 

In  Figure  II.  theee  two  correlationa  calculated  (or  the  Army  (or  every  year  aince  I9(,2.  Thia  giver  a 
look  at  how  the  correlation  between  grade  and  percent  o(  blackr  in  grade  haa  changed  over  thia  time 
period.  The  picture  aeen  here  can  be  labeled  "eliminating  racial  diarrimination.  fly  the  above 
concept,  eliminating  racial  diarrimination  meant  ultimately  driving  correlationa  auch  aa  there  to 
aero.  On  thia  dimension  at  leaat.  the  Army  ia  way  ahead  o(  the  game.  It  ia  douhtlul  that  thia  change 
haa  occurred  because  o(  any  one  particular  program  or  (actor,  but  rather,  ia  the  cumulative  e((ect 
o(  many  dlderent  (actors,  policies,  and  courses  of  action. 

This  la  only  one  eaample  ol  a  concept  which  can  be  developed  and  applied  aa  criterion  measurer 
of  the  success  of  EOT  programs.  Such  hard  measures  which  avoid  the  problem  of  personal  opinion 
and  anecdotal  data  could  go  far  in  clarifying  the  objectives  of  EOT  and  the  success  of  the  program  in 
meeting  those  objectiveai 

V.  POSSIBLE  ACTION  IMPLICATIONS. 

So  far  some  indication  of  the  kinds  of  findings  that  will  come  from  the  study  haa  been  presented. 
However,  what  action  implications  do  these  findings  have’  Just  as  the  findings  #  are  preliminary, 
so  must  be  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them.  Still,  there  are  a  number  of  implications  for  possible 
actions  which  the  Army  may  wish  to  consider.  In  this  final  section  are  descriptions  of  some  of  the 
courses  of  action  suggested  by  the  findings. 
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A.  K«ce  Relation*  Training.  The  strongest  message  in  the  data  so  far  is  the  need  for  race 
relations  training  at  all  levels  in  the  Army.  It  is  suspected  that  the  ultimate  acceptance  and  success 
of  HOT  programs  will  be  dependent  on  the  extent  and  quality  of  race  relations  training.  As  1  indicated 
earlier,  in  commands  where  there  had  been  little  or  no  training,  the  climate  and  the  soil  were  not 
supportive  of  KOT  programs,  whereas,  they  generally  were  where  there  had  been  training.  This 
impression  was  so  pronounced  that  it  may  make  sense  to  require  race  relations  training  from  the  top 
down  before  seriously  introducing  KOT  concepts  and  programs.  This  suggestion  is  made  because  it 
may  be  that  trying  to  initiate  GOT  programs  without  such  prior  training  may  actually  be  counter* 
productive  with  respect  to  the  goals  of  the  programs,  f  or  top  command  at  brigade  level  and  above. 

a  training  experience  similar  to  the  two-day  Kxecutive  Seminars  in  Race  Relations  which  has  been 
developed  and  used  in  the  Navy  wt>uld  be  most  appropriate.  Kor  commands  at  lower  levels,  the  DRR1 
1  H-hour  course  is  probably  suitable.  In  addition,  our  findings  would  definitely  support  the  inclusion 
of  race  relations  training  at  all  Army  schools. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  providing  race  relations  training  to  dependents  as  well.  There 
is  definitely,  a  place  for  such  training  at  the  high  school  level.  It  is  also  seen  that  there  arc  appar¬ 
ently  successful  programs  dealing  with  race  relations  and  cross  cultural  relations  being  initiated  and 
run  by  servicemen  s  wives,  with  wives  as  the  target  population.  There  is  definite  merit  in  such 
programs  and  a  critical  need  to  reach  not  only  Army  personnel  themselves,  but  their  familes  as  well. 
This  point  was  more  sharply  drawn  in  the  overseas  visit,  but  the  same  need  exists  in  Continental 
United  States  as  well. 

The  point  has  been  made  that  the  overall  lnvage  of  KOT  programs  tends  to  be  negative,  their  goals 
not  understood,  and  their  substance  largely  on  paper.  If  EOT  programs  are  to  achieve  their  purposes, 
this  image  must  be  corrected  and  it  would  appear  that  only  through  training  in  this  to  be  done. 

In  summary,  if  limited  to  one  single  r ecommcndation  for  improving  the  effectiveness  of  KOT 
programs  st  this  point,  it  would  be  train,  train,  train. 

B.  The  Structure  of  KOT  Programs.  As  a  generalisation,  among  the  I  1  different  commands 
visited,  much  similarity  was  not  observed  in  the  structure  and  functioning  of  KOI  programs.  A  lot 
of  the  differences  come  from  different  concepts  of  the  KOT  program  and  the  KOT  officer.  Some  K)T 
officers  have  direct  access  to  the  commander  and  some  are  many  levels  removed.  Some  report  daily 
to  the  commander  some  weekly,  some  monthly,  and  some  not  st  all.  In  CONI’S.  the  Kqua)  Opportun¬ 
ity  Officer  or  Race  Relations  Officer  st  post  level  la  often  a  civilian.  The  CONARC  regulation  which 
established  this  office  allows  this  individual  to  be  either  military  or  civilian.  Very  frequently  his 
training  and  experience  have  been  with  civilian  Kqual  Kmployment  Opportunity  problems  and  in  some 
cases  he  also  functions  as  the  post  KKO.  While  he  often  has  valuable  community  ties  that  may  l>e 
utilised  in  cases  of  off. post  disc rimination.  he  is  hampered  by  being  outside  the  Army  or ganisation. 

He  finds  it  difficult  to  relate  to  young  enlisted  personnel,  he  is  resented  or  ignored  by  the  chain  of 
command,  and  he  frequently  i  ompUlns  of  Inadequate  staffing,  Kcw  enlisted  personnel  on  the  post  know 
of  his  existence.  As  competent  and  committed  as  some  of  these  individuals  are.  they  have  difficulty 
functioning  as  responsive  grievance  channels  under  these  circumstances. 

In  general,  there  appears  to  be  s  lot  of  concern  and  a  lot  of  confusion  over  how  the  ROT  or  RRO 
relates  to  the  chain  of  command.  Consideration  should  he  given  to  clarifying  the  role  and  function  of 
ROT  officers  to  include  the  possible  restriction  of  the  role  to  Army  personnel  and  the  provisions  of 
detailed  guidance  to  commanders  on  the  role,  duties,  and  functions  of  KOT  personnel.  Another 
suggestion  in  this  regard  would  he  to  insure  that  there  are  low  ranking  -  Spec  4  and  helow  -  KM 
associated  with  the  KOT  office.  In  many  instances  KM  do  not  utilise  the  services  of  the  ROT  office 
for  the  same  reasons  they  don't  go  to  their  Commanding  Officer  or  the  Inspector  General  In  the  first 
place. 

Related  to  this  last  comment  Is  an  observation  concerning  the  Housing  Referral  Office  which  has  s 
potentially  great  KOT  function  to  perform.  In  general,  newly  arriving  peraonnel  do  not  report  to  the 
Housing  Referral  Office  in  spite  of  the  requirement  on  their  orders  that  they  do  so.  This  fact  hampers 
the  Army’s  Kqual  Opportunity  in  Off-Post  Housing  Program.  Whites  as  well  ss  blacks  frequently  do 
not  see  the  off-limits  list,  and  they  are  not  aware  of  the  mechanica  of  the  program.  Complaints 
regarding  housing  frequently  do  not  reach  the  Housing  Referral  Office.  Housing  Referral  Officers 
sre  frequently  civilians  who  have  many  responaibilities  in  addition  to  KOT.  They  complained  of  inade¬ 
quate  staffing  generally,  but  apecifically  with  regard  to  racial  diacrimination  in  off-post  housing,  they 
saw  the  need  for  Army  personnel  on  their  staff  who  were  better  able  than  they  could  to  relate  to  the 
housing  problems  of  minority  aoldlers. 
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C.  OE'.R  and  KKK  Guidance.  Another  potential  action  Implication  concerns  the  OKK  and  EER 
requirement •  for  ration  performance  in  the  area  of  equal  opportunity.  Conetderation  of  two  kinds  of 
changes  ia  recommended: 

1.  Explicit  recognition  that  some  roles  have  far  greater  requirement  for  IBT  skills  and  knowl¬ 
edges  than  others  (a  line  company  commander  versus  a  plans  and  training  officer,  for 
example), 

-•  Provision  of  specific  guidance  on  how  to  rate  EX*T  performance.  That  is.  exactly  what  does 
good  performance  or  poor  performance  actually  look  like?  iiecause  such  guidance  is  now- 
lacking.  much  o f  the  intent  behind  the  requirement  for  such  a  rating  Is  lost. 

In  general,  not  recommended  in  dropping  the  rating,  hut  rather,  provising  more  realistic  and 
specific  guidance  on  just  what  is  to  be  rated. 

I).  Ihibllc  Information  Program  on  TOT.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  how  best  to  publicise 
®OT  so  that  the  prevailing  level  of  ignorance  as  to  what  EXJT  is  all  about  is  most  effectively  raised. 
Such  a  program  is  needed  to  supplement  but  not  substitute  for  training  in  race  relations  and  EXIT. 
Reference  materials  of  all  sorts  are  needed  by  EXIT  personnel  as  well  as  particular  guidance  on 
performing  their  particular  job. 

K.  Special  Requirements  for  KOT  Overseas.  CXitside  CONUS,  there  exists  the  special  problems 
that  come  from  interrelationships  with  indigenous  people.  It  has  been  observed  that  most  frequently, 
if  training  in  cross-cultural  relations  is  given,  it  is  being  done  separately  from  training  in  race  rela¬ 
tions,  Consideration  should  be  given  to  combining  these  two  kinds  of  training  with  possible  benefits 
to  both.  It  is  true  sometimes  that  the  tendency  to  genrralire  such  training  under  titles  like  ’  Human 
Relations  Training'  as  being  one  wav  of  avoiding  dealing  directly  with  racial  problems  is  seen.  How¬ 
ever.  that  is  not  a  necessary  result  of  the  generalisation  and  presumably  could  he  overcome. 

E  .  E.nltsted  Advisors.  One  proposition  that  met  with  almost  universal  approval  among  E'.M  was 
the  idea  of  using  trained  lower  -  ranking  black  and  white  enlisted  personnel  who  would  be  available  with¬ 
in  each  unit  to  adlvse  soldiers  of  their  legal  rights  and  to  act  as  a  source  of  information.  This 
practice  could  help  overcome  the  distrust  EM  have  for  the  entire  military  justice  system  and  offers 
one  opportunity  for  the  fudge  Advocate  Grneral  (JAG)  system  to  begin  to  alter  the  negative  image  it 
has  among  E:M.  Judge  Advocate  General  officers  could  provide  training  to  the  enlisted  advisors  and 
could  serve  as  problem-solving  backstops  to  them. 
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These  are  only  a  few  of  the  potential  implications  to  which  the  data  might  point.  Within  the  next 
several  months  the  data  will  he  analysed  and  more  and  firm  recommendations  can  be  made  along  these 
lines. 

It  ia  sometimes  objected  that  the  kind  of  data  obtained  in  this  study  is  perceived  reality  not  the 
actual  reality  and  that  courses  of  action  should  only  be  charted  on  the  basis  of  actual  reality.  Just 
because  lots  of  people  think  that  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  (UCMJI  Is  unfairly  administered, 
for  example,  does  not  mean  that  it  is  and  should  be  changed.  That,  of  course,  is  true,  but  it  is  argued 
that  one  should  always  be  looking  at  both  the  actual  and  the  perceived  reality.  If  the  system  is  per¬ 
ceived  as  unfair  and  it  is  not  unfair  in  reality,  then  the  task  is  to  educate  and  convince  the  misper* 
ceivers.  If.  however,  the  system  is  perceived  as  unfair  and  In  reality  is.  then  the  task  is  to  change 
that  reality. 
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RACK  RELATIONS  EDUCATION  IN  THE  ARMY 

-  In  order  to  comply  with  Secretary  Laird'*  desire*  that  our  equal  opportunity  program*  be 
in*titutionali*ed  a*  a  priority  management  function  »r  have  made  a  complete  rea**e**ment  of  our 
race  relation*  education  effort*. 

•  The  concept  of  an  expanded  Army  wide  race  relation*  education  program  ha*  been  developed, 
ulth  a  view  to  injuring  a  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  subject  on  a  continuing  basis  at  all  levels. 

-  The  program  integrate*  formal  instruction  in  race  relation*  given  in  the  training  establishment 
urith  a  comprehensive  progrant  to  Improve  interracial  communication  -  which  we  call  the  Racial 
Awareness  Program  -  in  our  unit*. 

•  To  insure  our  top  managers  and  leaders  are  sufficiently  sensitive  to  the  problem  of  racial 
tension  and  the  method*  of  countering  it.  they  will  be  given  'sperial  training. 

-  This  briefing  outlines  the  concept  and  Include*  a  description  of  the  elements  of  the  program  and 
the  objective*  which  have  been  set  for  each. 

-  formal  race  relations  training  is  conducted  by  CONARC  in  basic  training  and  service  school 
establishment*. 

•  Level  l  is  the  entry  level,  given  ail  soldiers  In  the  first  four  weeks  of  basic  training.  It 
provide*  a  uniform  leva!  of  understanding  of  the  Army's  race  relations  and  equal  opportunity 
program*  and  Is  our  initial  effort  to  counter  the  iiuses  of  racial  tension  through  education.  It  sets  the 
scene  for  a  man's  Army  service  in  an  atnvosphere  of  teamwork  and  racial  harmony. 

-  Level  1  courses  are  for  young  officers  and  NCO*.  They  reinforce  much  of  the  level  I  training, 
but  at  a  higher  level,  and  provide  the  basis  for  junior  leadership  to  deal  with  race  relations  problems. 

-  Level  J  provide*  advanced  race  relations  training  'or  middle  grade  officers  and  NCO*  and 
concentrates  on  leadership  responsibilities  and  technique*  In  dealing  with  racial  tension. 

•  The  standard  courses  of  Instruction  at  each  level  are  four  hour*  in  length,  but  many  school* 
have  expanded  their  courses  to  six  hours.  At  levels  Z  and  5  outside  study  and  problem  solving 
exercise*  give  additional  rxposure. 

-  Race  relations  problems  are  integrated  into  other  subjects  in  all  courses. 

-  The  Rarlal  Awareness  Program  is  a  new  concept  designed  to  insure  effective  race  relations 
effort*  in  units. 

-  It  include*  all  unit  activities  directed  toward  Improving  interracial  communication,  and  will  be 
for  unit*  what  the  Equal  Opportunity  Program  Is  for  individual*. 

-  We  will  have  two  Army  Regulations:  AR  hOO-il  for  Equal  Opportunity  Programs,  and  another 
In  the  AR  f>00-  series  for  the  Racial  Awareness  Program. 

-  The  detail*  of  the  new  concept  are  now  being  developed  to  determine  which  specific  activities, 
such  as  observance  of  Dr.  King's  birthday,  are  appropriate  for  the  Racial  Awareness  Program. 

-  Special  race  relations  training  will  he  provided  for  top  managers.  The  thrust  of  this  training 
will  be  toward  the  command  and  staff  responsibilities  for  effective  Equal  Opportunity  and  Race 
Relations  Program*. 


-  Formal  schooling  Includes  the  AWC  and  CGSC  Course*.  Senior  Levrl  NCOKS  at  the  Sergeants 
Major  Academy  and  the  Senior  l  omnvander*  Orientation  Course  given  at  Fort  Knot. 

■  The  General  Officer  Orientation  Program  and  special  race  relations  orientation*  for  the  Army's 
leadership  are  also  Included. 

-  A*  additional  educational  requirements  for  lop  management  are  Identified  they  will  be  Included 
In  this  element. 

-  Racial  Awareness  Program  Seminars  will  be  mandatory  for  every  unit  In  the  Army. 

•  A  standard  outline  to  be  accomplished  annually  will  be  specified  by  DA  In  the  Racial  Awareness 
Program  AR. 

•  Maximum  participation  by  every  unit  member  will  be  stressed,  but  the  strength  of  the  program 
ties  In  Improved  Interracial  communication  on  a  unit  wide  basis.  If  an  Individual  misses  a  given 
seminar  he  will  still  benefit  through  Its  effect  on  his  unit  as  a  whole. 

•  So  record  of  Individual  attendance  will  be  required,  but  report*  of  unit  seminar*  will  be 
required. 


-  Efforts  will  be  made  to  tie  the  Racial  Perception  Inventory  directly  to  the  standard  seminar  out¬ 
line  so  it  can  be  used  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  the  program. 

-  Draft  Seminar  Outline  shown  was  developed  from  curriculum*  developed  by  DRRI  and  the  Infantry 
School,  ft  will  he  further  refined  before  publication. 

-  Unit  level*  Indicated  are  equivalent*  and  this  will  be  spelled  out  In  the  AR. 

-  Outline  will  be  standard  for  all  units,  but  since  block*  II  -  V  t  need  not  be  consecutive  they  can  be 
scheduled  a*  desired. 

-  After  initial  Introduction  (hour  lal  this  portion  will  become  part  of  the  unit’s  orientation  for  new 
personnel. 

-  Standard  outline*,  similar  to  those  in  sn  Army  Subject  Schedule,  will  be  provided  for  each  hour. 
Those  outline*  will  he  expanded  In  the  units  to  address  that  specific  unit. 

-  Note  that  the  thrust  of  the  program  Is  toward  teamwork  In  the  unit,  n  addresses  both  minority 
and  majority  view*  with  a  view  to  molding  all  unit  member*  together  In  a  spirit  of  comradeship. 

-  Unit  commanders  will  establish  their  own  schedule,  but  our  view  I*  that  the  seminars  will  be 
most  effertive  U  conduited  throughout  the  year.  In  this  way.  Interracial  communication  and  the 
teamwork  it  stimulates  wtll  become  a  part  of  the  everyday  fibre  of  Army  life, 

-  Obtectlves  shown  are  for  Active  Army  only.  A*  the  Reserve  Component's  rate  relations  training 
program  is  further  devebiped.  ob)ecltves  for  Armv  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve*  can  also  be 
established. 

V 

-  Figure*  shown  are  for  Individual*.  In  management  documents  they  are  further  broken  down  by 
Army  Training  Center*  and  service  school  and  by  grade  of  Individual. 

-  l.evel  I.  2  and  ^  training  is  recorded  on  officer  *  Form  f»h  and  FMs  Form  20. 

•  Through  the  end  of  FY  72  a  total  of  JI0.96*  EM  have  received  l.evel  I  training  and  Ilk,  471 
officers  and  warrant  officer*  and  Ilf,  199  EM  have  received  l.evel  2  and  1  training.  In  addition. 

40.000  E4  and  F.V*  received  race  relations  Instruction  a*  a  part  of  the  Paste  leadership  Course. 

Thu*  It  is  safe  to  sav  that  virtually  all  E4'a,  EV*  and  Ef.'*  in  the  Army  have  had  formal  race  relation* 
instruction  at  l.evel  2,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  E6's.  These  personnel  will  he  trained  In  Ian  7J  in 
a  special  program  carried  out  a*  an  extension  of  the  Paste  l.esdership  Course. 
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-  There  objective#  provide  (or  (urmal  race  relation#  on  a  progreaatvv  baaia  (or  all  officer#  In 
the  Utflcrra  I'aalc  and  Advanced  Couraaa,  and  (or  KM  aa  follow#:  I/)  In  NCOES  and  1/2  In  NCO 
Academlea;  the  remaining  l/t>  of  the  NCO'i  will  he  on  an  'up  or  out  baaia. 

•  Capability  o(  unit#  to  conduct  KAI’  Seminar#  largely  dependent  upon  aupply  of  Inatructora. 

-  Full  DRRI  team  capability  for  unlla  la  142  teanta  in  brlgadea  or  comparable  alaed  unit#  and  will 
be  met  by  20  July  19?). 

-  Appr  oxtmately  2,092  unit  dtecuaelon  leadera  (an  average  of  6  per  DHHI  in)  are  required  to 
aupplement  DHHI  team#.  Our  objective  la  to  fill  tbla  requirement  by  I  January  1974.  The  Infantry 
School  will  train  approximately  I,  100  (or  CONUS  unlta  and  the  remaining  7)0>  will  be  trained  In 
commanda  overaeaa.  (420  In  USAHKUK,  100  In  USARPAC.  other#  In  USA R SO  and  USARAI..  I 

•  DRRI  team#  will  operate  full  lime  and  will  be  controlled  at  brigade  or  >  omparable  level, 

-  Unit  dtecuaelon  leader#  will  operate  on  a  part  time  baaia  and  will  operate  at  battallim  or 
equivalent  level. 


-  Current  plana  call  (or  IS  DRRI  teama  In  Army  Training  Center#  and  aervire  echonle,  but  l(  rare 
relation#  training  at  level#  I,  2  and  I  la  Increaaed.  thia  requirement  may  go  up. 


•  Thia  chart  ehowe  unlt'a  capability  to  conduct  race  relatdwie  aemlnara,  aeaumtng  all  DRRI 
teama  are  trained  by  20  July  1971  and  all  unit  dtacueelon  leadera  are  trained  by  I  January  1974. 

-  At  the  beginning  ol  Id  Quarter  FY  71  (I  Jan  73)  lea#  than  19  of  our  brlgadea  or  comparable 
alaed  unlta  will  have  the  complete  race  relation#  tnatructor  capability  of  a  DRRI  team  and  unit 
diacuaelon  leadera:  119  will  have  a  leaat  a  DRRI  team:  91%  will  have  one  DRRI  tnatructor  and  219 
will  have  no  capability. 


.  Uv  beginning  of  4th  Quarter  FY  71  (I  Apr  7)1  all  brigade#  wilt  have  aome  aemlnar  capability, 
with  2 SN  at  full  capacity:  129  with  a  DRRI  team:  and  4SN  with  one  DRRI  tnatructor. 

•  Early  la  lat  Quarter  FY  74  (20  Jul  ?))  419  will  be  at  full  capacity  and  S2N  will  have  a  DRRI 
team. 

■  Hr  beginning  of  Id  Quarter  FY  74  (I  Jan  74)  alt  unlta  ahould  be  at  full  capacity. 

•  ftrtgadea  with  a  DRRI  team  and  all  unit  dtacuaaton  leadera  ran  conduct  all  Id  hour#  of  the 
aemlnar  program  annually. 

•  Prlgadea  with  a  DRRI  team  only  can  conduct  II  hour#  of  the  aemlnar  program  annually.  We 
alao  give  credit  for  a  full  II  houra  (or  brlgadea  with  one  DRRI  tnatructor.  realltlng  that  the  training 
will  not  be  at  maximum  effertivenree. 


-  Pared  on  the  tnatructor  capacity  available  to  our  unit#  our  maximum  aemlnar  participation 
capacity  will  rlae  from  appr ovlmately  1.9  million  manhour#  for  the  laat  half  of  FY  71  to  full  capacity 
of  approximately  12.6  million  manhour#  In  FY  79.  The  latter  figure  reprearnte  Id  houra  of  RAP 
aemlnar#  (or  each  man.  aaaumlng  about  700,000  men  In  unlta. 


.  II  II  emphasised  Ihtt  this  chart  represent*  *  mtilmum  programed  objective.  Detail  plane  will 
be  obtained  (runi  nujor  command*  on  which  to  base  a  revi*ed  objective.  The  revised  objective  will 
then  be  u*ed  to  measure  *tatl*tical  pe rformance. 

•  Efforts  will  be  made  to  ad*ipt  the  Racial  Perception  Inventory  (RPII  a*  a  performance  measuring 
tool.  U  this  proves  feasible,  objectives  in  terms  of  perception  Improvement  will  be  set  and 
performance  in  those  tern)*  will  be  measured  through  successive  KPT*  administered  to  units. 

.  Objectives  for  formal  school  training  of  managers  (AWC,  CGSC,  SMA  and  SCOCI  are  set  in 
terms  of  curriculum  hours  which  are  reviewed  for  sufficiency  at  DA. 

-  Annual  active  Army  student  numbers  are: 

AWC  180 

CGSC  97Z 

SMA  FY  71  100;  FY  74  400 

SCOC  FY  7J  ISO;  FY  74  100 

-  General  officer  orientation  will  include  equivalent  members  of  the  Army  Secretariat  and  will  be 
coordinated  in  accordance  with  plans  now  being  developed  In  Mr.  Miller's  office.  First  sessions  are 
scheduled  for  February  -  June  197).  and  will  be  repeated  annually  for  newly  selected  general  officer* 
and  member*  of  the  secretariat. 

-  The  special  orientation  for  the  Army's  leadership  fFleld  Grade  Officers,  Company  Grade 
Officers  and  Senior  NCOs)  are  quick  fixes  designed  to  establish  an  Initial  uniform  level  of  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  racial  situation  In  the  Army.  They  will  he  conducted  world-wide  In  the  period  January  - 
June  197). 


SPECIAL  RACK  R FLAT IONS  TRAINING  FOR  MANACERS 
OBJECTIVES 

1.  ARMY  WAR  COLLEGE:  Z9  Hour s  for  all  students;  19  Elective  hour*  for  approximately 
)0  student*. 

Z.  COMMAND  AND  GENERAL  STAFF  CQI.LF.GF:  4  Hour*  direct  instruction  and  10  Hour* 
Integrated  instruction  tor  *11  students,  40  Elective  Hour*  for  up  to  ZOO  student*. 

).  SERGEANTS  MA  l OH  ACADEMY;  ZR  Hour*  for  all  students;  research  t*q>le  In  race 
relation*. 

4.  GENERAL  OFFICER  ORIENTATION:  498  General  Officer*  and  ))  equivalent  member*  of 

Army  Secretariat  In  EY  7)  (Feb-Junl.  approximately  7$  In  EY  74. 

5.  SENIOR  COMMANDERS  ORIENTATION  COCRSE:  FY  7)i  ISO;  FY  74:  100. 

S.  SPECIAL  ORIENTATIONS:  I  tS.  IZ0  Officers.  88.  fOO  NCO’s  Jan- Jun  7). 


.  The  reporting  system  for  the  Army's  race  relations  education  program  will  he  designed  to 
provide  DA  information  on  which  to  base  Its  management  of  the  program.  Subordinate  commander* 
will  have  to  keep  similar  information  at  each  level, 

-  Training  conducted  in  Army  Training  Center*  and  the  service  schools  is  an  organic  pa  rt  of  our 
Individual  training  program.  It  is  programed  and  reported  to  DA  on  an  annual  basis  by  course  and  by 
school.  This  system  is  sufficient  for  DA'*  management  purposes:  however,  to  verifv  the  statistical 
effectiveness  of  the  training  and  annual  screening  of  record*  for  Level  Z  and  1  training  will  be 
conducted. 


•  Heporte  i>1  KAJ*  Seminary  will  be  ubtilncd  Irani  major  commands  by  PA  and  mill  br  baaed  on 
Individual  aeminar  participation  ao  it  can  br  matched  against  programed  and  planned  objectives, 

F  nan  t  hi  a  report  both  individual  and  unit  pa  rtic  ipat  ion  can  be  gauged  and  a  haata  for  commande  will 
be  eatabllahrd, 

-  A  aeparate  avatrm  to  report  the  rraulta  of  the  Racial  Perception  Inventory  will  be  eatabllahrd. 

•  Keporta  on  apeclal  programa  will  be  required  aa  a  part  of  the  baric  tasking  document  for  each 
program. 


I  UK  AKMY  HACK  RK1.AT1QNS  KDUCATION  PROGRAM 
RF.PORTS 

A.  FORMAL  T RAINING  PROGRAM: 

•  Report  of  training  given  by  courae  and  level  from  CONARC  to  DA  on  an  annual  baaia. 

-  Annual  acreening  of  maatrr  tape  record  to  verify  I.evel  2  and  J  training  for  offlcera  and 

NCO'a. 

It.  RACIAL  AWAKKNKSS  PROGRAM 

*  Quarterly  report  of  RAP  Seminara  conducted  and  planned  from  major  commande  to  DA. 
>  Special  community  activitiea  included  in  quarterly  report. 

-  RPi  reaulta  by  aeparate  channela. 

C.  SPKC  IAL  THA1MNG  KOR  MANAGKRs 

-  Individual  reporta  by  program. 


SUMMARY 

1.  The  Army'a  race  relatione  education  program  la  a  comprehenaive,  fully  integrated  effort 
which  capitallaea  on  individual  training  and  increaaed  racial  awareneaa  in  unite. 

2.  On  an  annual  baaia  almoat  one  third  of  the  Army  recelvea  formal  race  relatione  instruction 
in  the  training  egtahliehmrnt. 

I.  The  Racial  Awareneaa  Program  in  unite  la  an  orderly.  Army  wide  effort  to  make  interracial 
communication  a  part  if  the  everyday  fibre  of  Army  life. 

4.  Kvery  aoldier  will  be  a  part  of  rontinuoue  exposure  to  race  relatione  training  for  hie  entire 
period  of  eervlce. 

-  For  example  a  flret  term  aoldier  ha  a  a  potential  for  a  total  of  Id  houra  of  race  relatione 
education  In  hie  flret  three  year  enlletment. 

-  If  ha  decider  to  rtav  in  he  will  get  additional  training  at  Itaaic  Level  N'COES  or  an  NCO 
Academy,  for  example.  and  might  total  ae  high  ae  64  houra  in  hie  firat  three  veare. 

-  A  young  career  officer  will  receive  at  leaat  twelve  houra  of  formal  inetruction  by  the  time 
he  ia  a  captain  in  addition  to  participating  in  IB  houra  of  unit  aeminare  annually. 

5.  The  Armv'e  new  concept  for  race  relatione  education  ie  an  achleveable  program  which  beet 
meete  the  Army'a  need  and  which  follows  the  Army’a  normal  method  of  operation,  that  ia  formal 
individual  training  in  aervice  achoola  combined  with  unit  development  •  all  aimed  at  producing  effective 
unite  operating  In  a  apirit  of  teamwork  and  comradeahlp. 


MANAGEMENT  Of  KM  KOK^OI  KI  »» 


1.  Kace  KrUlloH  and  Equal  Opportunity  iltff  poalliona  are  to  l,r  inatitutmnalired  on  Army  TOE. 
MIOt.  and  IDA  document*.  full-time  pnaitiona  arc  being  formalized  In  all  unlta.  agenriea  and  activ- 
itiea  from  brigade  or  equivalent  through  Department  of  the  Army  level. 


i.  RR/EO  ataff  Officea  will  be  located  in  the  DCSPER /Cl  /SI /DPCA  family,  no  louer  than  one  atep 
below  the  OCSPER/GI  /SI /DPCA,  with  acceaa  to  the  commander.  However,  if  an  dealrrd  the  com- 
mander  haa  the  prerogative  to  locale  the  atalf  office  at  the  principle  ataff  level. 


*.  To  facilitate 
identified: 

planning  and  to  aaalat 

OFFICER 

In  implementation,  the  following  model  ataff  of  ft 

ENLISTED 

have  been 

CIVILIAN 

LTC 

maj  cpt 

LT 

E4 

EV  K6  E7 

K*  E<» 

SPC  CLK 

BRIGADE 

1 

1 

1 

1  2 

DIVISION 

1  2 

1 

2 

CORPS 

1 

1  i 

2 

2 

1 

CONfS  ARMY 

1 

l 

1 

POST  SMALL 

1  1 

2 

1  1 

l*OST  LARGE 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1  1 

INOTE:  All  M  Poalliona  are  clerical.  The  civilian  aprcialiat  requirement  a  will  be  uaed  for  profea. 
atonal  level  EO  Action  Officer  and  Supervianry  poalliona  and  claaaified  in  the  (SL60  Sertee.  I 


4.  A  type  of  detailed  alignment  <>(  RR  EO  alro.ture  down  to  brigade  or  brigade  equivalent  level  ia 
tnrluHfd  At  lncln»tir«  ) . 
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MONITORING  OK  KO/RR  PROGRAMS 


The  Department  of  Army  has  directed  that  the  implementation  of  the  Army  Affirmative  Action  I'lan 
(AAP)  ta  a  command  responsibility.  Kach  installation  commander  and  major  unit  commander  will 
appoint  appropriate  monitoring  agencies  to  report  to  the  commander. 

t.iatrd  below  are  specific  subject  areas  listed  within  the  AAP.  Also  included  are  the  monitoring 
agencies  for  PSAIC  Race  Relations  /  Kcjual  Opportunity  AAP.  This  is  sn  eeamplc  erf  how  one  installs, 
lion  implemented  the  plan.  Within  the  USAIC  the  Race  Relations  Coordinating  Group  is  considered  a 
race  relations  post  large  team. 


DCO  •  Deputy  Commanding  Officer 

DIO  -  Directorate  of  Industrial  Operations 

DPCA  •  Directorate  of  Personnel  end  Community  Activities 

NOTH:  The  Army  Affirmative  Action  Plan  is  not  Included  in  this  packet.  However,  various  programs 
of  the  AAP  are  named  in  the  monitoring  of  Kqual  Opportunity /Race  Relations  Programs,  and 
can  be  obtained  through  command  channels. 
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Command  Policy  Statement  and  Kqual  Opportunity  (KR/l'.O) 

KacK  KHCCi  will  maintain  a  record  of  all  commander'a  policy  atatementa  on  KK  and 
KO  assigned  to  their  reapective  Inalallationa. 

Hare  Krlatlona  Education  Program* 

hach  RRCG  will  monitor  and  be  reaponaible  for  quality  control  of  the  18  hour  education 
program*  taught  by  brigade  1>KKI  am!  battalion  and  URR1TP  graduate*. 

Racial  Awareneaa  Programs 

Kach  RRCG  will  monitor  individual  RAP'*  through  vtaitation  of  individual  unila. 

%  Affirmative  Action  Program 

Kach  commander  will  be  reaponaible  for  developing  and  implementing  the  DA  Affirma¬ 
tive  Action  Plan.  The  nest  higher  level  commander  will  monitor  the  implementation. 

Military  Justice  -  The  SJA  will  monitor  and  develop  majorit y /minority  atatistiral  data  on 
administrative  and  punitive  separation*.  The  SJA  also  will  review  trends  of  punish¬ 
ment  under  UCMJ. 

1  he  SJA  will  also  monitor  and  review  pretrial  confinement  procedures  to  insure  strict 
compliance  with  current  regulations. 

Off.poat  Housing  Policy  -  The  DIO  will  establish  procedures  which  require  personnel  to 

process  through  housing  officr  prior  to  renting  or  purchasing  housing  in  accordance 
with  DOD  Keg  tlO-IO. 

KfO  will  also  monitor  the  «  ompllam  e  of  AR  h00-  |M,  Iqual  Opportunity  for  Military 
Personnel  in  Off-poat  Housing. 

RR / KO  Complaint  Procedures 

RRCG  will  review  complaint  procedures  for  adequacy. 

All  commanders  will  insure  that  complaint  procedure*  are  Vnnwn  to  all  personnel  to 
include  procedures  for  registering  discrimination  complaints  against  personnel  in 
the  chain  of  command. 

Race  Relations  Incidents 

The  IM'O  monitor*  MP  blotter  retract*  for  trends  and  indicator*.  The  D CO  will 
submit  rep.  rt*  to  the  (  ..mmanding  General  including  recommendations. 

Serious  Incident  Report*  (Racial  Incidental  AR  140-40 

RRCG  will  review  and  analyse  for  trend*  and  indicator*.  RRCG  will  also  aubtnit 
status  reports  to  the  Commanding  General  including  recommendation*. 

The  RR<  G  will  conduct  visit*  to  pro\  ide  guidance  ant)  assistance  and  to  access  effective¬ 
ness  of  RR/fX)  programs. 

I  he  K  K<  G  will  advise  the  (  ommanding  General  of  trends,  problem*  and  actions  necessary 
to  relieve  or  improve  problem  area*. 

The  RRCG  provide*  information  to  Ihe  |G  on  compliance  monitoring  item*  io  he 
included  In  IG  inspection*  and  Investigation*. 

Project  Transition.  The  DPI  A  will  monitor  Project  Transition  activities  to  insure  minority 
group  participation. 


SECTION  111 


HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

This  section  contains  s  historical  background  of  tour  different  minority  groups.  By  knowing  and 
understanding  the  historical  backgrounds  of  different  ethnic  or  racial  minorities  the  leader  can  bettor 
understand  contemporary  factors  influencing  minority  groups  and  their  behavior  primarily  due  to 
different  cultural  backgrounds. 


AERO  —  AMERICAN 
HISTORY 


FOR KWORO 


% 


Mnaunc  of  the  growing  interest  expressed  of  Isle  in  Afro-American  History  it  is  of  importance 
that  we  re- fell  the  story  of  mankind,  especially  of  his  r  volution  in  the  United  States,  and  that  we 
place  the  hlack  man  in  his  proper  relationship  with  other  men  in  the  making  of  America.  History 
must  be  placed  in  its  proper  perspective  if  we  are  to  know  it  as  it  really  happened. 

Some  say  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Afro-American  History,  and  reading  '  standard  history 
books  one  can  understand  why.  and  if  this  la  so.  it  is  because  hta  past  has  become  so  very  .ntertwined 
In  the  history  of  the  Western  civilisation  that  he- -the  hla«  k  man- -has  been  lost  in  the  process.  Even 
though  the  Negro  is  America  s  oldest  ethnic  minority,  after  the  American  Indian,  and  has  contributed 
much  to  the  growth  of  «*ur  country,  he  is  still  viewed  primarily  as  having  been  a  beast  of  burden  and 
as  having  contributed  nothing  except  lalnir  to  the  development  of  America. 

One  of  the  responsibilities  one  incurs  in  teaching  Afro- American  History  is  to  not  only  introduce 
individuals,  talk  about  places  and  events  but  to  al  s  o-  -  and  perhaps  more  importantly- - show  their 
context  at  the  time  and  their  relevance  to  today's  black  world.  One  cannot  be  knowing  only 

the  who.  what.  when,  where,  why  and  how  one  made  a  statement,  performed  a  deed,  or  witnessed  an 
event  hut  one  must  also  explore  how  those  things  relate  to  and  affect  today  s  world. 

So,  then  we  must  acquaint  persons  w»«h  Afro-American  History- -factually- -and  discuss  that 
history  to  ascertain  its  relevance  to  the  situation  we  now  find  ourselves  in.  It  Is  hoped  that  the 
participants  kcomc  aware  but  mure  importantly  interested  enough  to  return  to  their  bares  and  begin 
reading  Afro-American  History.  The  instructor  must  at  all  times  endeavor  to  build  upon  the  partic¬ 
ipant  s  knowledge  of  standard  history,  therefore,  every  effort  must  be  made  to  keep  the  discussions 
in  perspective,  l.e.  .  Afro- American  History  must  he  integrated  info  standard'  history  and  the 
while  or  real  story  must  he  told- -not  ;ust  history  Ibis  story). 

Afro-American  history  is  essential  for  anyone  involved  in  minority  affair*,  race  relations  or 
equal  opportunity  since  1  strongly  believe  that  no  one  shmild  he  allowed  or  expected  to  say  anything 
about  where  the  black  man  is  or  where  he  shmild  go  until  w-e  know  where  he  has  been. 
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Slavery  •  A  1‘cplc  Uproot ed 


The  black  population  of  the  United  Slate.  recognl*.  Africa  a.  their  ancestral  home.  They  know 
that  they  tamp  lo  America  In  chain,  a.  .lavra,  brutally  uprooted  from  their  homeland. 

What  la  Africa  to  me: 

Copper  ran  or  .carle!  era. 

Jungle  .tar  or  |un«te  track, 

Strong  bron.ed  men,  or  regal  black 
Women  from  erho.e  totne  I  .prang 
When  the  bird.  >4  Men  tang  * 

Countre  Cullen 

Africa.  |..ng  regarded  a.  thr  Hark  (  onttnent  ..r  the  Sleeping  t.tant  i.  in  fa..'  the  cradle  ,.t  tlvilu.. 
•ion.  i  ong  before  the  chr,.!ian  era  and  .  entune.  '  r!  '  e  t  he  dawn  ol  I  It  e*r  a  r  v  hi .  t . . ,  v .  Afrl.an 
Kingdom,  had  .everal  highly  developed  culture*.  A  number  of  today  .  new  nation,  of  Africa  are 
really  descended  from  anctent  kingdom*  once  famed  for  their  .y.temt  of  government,  their  armle.. 
their  uni ver.ltle.,  their  rtu.l.ry  .4  the  art.,  their  control  of  vita)  trade  route,  and  the  glowing 
.plendor  .4  their  elite*. 

I  hr  finding*  f  .everal  archaeol  grvla.  Including  [>r.  I  S.  It.  leakey.  Indicate  that  Afri.  al.th. 
birthplace  <4  man.  that  he  began  to  u.e  tool,  there,  that  he  discovered  iron,  and  that  hi.  Invention, 
apread  to  f.urope  and  A. la. 

l  or  over  7.000  year#  Africa  and  Afrlcana  led  the  world:  they  gave  ua  fire.  Iron,  many  tool*  and 
cultivated  grain.  THepe  people  would  today  be  conaldered  Negro**-  black*'  In  the  beginning .  being 
h|»ck  wa*  to  he  natural  and  white*  were  derided  fnr  the  unnatural  whiteness  '4  their  akin.'  IMack 
pe.iple  were  known  and  honored  throughout  the  world  and  ancient  Kthtopl*  wa*  hailed  ••  a  place  gods 
could  vacation.  Kingdom*  such  a*  Kgypt.  It  hi.. pi*.  Kuah.  Ohana  Melle.  Song  hay.  Wagadodu  and 
many  othar  leaser  kingdom,  roee  and  fell  a.  time  Hurried  along. 

It  I.  "bvlmi.lv  ifnpo.aihle  to  make  an  unlimited  number  of  generallratlona  about  the  life  style. 

In  a  continent  ao  large  a.  Africa.  Of  all  the  people,  to  enter  America,  none  came  from  an  wide  a 
geographic  area  aa  did  the  blacks.  Moat  came  from  the  West  Coaat.  that  t.OOA.mile  atrip  e.tending 
from  the  Senegal  River  downward  to  the  .out Hern  limit  of  pre.ent.day  Portuguese  Angola.  Just  a* 
the  ancestor  of  American  black*  came  from  no  .ingle  region,  neither  doe.  he  come  from  a  .Ingle  or 
few  tribe,  or  phy.lcal  type*.  The  difficulty  of  generalising  about  the  physical  characteristic*  of  the 
African  Negroid  people,  can  be  illu.tr. ted  b>  citing  the  Nilotic,  and  the  Pygmies,  one  being  the  tallest 
group  In  the  world  leveraging  about  .1.  fret  in  height)  »od  the  other  being  the  ahorte.t  (averaging  lea. 
than  five  (eetl.  nr  the  dark  skinned  A.hantt  and  the  light  skinned  Itanto.  Neither  did  these  people, 
have  a  common  tongue.  In  fact  there  are  .everal  great  group.  <4  languages,  and  an  infinite  number  of 
language,  and  dialect*  within  each  group.  I  or  Instance,  the  Sudanir  group  ha*  about  JM  language*, 
the  IVantu  about  1*1.  the  Semitic  about  10  and  the  IVi.hmen  have  about  three  and  In  turn  each  of  there 
language,  are  further  hr.  ken  down  into  many  tribal  dialect,  and  language,  whi.'hhave  nr,  apparent 
relationship  with  the  principal  language  group..  Such  I.  the  diversity  of  Africa. 

It  la  significant  that  wherever  one  observe,  the  people,  of  Africa  one  find,  some  form  of  political 
organisation.  They  were  not  all  Highly  organised  kingdom*,  surely  some  were  simple  Isolated  family 
.tales  but  they  all  demonstrated  a  rapacity  and  dealre  for  establishing  government*  lo  solve  the 
problems  which  every  community  of  people  encounter,  Thua.  there  was  a  whole  aerie*  of  .late* 
ranging  from  the  simple  Isolated  family  In  confederation*  of  kingdom*  constituting  empires.  In  spite 
of  the  nvanv  successful  Stains  the  fundamental  unit  politically  and  basically  wa*  the  family.  Thl*  was 
on*  m*n  •  famtly  hot  rather  a  kinship  group  numbering  Into  the  hundred,  and  called  a  family 
because  it  wa.  made  up  of  living  descendant,  of  a  common  ancestor.  The  primary  and  dominant  figure 
of  thia  e. tended  family  wa.  the  patriarch.  Me  evercl.ed  a  variety  of  function*:  peacamaker,  nidge. 
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treasurer,  counselor,  administrator.  and  protector.  The  patriarch  usually  sought  the  advice  id  the 
elders.  Two  families,  other  than  the  patriarch's,  performed  very  important  functions.  They  were 
the  electing  and  enthroning  families.  The  electing  family  could  eaercise  a  choice  within  the  royal 
family  and  the  new  king  could  not  eserclse  authority  until  he  had  been  properly  invested  in  oflice  by 
persons  so  designated  by  the  enthroning  family. 

Plural  mat  ruge  was  not  uncommon,  one  man  might  have  more  than  one  wife  if  he  could  afford  it. 
Formal  marriage  arrangements  were  normally  nuade  between  families  with  a  payment  going  to  the 
bride's  family--not  to  pay  for  the  bride  but  rather  as  a  means  of  recompensing  the  bride  s  parents 
for  their  loes.  However,  we  must  be  ever  mindful  that  tribes  vsried  in  many  of  their  practices  Includ¬ 
ing  marriage. 

There  were  regional  variations  among  Africans  in  making  a  living.  Itwellers  along  the  shores 
turned  to  fishing  s nd  boat- making .  in  the  grasslands  the  economy  was  pastoral,  with  goats,  sheep  and 
cattle  being  the  chief  livestock.  Agriculture  was  the  basis  of  economic  life,  although  herding,  fishing, 
and  artistry  were  very  Important.  Specialisation  was  very  advanced,  with  tribes  concentrating  in  a 
specific  area.  A  money  system  based  on  the  cowrie  shell  was  In  use  long  before  T.uropean  influence. 
Domestic  animals  were  on  every  farm  and  artisans  In  every  tribe.  Africans  were  using  Iron  when 
Europeans  and  Asiatic  peoples  were  still  in  the  stone  age.  The  interest  of  early  Africa  In  the  outside 
world  can  best  be  seen  In  the  intense  attention  that  was  given  to  comnterc  e.  Highways  were  the  routes 
of  commerce  over  which  civilisation  as  well  as  goods  traveled.  Africa  was  never  a  series  of  Isolated 
self-sufficient  communities,  rather  she  gave  much  of  her  civilisation  to  others  and  received  from 
others  in  return. 

Th*  concept  of  private  property  was  not  deeply  felt  and  all  land  belonged  to  the  community.  There 
were  slaves  who  were  war  captives,  disgraced  or  degraded  persons  and  those  who  lived  beyond  the 
law.  Slaves  were  normally  the  property  of  the  chief  of  the  tribe  or  the  head  of  the  family.  In  law  they 
were  chattel  property  but  in  practice  they  moat  often  were  close  and  trusted  associates  of  their  masters 
and  enjoyed  virtual  freedom.  Some  were  sold  and  esported  to  different  tribes,  a  few  were  sacrificed 
by  kings  in  worship  of  their  royal  ancestors.  The  children  of  slaves  cuild  not  be  sold  and  were  an 
integral  and  inalienable  part  of  the  family.  The  old.  the  sick,  the  infirm  and  other  unfortuned  persons 
were  cared  for  by  the  tribe  without  any  stigma  attached. 

Regardless  of  the  tongue  or  tint  of  skin  color,  Africans  were  deeply  religious.  Tor  a  long  time 
uninformed  men  wrote  African  religions  off  as  a  form  of  animism.  However,  we  now  realise  that 
Africans,  like  all  advanced  peoples,  struggled  with  the  real  questions  of  life.  What  is  man1  Where 
did  he  come  from*  Why1  W'hat  response  does  his  actions  have  on  hin  late1  What  does  death  mean1 
What  happens  to  him  after  death  ?  la  there  a  soul1  Is  life  one  big  gigantic  hoai  or  does  it  have  a 
meaningful  purpose  and  meaning?  The  African  did  believe  that  the  spirits  of  their  forefathers  had 
limited  power  over  their  lives.  The  priests  of  the  religions  were  the  family  patriarchs,  the  temples 
of  wrorahip  could  be  any  structure  set  aside  for  that  purpose.  Religion  was  a  collective  attempt  to 
achieve  certain  satisfactions  on  the  part  of  a  particular  person.  The  elaborateness  of  funeral  rites 
attest  to  the  regard  which  the  natives  had  for  the  idea  that  the  spirit  «>f  the  dead  played  an  Important 
part  in  the  life  of  the  kinship  group.  Nothing  more  clearly  demonstrates  the  cohesiveness  of  the 
African  family  than  the  ceremonies  and  customs  which  were  practiced  on  the  occasion  of  the  death 
and  burial  of  a  member.  Africans  considered  there  to  be  a  supreme  lad.  who  created  the  earth. 

There  was  also  a  host  of  lesser  gnds  sometimes  Identified  with  terrestrial  objects.  Then  intertwined 
with  these  concepts  were  the  cults  of  fate  and  ancestor  worship.  Undergirding  this  was  the  basic 
concept  of  life  force."  This  force,  a  kind  of  Individual! red  fragment  of  the  Supreme  lleing  itself, 
continued  to  ewist,  even  after  death.  Religion  to  the  African  was  life' 

Art  like  religion,  was  an  ewpression  of  life.  Art.  in  short,  was  not  for  art's  sake,  hut  for  life  a 
sake.  In  carvings  and  sculptures  of  wood,  stone  and  Ivory,  their  work  displayed  an  originality  both 
in  technique  and  subject  matter  that  marked  them  as  a  people  with  an  abundant  capacity  for  aesthetic 
ewpression.  An  t  region  ant  aesthetic  ewpression  is  music.  Africans  developed  principal  musical 
Inatrumenta  including  the  banjo,  wylophone.  violins,  guitars,  flutes,  harps  and  withers.  Their  moat 
common  and  frequently  used  music  form  was  the  song,  with  or  without  musical  accompaniment.  There 
was  a  great  variation  in  types  of  musical  forms  ranging  from  lullabies  to  dance  songs  to  work  songs 
to  sacred  melodies.  There  were  also  many  forms  of  dance;  some  were  for  recreation  or  social  pur¬ 
poses,  while  others  were  performed  at  ritualistic  or  religious  functions.  The  literature  produced  by 
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th«  African*  war*  primarily  oral  ralhar  than  written.  (ml  was  both  professional  and  popular.  Know). 
«*«!*#  about  the  history,  customs  and  traditions  of  the  group  was  transmitted  by  men  who  were  proles - 
.  memorlsers.  The  popular  literature  included  tales,  proverb*  and  riddles  passed  down  from 

one  generation  to  another. 

Students  uf  Africa  and  America  have  long  dis.  ussed  the  question  of  the  extent  to  which  African 
culture  has  been  transplanted  and  preserved  in  the  New  World.  In  the  language  one  can  see  such 
words  a*  ram.  goober,  canoe,  banjo,  gumbo,  ninny,  and  tote.  In  literature  one  can  observe  it  In 
folk  tales  that  have  been  surfaced  in  recent  year*  by  writer*.  In  religion  there  are  the  divination* 
and  various  cult  practices,  many  of  which  can  be  traced  directly  to  African  background.  In  work, 
economics,  play  or  In  social  activities,  manifestations  are  there  to  evidence  Africanisms.  Perhaps 
the  survival  of  Africanisms  in  the  .New  World  was  as  great  as  it  was  because  of  the  refusal  of  the 
members  of  the  dominant  group  (White  Americel  to  extend.  without  many  reservations,  their  own 
culture  to  the  black  masses  whom  they  brought  over  chained,  stripped  and  demoralised.  Yet  one 
cannot  really  be  stripped  of  everything. 

Oo*  three  c*nturi«»  removed 
from  the  KiMi  hie  father*  loved. 

Spicy  grove,  clrmerimn  tree. 

Whet  la  Africa  to  me  1 

Life,  father,  mother,  land.  Ilfs,  birth,  death,  .everything  < 

Some  claim  that  in  I4<>*  Christopher  Columbus  discovsred  America,  however,  the  New  World  was 
named  after  Amertcua  Veapuclus.  Men  of  color  were  with  Columbus  and  men  of  color  were  on  the 
land  being  dtacovered.  £bropoaa  countries  carved  up  the  land  and  claimed  It  for  themselves.  They 
began  the  systematic  murder  of  millions  of  human  beings,  black  and  red.  Kuropeaas  fought  each  other 
like  the  Atlantic  was  their  private  take  and  all  ths  lands  their  backyard.  Thsy  all  established  settle, 
meats  to  bleed  the  new  found  lands  and  peoples  of  anything  of  valus.  Ths  70.000  white  people  who 
migrated  to  the  West  Indies  and  North  Anverlran  between  lt.20  and  1 1>40  were  forced  to  take  this 
drastic  step  for  legal,  religtc.ua  or  economic  considerations.  Until  Charles  I  was  overthrown  the 
How  continued.  The  settlers  brought  with  them  their  arts  and  their  Institutions.  They  also  brought 
their  knowledge  and  experience  with  harsh  punishments,  outlandish  medical  opinions,  and  a  vast  store 
of  mi  a  I  reformat  ion  stout  the  world.  Including  the  New  World.  The  New  World  was  harsh,  but  the 
whife*  misunderstood  the  Indian  and  (his  caused  the  bloodbath  and  massacre  of  the  American  Indian. 

The  white  nun  was  concerned  only  with  economic  gains  and  they  brutually  exterminated  not  only  the 
Indian  but  the  land,  the  seas.  Ih*  animals.  Ihe  forest  - -everyllng  that  they  touched. 

Perhaps  the  world  s  first  civilisation  was  horn  in  P.grpt-  -  Africa.  Although  the  Pgypttane  were  a 
Mediterranean  trpa.  Negroes  formed  an  important  and  perhaps  dominant  elemsnt  especially  In  the 
earlier  populations.  Blochs  contributed  to  every  aspect  of  the  life-style  and  culture  of  Egyptian  life. 
They  ware  craftsmen  generals,  farmers,  diplomats,  court  officials,  priests  and  pharaohs.  In  the 
eighth  century  It.  C.  there  was  a  whole  line  of  dark-skinned  pharaohs. 

Kush.  *  Mack  kingdom  to  tha  smith  of  (  gypt.  was  an  off. shoot  of  Kgypttsn  culture.  These  people 
established  their  own  kingdom  and  went  on  to  conquer  Egypt.  Piankhy  the  great  Kushtte  leader  became 
pharaoh  of  an  tirpirr  stretching  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  to  the  Plain*  of  Palestine.  Ahtough 
Kushite*  were  driven  from  I  gvpt  after  a  few  generations  their  contributions  to  Kgrptian  culture 
remained.  They  however  retained  their  oxen  kingdom  until  the  fourth  century  A.  D.  Their  most 
original  achievement  and  contribution  was  their  skill  and  expertise  In  trade.  They  were  rut  off. 
phyeir ally  because  of  isolation,  from  the  outside  world  by  send,  rocks  and  rivers  hut  they  developed 
trading  routes  snd  port*  on  the  Had  Sea  and  traded  with  Arabia.  India.  Past  Africa,  and  Mediterranean 
World  snd  perhaps  West  Africa.  The  disruption  of  these  trsde  route*  probably  led  to  it*  downfall. 

South  of  Kush  another  African  civilisation  took  form  two  or  three  centuries  after  Kush  declined. 
This  kingdom  consisted  of  .  series  of  independent  city-states.  Ktlwa  one  of  the  leading  cities  hat  been 
described  by  Puropeans-.it  seems  awkward  to  qualify  this  with  P-uropean  remarks,  but-.a*  one  of 
the  mosf  beautiful  and  well-eon.tructed  town*  In  the  srorld.  Kilwe's  mosques  (Moslem  Church)  was 
equal  to  Spain's  finest.  Mouse*  were  made  of  stone  and  three  end  four  etoriee  high.  Thee*  cities 
were  culturally  advanced  a*  well  as  wealthy.  Many  of  the  citisen*  of  these  cities  were  Arab  but  the 
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ba.lt  popul.llun  and  nuiil  of  the  culture  was  Negro.  I'eople  alien  advance  by  borrowing  idea*  and 
concept.  Irani  other*  and  adapting  them  to  their  own  circum.tance*  and  need*.  The  Kuropeane  learned 
the  ba.tc  element*  o(  clvtllaation  (rum  the  Mediterranean  l.land  people  who  had  learned  those  thing, 
(rom  Northern  A/rlcan*- •primarily  Kgypllan*.  The  process  was  so  slow  until  Kuropean*  remained 
backward*  (or  thuusand.  o(  year*.  As  civilisation  spread  Nurth  it  also  spread  West  to  West  Alrlca. 

In  West  A(nca- -cultural  borrowing  continued.  The  people  In  West  Alrlca  have  been  in  communication 
with  those  In  Kast  Alrlca  since  about  4000  B.C.  continually.  Alter  about  1*0  A.  I).  a  selres  •■(  civil¬ 
isation*  rose  and  (lounshed  In  West  Alrlca.  Three  were  the  Sudanlc  Kingdoms.  Sudanir  because  they 
were  In  the  great  grassland  belt. 

Ghana,  the  llrst  Sudanir  Kmpire.  clearly  showed  its  debt  to  Kush  using  Iron  tools  In  the  tradition 
ol  Kush.  However.  Ovana  was  original  and  dlllered  (rom  Kush  and  Kthiopta  In  many  ways.  Art. 

(amity  patterns  and  architecture  were  developed  over  the  centuries  In  Ghana.  Although  Ghana  hersell 
never  accepted  Islam.  Moslem,  did  trade  with  Ghana  and  these  connection,  were  partially  responsible 
(or  this  rise.  Arab  traders  wanted  gold,  gold  producers  In  the  south  wanted  salt  (rom  across  the 
Sahara--Ghana's  towns  were  Ideally  located  In  a  position  to  control  these  esrhangrs.  Ghana  tased 
them  all,  her  soldier*  used  iron  Upped  weapons  when  their  enemies  used  bars  o(  ebony.  Kumbl  her 
largest  city  had  a  population  o(  at  least  10.000.  Its  ruins  Included  two-story  .tone  houses,  rails, 
scissors  and  many  other  Item,  to  prove  that  Ghana  was  a  large  sophisticated  civilised  empire. 

As  with  Kush.  Ghana',  great  wealth  proved  to  be  her  downfall  by  attracting  hungry  nomad*  (rom 
the  desert*.  Hard-driving,  black  Moslem*  came  down  (rom  the  north  capturing  Kumbl  and  cither  chief 
cities,  following  Ghana  *  collapse  there  was  little  order  In  West  Sudan  until  the  late  12th  C  entury 
when  a  small  kingdom- -which  was  once  subiect  to  Otana  -  -  founded  an  empire  of  it*  own.  This  was 
Mall.  Mall  became  the  second  largest  empire  In  the  world  during  the  14th  Century  Ithe  largest  empire 
being  that  n(  the  Mongol,  in  Asia).  Mali  had  a  single  system  of  law,  many  learned  men,  and  it  sur¬ 
passed  Ghana  in  wealth.  Nlanl  was  the  largest  and  most  sophisticated  city.  The  famous  King  Mans* 
Musa  mad*  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  in  1124  and  hi*  caravan  included  *0,000  men  with  IOO  camel-load* 
at  gold.  He  distributed  .o  much  gold  In  Kgypt  that  it  upset  the  economic  stability  (or  twelve  year*. 

As  Mali  was  declining  a  new  empire  wa.  coming  into  power--that  w-a*  Song  hay.  Two  development* 
(avored  the  rise  of  Songhay.  Ill  the  shift  of  trade  (rom  westerly  to  more  easterly  roules-.allowmg 
Song  hay  to  Increase  her  revenue  at  Mall's  espense.  (21  the  creation  of  a  professional  army- -the  other 
empire  had  recruited  civilian*  and  never  had  a  full-time  army.  Songhay  also  had  a  powerful  navy. 

I'ut  In  1*41  the  country  was  invaded  by  gun-toting  Moroccan*  (rom  across  the  Sahara.  The  royal  army 
did  not  ade*tuat*ly  defend  the  country,  because:  (II  It  larked  firearm*  and  (21  It  lacked  the  support  In 
the  rural  areas  to  support  the  guerrilla  operations.  Songhay  disappeared  shortly  after  I »  00 .  -  but  she. 
a*  the  other  African  civilisations.  |e(t  her  mark  on  mankind. 

South  ol  the  Sudan  in  the  dense  (ores!  known  as  Guinea  many  smaller  civilisation*  enisled.  They 
built  many  smaller  empires  and  contributed  to  the  further  civilisation  of  Africa  and  the  world. 

(lenla  was  one  of  the  most  successful  Guinea  stale*.  It  bad  a  uniquely  African  style  of  art,  a  powerful 
army  1100,000  strong!,  a  strong  central  government  and  several  renters  of  learning,  in  Ih02  Hutch 
visitor*  compared  the  city  with  Amsterdam  and  the  Dutch  city  cam*  out  *  poor  second.  The  King  • 
power  in  Renla  was  greater  than  that  of  the  King*  In  the  Sudanlc  Kmpire*  because  the  king  was  more 
than  a  leader,  he  was  considered  godlike. 


-Slavery.  -Slave  Ship* 


lh«y  sailed  long  before  the  Mayflower,  thc.ee  wretched  stinking  hulks  railed  slave  ships  carrying 
human  being.  as  cargo.  A  young  captain  eager  to  please  his  king  took  the  lead  and  in  1441  while  in 
Africa,  he  took  ten  slaves  and  made  a  gift  of  them  to  hte  king.  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator  of  Portugal. 

e  rince  in  turn  gave  them  to  the  Pope;  in  turn  the  Pope  conferred  upon  Henry  the  title  of  all  lands 
to  SC  discovered  to  the  east  of  Cape  Plane ...  a  place  in  present-day  Senegal.  Shortly  thereafter  began 
the  great  forced  migration,  the  merchandising,  marketing  and  dehumanising  of  human  beings-. men. 
women  and  children.  No.  slavery  was  nothing  new.  In  one  form  or  another  it  had  eaisted  all  over  the 
world  almost  sine,  the  beginning  of  man.  Pul  it  had  been  slavery  based  on  conquest  or  punishment 
‘or  crime  rathrr  than  on  the  color  of  a  man's  skin. 

The  Portuguese  were  impressed  by  Guinea  civilisation  and  treated  the  people  as  their  equals  and 
their  leader,  with  great  respect.  Pec.use  the  Portuguese  brought  slave,  in  no  way  affected  their 
relationship  to  the  peoples.  African  chiefs  always  sold  war  captives  when  they  could,  Just  as  had 
t. reeks.  Romans.  Arabs.  Chinese  and  medieval  Europeans.  African  slaves  in  Europe  had  the  same 
right,  which  white  slaves  had.  They  freely  married  Portuguese  women,  many  free  Iberians  of 
African  descent  achieved  fame,  for  example  Eetevanico  (Little  Stephen).  Pedro  Alonso  Nino  and  Juan 
Latino.  Slavery  was  mild  and  on  a  small  scale. 

In  I '17  ..nr  Pishop  las  Casas  advocated  permitting  Spaniards  to  import  |J  Negroes  earh  when 
they  immigrated  to  the  New  World- -the  slave  ships  began  to  sail  in  earnest.  Pishop  Las  Casas  wanted 
^rgroee  Imported  to  save  the  Indian  who  were  rapidly  dying  off.  Ry  I  *>40  the  annual  Importation  of 
Negro  slaves  to  the  West  Indies  was  estimated  at  10.000. 

In  lf.lt  at  Jamestown  In  America's  first  settlement  a  ship  came,  her  cargo  too  was  humans 
twenty  of  them,  black  men  and  women.  These  were  by  no  mean,  the  first  black,  to  com,  to  the  ’ 
Americas,  many  blacks  had  come  and  would  come  and  contribute  to  the  making  of  the  Americas. 

Many  of  the  explorers,  traders  and  soldiers  were  men  of  color. 

Indiana  had  been  captured  and  forced  into  slavery  but  because  of  their  rather  relatively  simple 
background  compared  to  the  Africans,  because  Africans  had  been  in  Europe  for  a  hundred  years  and 
t  e  kiropeans  were  accustomed  to  them,  and  because  they  were  so  susceptible  to  disease,  they  did 
not  serve  adequately  a.  slaves.  Also,  they  could  escape  and  could  not  be  distinguished  from  free" 
Indians.  White  indentured  servants  were  brought  into  the  colonies  but  they  were  Christiana  and 
deserved  certain  privileges,  they  were  white  and  could  run  away  and  get  lost  in  the  greater  population 
and  they  were  basically  uns.ti.factory  since  they  would  not  allow  themselves  to  be  but  so  abased  as 
they  had  legal  and  political  rights. 

Europeans  began  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  black  servants  who  had  been  faithfully  serving  them 
in  small  number,  for  over  a  century.  Pecause  of  color.  Negroes  could  be  easily  identified,  because 
they  were  pagans  they  could  he  handled  by  mor,  rigid  methods  of  discipline  and  could  be  morally  and 
spiritually  degraded  with  the  sanction  of  the  church.  They  were  good  farmer,  and  used  to  hard  work; 
they  were  strong  and  durable.  Portugal  was  the  first  European  country  to  engage  In  the  African  slave 
trade  Spain  was  excluded  from  Africa  by  the  Papal  arbitration  of  14*1.  The  trade  was  developed  into 
big  business  primarily  by  the  Hutch.  Trench  and  English  companies. 

European  ship  captains  began  raiding  the  Guinea  coastline  in  search  for  Africans  to  capture  after 
they  could  not  find  enough  for  sale.  They  were  buying  them  from  local  chiefs  who  had  an  excess  of 
slaves  and  European  traders  who  were  middle  men  between  African  traders  and  the  ship  captains. 

I  he  European  traders  offered  cloth,  iron  bars,  brass  rings,  cowrie  shells,  liquor,  tobacco  and 
other  appealing  articles  in  exchange  for  human  cargo.  I^ter  the  Europeans  brought  in  guns  for  trading. 
These  guns  did  much  to  cause  tribes  to  become  violently  competitive  and  every  tribe  was  againat  every 
other  tribe.  They  each  thought  the  other  tribe  was  arming  to  catch  and  sell  Its  members,  so  each 
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tribe  began  protecting  itself.  i.  e.  .  retching  and  selling  members  of  other  trit>e».  Asante  (modern 
Ghana)  became  the  leading  slaving  tribe.  In  fact  Asante  became  a«>  strong  that  it  was  a  match  for 
Kuropeans  until  the  late  I'hh  Century.  She  captured  or  bought  about  10,000  slaves  each  year  for 
trading.  She  was  the  middleman  involved  In  many  of  the  long  marches  and  much  of  the  slave  trading 
in  Africa. 

For  the  captives  these  rriarches  were  nightmares.  They  were  tied  to  one  another's  hands,  necks, 
and  feet.  They  were  forced  to  walk  many  weeks  with  little  food  or  rest.  As  many  as  b0  percent  died 
during  these  “marches  to  the  see.  The  survivors  were  jus!  beginning  their  life  of  misery.  They 
were  separated  from  anyone  they  knew,  who  spoke  the  same  language  or  were  from  the  same  tribe. 

They  were  branded  with  a  r ed  -  hot  iron  with  the  IXitch,  I'ngliah.  French*  Spanish  (i~alin  American)  or 
other  companies'  brand.  The  slaves  did  not  know  what  their  fare  wmild  be  and  rumors  ran  rampant. 

They  resisted  in  every  way  possible.  Many  refused  to  walk  and  had  to  be  killed  or  dragged.  They 
refused  to  eat  and  hot  coals  were  put  to  their  lips  forcing  them  to  open  their  m>*uth  or  l»e  burned. 

They  jumped  from  the  ships  and  did  anything  else  they  could  to  escape  or  kill  themselves. 

Most  white  slavers  justified  themselves  by  denying  they  shared  a  common  humanity  with  their 
victims.  With  few  exceptions  African  rules  sold  only  people  from  other  tribes.  '  The  tribe-- NOT  the 
skin  color  was  the  reason  blacks  sold  other  blacks.  The  tribe,  not  the  black  skin,  was  the  focus  of 
loyalty  in  pre-modern  Africa.  To  enslave  Negroes  from  another  tribe,  in  alliance  with  whites,  did 
not  produce  guilt  feelings,  especially  as  slaving  was  often  self-defense. 

Furopeans.  too.  were  loyal  chiefly  to  small  unlts--their  nation  or  their  religious  sect.  Above 
all.  they  loved  profit.  When  money  was  at  stake,  the  Kngllsh,  Portuguese,  and  Dutch- -all  C  hristian, 
all  of  them  white- -were  capable  of  incredible  c  ruelty  towards  one  another,  (liven  the  enormous 
profits  of  slaving,  therefore.  It  is  hardly  surprising  that  they  should  have  had  limited  sympathy  for 
victims  who  were  tv*t  Christian,  who  looked  very  different,  and  whose  culture  was  totally  unfamiliar." 

So  the  strongest  powers  in  the  world  began  the  rape  of  Africa  for  economic  reasons  and  they 
allowed  nothing  to  stand  in  their  way. 

Put  the  natives  offered  a  very  stiff  and  continuing  resistance  to  their  capture,  sale  and  importation 
to  an  unknown  world.  Fierce  wars  hf<»ke  out  between  tribes  to  prevent  their  members  being  taken. 
Sla.es  were  always  chained  and  kept  under  a  tight  guard  yet  they  were  s<>  willful  and  loath  to  leave 
their  own  country,  that  they  have  often  leap'd  out  of  canoes,  boat  and  ship,  into  the  sea.  and  kept  under 
water  till  they  drowned.  None  wanted  to  go;  Africa  was  their  home* 

The  slaves  were  stacked  below  decks  like  cord  wood.  most  without  enough  room  or  chain  to  turn 
over.  They  had  to  lay  in  their  own  and  other's  waste.  Overc  rowdlng  was  s  common  practice,  this 
resulted  in  there  being  many  epidemics  during  the  voyage.  Many  of  those  who  did  not  die  of  disease 
or  from  committing  suicide  by  tumping  overboard  during  periods  on  deck  (normally  schools  of  man- 
eating  sharks  followed  each  slave  ship)  were  permanently  disahled  either  from  illness  or  maimed  as 
a  result  of  their  struggle  against  the  chains.  After  having  been  captured,  branded,  chained  and  stacked 
like  books  in  the  hold  of  the  ships--for  instance.  They  had  not  so  much  room  as  a  nun  in  his  coffin 
said  one  captain,  they  were  transported  like  so  many  «  attle  to  the  Americas.  The  height  between  decks 
was  eighteen  inches,  they  were  wedged  In  place  and  held  there  by  chains  and  shackles,  many  starved, 
eviffocated.  of  went  mad. 

No  one  really  knows  how  many  hlack  men.  women  and  children  left  Africa  in  chains,  nor  does  one 
know  how  many  arrived  in  the  West  Indies.  South  or  Central  America  or  the  most  dreaded  place- - 
the  American  Colonies.  But  we  all  know  that  millions  upon  millions  did  not  make  it- -and  they  were 
the  lucky  ones'  Some  say  over  10  million  died  in  death  marches  to  the  sea  coast,  another  20  million 
died,  killed  themselves  or  were  murdered  inthe  Middle  Passage.  and  at  least  %0  million  reached 
the  New  World. 

Although  we  must  concentrate  on  slavery  in  America  we  loo  must  briefly  Investigate  slavery  In 
South  America  bu*  especially  the  Indies.  This  peculiar  Institution*  had  many  farea.  ours  of  course 
being  the  ugliest. 
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,  Ih*  C*'ibh?‘n  ***  ,hr  •ce',<’  o/  ,he  ,lr*‘  ••r,nu»  '"orl  »"  d«v«l»p  an  agriculturally  based  .conom. 

*  «he  New  World.  There  wa.  a  rivalry  between  the  European,  for  control  of  the  lalanda.  although 
hpatn  had  prior  claim  because  her  aallora  explored  them  fir.t.  Spain  loat  many  of  theac  lalanda  but 
they  began  producing  ataple  t  rop,  with  alave  labor-. flrat  Indian  anti  then  blacks.  England'.  Sir  John 
Hawkins  led  England  in  breaking  the  Spanish  monopoly.  He  began  by  aelling  African,  and  African  good, 
at  Hiapamola  in  IS63--hia  example  waa  followed  by  many  a  daahing  young  aea  captain.  At  firat  the 
plantation  owner,  uaed  .lave,  on  tobacco  planation.  but  by  1639  they  had  to  change  to  cotton  and  indigo 
and  augar  becauae  the  ground  had  been  ao  glutted. 


There  waa  no  mcreaae  In  black  population  for  a  number  of  year,  even  though  aeveral  th.ni. and 

dVkl“v.T*,k*Krr*h!.,a  C*f!*  “U~‘‘  *U°  ,hP  b‘r"’  r*U  ***  •“b*‘*"«‘*l  •"«  «>>r  vaa.  majority 

of  the  black  babie.  did  not  live.  Thia  waa  be.  auae  the  death  rate  waa  ao  very  high.  Since  there  were 

Itvany  black,  coming  into  the  Indie. .  relatively  few  leaving  and  a  rather  high  birth  rate  one  muat  wonder 
w  y  the  black  population  did  not  increa.e  and  in  looking  one  muat  look  at  the  life  of  the  alavea.  The 
I mn e a  were  uaed  for  scanning  or  breaking  in  the  alavea.  I.lfe  expectancy  of  a  .lave  »..  .even 
year..  Slavery  wa.  an  economic  affair  and  there  are  few  ca.e.  of  humanitarian!. m.  the  life  of  black, 
waa  cheap,  few  landlord,  lived  on  or  near  their  plantation. .  thia  allowed  the  overeeere  to  develop 
practlrea  of  mi  at  renting  alavea  in  their  quest  for  economic  gain. 


Slave,  were  aent  to  the  field,  at  daybreak.  They  toiled  until  duek  with  a  half-hour  break  for 
breakfast  and  a  two-hour  break  during  the  hotte.t  part  of  the  day.  when  they  performed  lighter  chorea. 
New  alavea  were  paired  with  experienced  alavea  and  forced  to  work  at  top  apeed.  They  were  totally 
dehumanised,  allowed  no  privacy,  often  beaten,  food  thrown  to  them  like  acrap.  to  a  dog.  given  only 
a  rag  ..r  two  for  clothing,  a  bare  .pot  of  ground  in  a  crowded  hut  where  a  piece  of  board  may  bo  placed 
for  .  bed.  a  .mall  plot  of  ground  aeveral  mile,  from  the  hut-.whlch  wa.  on  the  edge  of  the  plantation-, 
wa.  for  growing  vegetable,.  Only  a  .mail  piece  of  fi.h  foften  roltenl  and  a  peck  or  two  of  ..It  wa.  all 
that  waa  given. 


Women  worked  alongside  men  and  one  month  waa  the  maximum  time  off  given  for  childbirth- -and 
this  wa.  rare.  Condition,  were  ao  bad  until  the  llritl.h  Parliament  |n  1790-91  conducted  an  investiga¬ 
tion.  Thi.  investigation  brought  .nit  the  previously  mentioned  fart,  and  also  that  women  were  unmerri- 
fully  beaten  if  thev  .topped  to  care  for  their  babie.  whic  h  they  had  to  carry  on  their  back,  babie.  were 
beaten  to  death  while  women  were  being  beaten;  planter,  did  not  allow  diversified  agriculture  which 
would  have  provided  focal  for  alavea.  plot,  were  ao  far  away  slave,  did  not  have  the  time  or  energy  to 
tend  them,  they  worked  from  14-  Ik  hour.,  ai,  day.  each  week  and  on  Sunday  thev  ju.t  laid  .rewind  and 
did  their  own  light  housekeeping.  In  spite  of  the  fear  and  phy.ical  brutality  and  intimidation  alavea 
resisted,  revolted  and  ran  away.  Such  waa  the  seasoning,  few  alavea  lived  over  10  years;  life 
expectanev  waa  seven  years.  The  black  code,  were  designed  to  prevent  uprising  and  running  away  but 
it  waa  a  failure- •  black  .  revolted  and  restated  in  every  way. 

k  or  an  example  of  the  codea--ln  Antique  in  I7JII  five  alavea  were  found  guilty  of  conspiracy  to 
escape  and  their  punishment  waa:  three  were  burnt  alive;  one  wa.  hanged,  drawn  and  quartered,  and 
the  last  waa  .hipped  to  the  Spanish  Coast.  Yet.  uprising,  were  cnmmon--the  black  code,  created  a 
black  backlash  -  -  slave  a  were  driven  to  revolt  by  the  ultra-harsh  treatment. 

Aa  previously  mentioned  a  Dutch  .hip  stopped  in  Jamestown,  Virginia  in  16l«  and  sold  JO  black, 
a.  indentured  servants.  The  colonial  viewed  the  introduction  of  hlacks  as  just  some  more  unfortunate 
indenture..  Aa  late  aa  1631  when  Marks  completed  their  period  of  bondage  they  were  given  land  juat 
a.  while  indenture..  The  colonies  from  about  1619  t„  .bout  1640  allowed  hlacka  to  enter  aa  indentured 
•  ervanla.  and  there  waa  no  special  notice  made  of  their  akin  color.  Around  1640  black,  who  ran  awav 
were  aentenced  to  serve  their  masters  for  the  rest  of  their  natural  life  and  blacks  were  being  pur- 
c mm  m  «Uvt  forever,*’ 


Manpower  wa  a  needed  to  clear  foreat.  to  build  home.,  .hops  and  town.,  road,  had  to  be  con¬ 
structed.  crops  planted.  The  Indian  had  proved  to  he  "unsuitable  stave"  ax  he  would  ofien  refuse 
to  work,  run  away  and  he  was  not  accustomed  to  farming  European  style  nor  did  he  care  for  the 
iurope.n  fooda  and  he  waa  very  susceptible  to  their  diseases.  White  indentured,  demanded  and 
received  certain  righta  aa  Christiana;  thev  often  ran  away,  refused  hard  work  and  took  little  Interact 
in  thei r  work. 
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colontci  grew  the  labor  situation  worsened.  botwlimen.  both  Indian  and  white  were  running 
away  in  drove*.  The  leader#  decided  that  the  way  to  solve  the  labor  shortage  was  to  prevent  African 
indenture#  (roni  becoming  free  at  the  end  of  their  service.  Hecause  they  looked  differently  black  men 
began  to  be  treated  differently,  not  because  he  proved  himself  inferrlor  in  any  way.  In  lt.nl  the 
Virginia  Legislature  passed  a  law  which  assumed  blacks  would  serve  for  life.  In  I'.Hl  Virginia 
reduced  all  nun-Chrlstians,  including  those  who  would  later  convert  to  Christianity,  to  permanent 
slave  status.  Skin  Color  had  become  a  badge  id  inferiority.  Other  English  colonies  began  to  do  the 
same  thing.  In  South  Carolina  blacks  wr re  as  mimrnnis  as  whites  and  by  1776  they  out  numbered 
whites  two  to  one.  With  the  change  in  status,  so  too  came  a  change  in  treatment.  The  colonies  began 
changing  and  establishing  the  status,  role  and  rreponbilllirs  of  the  black  man  and  hi*  relationship  with 
others. 

There  were  three  form*  of  slavery  practiced  but  it  varied  according  to  location,  the  New  Kngland 
•  lave,  the  Mid- Atlantic  slave  and  the  Southern  slave  each  had  a  different  life  style. 

In  the  Southern  colonies  Virginia  led  the  way  in  most  things  Including  the  deterioration  of  the 
black  man’s  statu*.  The  Southern  colonies  were  built  on  one-crop  planatation*  owned  by  a  small 
number  of  whites  who  owned  large  numbers  of  blacks.  In  these  colonies  hardly  any  interprises  were 
Independent  from  slavery.  Kvery  white  man  either  owned  or  sought  to  own  slave*,  for  the  more  slaves 
one  had  the  wealthier  one  was  thought  to  be.  Southern  planters  paid  little  attention  to  the  human  or 
cultural  rights,  l.aws  were  passed  to  control  every  aspect  of  a  slave's  life.  He  was  robbed  of  every 
right  and  punishment  which  could  be  employed  against  him  was  unlimiteci  These  laws  left  blacks 
totally  helpless  and  dependent  upon  the  mercy  and  goodwill  of  their  white  masters.  The  laws  were 
even  crueler  than  those  in  the  Caribbean.  South  or  Latin  America.  In  the  Mid- Atlantic  things  were  a 
little  better  and  In  Nrw  Kngland  thing*  were  still  a  little  better  than  in  the  Mid- Atlantic  states. 

Perhaps  in  these  two  areas  the  rrligiou*  convictions  of  some  of  the  people  come  into  play  hut 
perhaps  even  more  important  was  the  fact  that  there  was  not  the  work  (land  for  farming)  for  the  slave., 
hence  fewer  slaves  were  in  these  areas,  there  was  less  fear  of  revolts,  more  lenient  laws  which 
resulted  in  milder  treatment,  too  the  number  of  slaves  owned  by  anv  one  person  was  low.  perhaps 
less  than  three. 

Nevertheless,  much  of  the  profit  from  the  slave  trade  found  its  way  info  northern  pocket*  as  they, 
along  with  Kngland  and  Knglish  merchants,  financed  the  slave  trade. 

Nowhere  did  black*  submit  to  their  lot.  they  fought  it  every  way  that  they  could.  Slave  life  was 
exceptionally  hard- -that  any  survived  is  a  miracle.  Life  on  the  plantation  was  harder  than  life  In  the 
city,  and  life  in  the  big  house  was  easier  than  life  in  the  field.  Slavery  began  failing,  it  waa  not 
economically  sound.  Small  farms  were  more  typical  than  plantations.  Slavery  indeed  grew-  slowly  In 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  labor  was  becoming  more  and  more  of  a  problem.  Then  Maryland 
Virginia  and  the  Northern  parts  of  the  Carolines  began  to  need  more  and  more  labor  for  the  tobacco 
and  ric*  crops.  I  rom  the  beginning  to  the  rod  of  the  colonial  period  the  Southern  colonies  were 
frontier  communities.  The  whites  were  afraid  of  the  Indians.  There  was  lawlessness.  There  was 
extreme  wastefulness  which  was  encouraged  by  the  existence  of  rich  available  land  and  resources. 

A  fear  of  collusion  between  Indians  and  Negroes  prevailed  and  not  without  reason.  Kvery  planter 
regarded  himself  a*  the  supreme  source  of  law  in  ht*  area  and  did  create  hi*  own  slave  code.  The 
wastefulness  which  characterised  his  (the  plantation  owners)  treatment  of  the  land  was  likely  to  char- 
•c*cri*e  hi*  treatment  of  the  slaves.  .  .  He  was  likely  to  be  ruthless,  reckless,  and  extrsvsgent  in 
use  of  both.  IMacks  cleared  the  wilderness  on  the  Southern  frontier  and  thus  the  large  plantations, 
the  need  for  more  slaves,  more  slaveahips,  more  slave*. 

The  Ouaker*  of  Pennsylvania  were  early  opponents  of  slavery.  In  the  first  known  anti-slavery 

statement  ws*  made  by  them.  They  said:  '  There  Is  a  saving,  that  we  should  do  to  all  men  like  as  we 
will  be  done  ourselves.  .  .  Here  (in  Ameriral  is  liberty  of  the  body.  .  .  But  to  bring  men  hither,  or 
to  rob  and  sell  them  against  their  will,  we  eland  against.  .  .  Pray,  what  thing  in  the  world  ran  be 
done  worst  to  u*.  that  If  men  should  rob  or  steal  us  sway,  and  sell  u*  for  slave*  to  strange  countries, 
separating  husbands  fromthelr  wives  and  children.  .  .  Have  these  poor  Negroes  not  as  much  right  to 
fight  for  thsir  freedom,  as  you  have  to  keep  them  slaves  ?' 

And  they  did.  they  fought  in  every  way  possible  including  armed  rebellions.  For  instance.  In  1711 
one  such  uprising  was  written  of  by  a  white  eyewitness: 


Slavrry»-A  Peculiar  Institution 


Trntlont  mount rd  In  Boston,  Thr  night  was  cold  «nd  clear  In  Boston  the  Mh  of  Mirth  1770, 

That  night  there  was  a  confrontation  between  British  troops  and  citisens.  The  confrontation  be  cam* 
violent- -the  first  bloodshed  »»f  what  was  to  become  the  American  Revolution  was  that  of  a  black  man-- 
Crispus  Attucks.  Blacks  were  at  Lexington.  Concord.  North  Bridge.  Bunker  Hill.  Valley  f  orge. 

White  Plains  and  wherever  else  they  could  be  of  service.  I  must  here  relate  from  l.erone  Bennett's. 
Before  the  Mayflower,  a  very  simple  story  that  nevertheless  allows  y»»u  to  see  the  dilemma  and  incon¬ 
sistency  o (  America  on  the  eve  of  its  fight  for  independence.  There  lived  In  Connecticut  in  the  days 
preceding  the  Revolution  a  patriotic  preacher  who  was  given  to  making  pretty  speeches  about  liberty 
and  death.  This  preacher  owned  a  slave  named  Jack.  The  preacher  preached  and  Jack  slaved  and 
listened  and  wondered.  One  day  Jack  went  to  his  master  and  said:  ’Master,  I  observe  you  always  keep 
preaching  about  liberty  and  praying  for  liberty,  and  I  love  to  hear  you.  sir.  for  liberty  be  a  good 
thing.  You  preach  well  and  you  pray  well,  but  one  thing  you  remember.  Master-- Poor  Jack  ain't  free 
yet.  "  Now  this  cold  irony  of  fate  makes  Poor  Jack  and  his  preaching  master  polar  symbols  of  one 
of  history's  greatest  paradoses:  the  American  Revolution. 

But  slaves  began  to  petition  legislatures  and  sue  for  liberty  in  the  North.  The  history  of  the 
Black  Protest  in  America  In  itself  is  a  fascinating  study.  A  more  direc  t  way  to  gain  freedom  was  to 
|oin  the  militia  but  then  a  reluctance  to  allow  blacks  to  bear  arms  was  surfaced. 

The  British  actively  sought  the  black  nmn  to  serve  in  their  armed  forces  and  «»ffered  them  freedom 
after  the  war.  General  Washington  and  the  high  command  decided  to  exclude  all  blacks  from  servlce-- 
slave  and  free.  Serious  ncanpower  shortages  forced  General  Washington's  army  to  reverse  itself  and 
follow  the  British's  example  of  enlisting  blacks.  Blacks  then  became  substitutes  for  whites  who  wished 
to  avoid  combat.  Fvery  colony  enlisted  blacks  except  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  and  they  were  so 
fearful  of  slave  uprising  that  they  banned  black  troops.  However,  many  blacks  ftfUght  in  both  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina.  Out  of  a  total  standing  army  of  a(x?ut  100,000.  about  S.  000  were  black,  many 
other  blacks  saw  service  as  militia  men.  Blacks  served  in  the  Caroltnas  with  France's  Marion,  the 
Swamp  Fox.  They  served  with  Washington  at  Valley  Forge  and  crossed  the  Delaware  with  him.  They 
also  fought  with  distinction  with  the  Navy. 

After  George  Washington's  blunder  in  the  winter  of  1777-1778,  slaves  were  used  and  their  owners 
were  paid  up  to  $  1 , 000  for  their  use.  The  number  of  blacks  in  the  military  Increased  overnight. 

Blacks  wrote  a  heroic  record  on  every  front  in  every  position:  they  must  share  in  the  victory  of 
Britain's  defeat.  They  indeed  fought  for  freedom,  liberty,  justice.  Because  much  of  the  war  was 
fought  in  the  backyard  of  New  F.ngland  the  Northerners  saw  how  the  black  n\an  fought  and  they  knew 
why  he  fought.  Consequently,  after  the  war  they  began  abolishing  slavery,  some  immediately;  others 
worked  out  gradual  methods. 

Blacks  were  protesting  throughout  the  North  for  f reedom-  -  after  all  that  is  what  the  war  was  all 
about. 

After  the  war  was  over  and  slavery  was  not  ended  anti-salvery  societies  were  organised  as  far 
south  as  Virginia.  The  Quakers  and  Methodists  also  expanded  their  work.  Abolitionists  also  worked 
in  the  South  and  Virginia  seriously  considered  outlawing  slavery. 

When  the  Founding  Fathers  started  gathering  in  1787  to  write  a  constitution  it  looked  like  slavery 
was  a  dying  institution.  Thousands  of  black  soldiers  were  returning  to  their  homes,  many  as  free  men. 
Many  a  Southerner,  too  poor  to  own  slaves  to  send  in  his  stead,  had  served  with  blacks  and  found  them 
no  different  from  himself.  The  time  was  right,  all  was  ready;  a  real  blow  for  freedom  could  be  struck. 
All  waited,  watched  and  listened  as  the  gentlemen  gathered  in  l»hiladelphia.  the  city  of  brotherly  love. 
Surely  they  deserved  freedom,  these  wretched  blacks.  Could  one  so  soon  forget  Monmouth.  Red  Bank, 
Saratoga,  Savannah,  Princeton,  Yorktown  or  Futaw.  Yes.  "Futaw.  South  Carolina,  where  a  Negro 


soldier  and  a  British  soitdsr  wrrt  f  nuui  dead.  each  impaled  an  the  bayonet  of  the  other."  Not  only 
had  white*  with  UFayette  and  Kosciasko  anawered  America'*  call  for  help,  so  did  black  men  from 
Haiti.. the  notable  Font  a  ye*  Legion. -who  prevented  the  rout  of  American*  at  Savannah  and  did  other 
yeoman  service.  Conservative  estimate*  .ay  100.000  slave*  received  their  freedom  for  *ervice  and  , 
that  another  100.000  fled  to  Canada,  still  over  It.  000  were  on  British  ship*  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

But  surely  America  would  free  the  slave,  ho  the  Founding  Father*  arrived  in  Philadelphia. 

We  do  not  need  to  discus*  the  IVcIaration  of  Independence  and  what  it  did  not  do;  nor  do  we  need 
to  discus*  the  Constitution  and  what  it  could  have  and  should  have  done.  All  know  that  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity  was  missed.  I  he  high  hopes,  liberty  slogans  and  '  all  men  created  equal'  statement  enunciated 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  were  all  shattered  and  doomed  to  Idealism.  True,  many  good  men 
opposed  slavery,  at  least  verbally  they  did.  if  not  in  practice.  Men  such  a*  George  Washington. 
Benjamin  Franklin.  Anthony  Beneset,  Ben  Rush.  Alexander  Hamilton,  John  Q.  Adam*,  and  of  course 
Thomas  Jefferson  all  opposed  slavery  verbally.  Yet.  some  of  them  owned  slaves  (George  Washington. 
Alexander  Hamilton  and  Thomas  Jefferson)  and  In  practice  agreed  with  men  like  John  Rutledge  of 
South  Carolina  and  George  Mason  of  Virginia.  The  nation  and  many  of  its  leading  men  are  typified  by 
Patrick  Henry  known  for  his  famous  '  give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death  said  of  slavery.  "I  will  not. 

1  cannot  justify  it.  yet  he  kept  hts  slaves  and  argued  that  ending  slavery  was  impractical.  So  they 
failed  and  the  Constitution  condoned  slavery.  Section  l  of  Article  1  counted  slaves  J/S  of  a  person. 
Section  ■»  of  Article  II  permitted  the  slave  trade  and  Section  l  of  Article  IV  forced  the  return  of  fugitive 
'■■tc*  tn  th,lr  owner*.  The  North  and  anti. slavers  had  established  a  precedence  of  giving  in  to  the 
pro-alavera  and  the  Soulh-.thia  precedence  Is  still  followed  today. 

Abolitionist,  free  - blacks  and  slaves  continued  to  protest  against  slavery.  Kvery  known  method  of 
protest  was  employed,  yet  the  yoke  of  slavery  continued  to  be  tightened.  Not  only  were  the  slaves  not 
free  but  neither  were  the  black  freemen  free.  Several  societies  tried  to  have  the  slaves  emancipated 
and  all  people  of  color  exported  to  Africa,  but  this  was  bit  "practical  economically.  Free  black* 
developed  and  demonstrated  their  abilities  and  Intelligence  yet  they  were  still  considered  inferior. 

Black  churches  came  inti  existence  and  voiced  their  disapproval  to  slavery:  soon  many  other  black 
organisations  were  founded. 


Meanwhile  rice  and  tobacco  gave  way  to  cotton,  and  cotton  was  the  most  powerful  stimulant  to 
influence  slavery.  C  otton  became  King.  It  was  in  I79J  that  a  cotton  gin  was  invented  and  the  cotton 
crop  began  to  climb  upward.  More  slaves  were  needed.  During  these  years  slavery  in  the  United 
States  became  the  height  »  InhunitnUr  to  man.  I  will  just  repeat  here  what  Tines  Kendricks, 

an  ex- slave  said:  Slavery  time  was  tough,  bos*.  You  Just  don't  know  how  tough  it  was."  Out  of  this 
bloody  system  came  the  American  Negro  a*  well  as  the  American  white  man.  and  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  most  of  us  would  like  to  forget  It.  we  were  all  greatly  and  adversely  affected  by  it.  Some  owners 
tried  to  give  the  impression  that  their  property-the  slaves-.were  docile,  happy,  easy  to  control, 
tractable  and  generally  satisfied  with  their  lot.  This  was  not  the  truth!  1  The  slave's  true  reaction 
to  their  condition  can  best  be  appriased  by  becoming  knowledgeable  of  their  proleat.  The  system  was 
extremely  brutal,  slave*  were  for  economic  gain,  they  were  beast*  of  burden.  If  Seating  them  made 
them  produce  more  they  were  beaten;  if  killing  them  was  more  profitable  than  keeping  them  they  were 
killed.  The  women  were  worked,  for  the  most  part,  and  treated  Just  like  the  man.  even  during  her 
childbearing  period  she  had  to  produce.  Babies  were  born  In  cotton  field*  and  the  older  women  whose 
»oh  if  wa«  to  c*r*  for  table*  tooV  them  to  lh*  hut  and  the  mother  continued  to  pick  cotton.  The -fact 
that  u  Ixt  c  there  »,re  few  If  any  pure  African*  In  America  attest  to  the  fact  that  the  white  men  u'sedhi* 
property  for  every  conceivable  purpose.  White  hoy.  had  any  and  a.  many  black  girl,  or  women  they 
wanted  sexually  and  the  men  all  bad  bed  warmer..  Sex.  like  everything  elae,  was  a  thing  the  master 
had  complete  control  over.  There  were  no  law*  to  protect  slsves  that  were  enforced  yet  the  black 
codes  were  swiftly,  completely  and  brutally  enforced.  The  average  whip  opened  *  track'  on  the 
slave  a  hack  that  a  man  emild  insert  his  finger  in.  ear*  were  pinned  and  cut  off.  branding  on  the  face 
was  common,  nothing  was  beyond  the  overseers  and  they  no  doubt  laid  awake  night*  thinking  of  w.ys  to 
punish  slave*.  The  slaves  protested  by  maiming  themselves,  slowing  down  in  their  production,  feign¬ 
ing  iliness  or  misunderstanding,  loafing,  sabotage  of  every  kind  and  description,  killing  children, 
conspiring  to  revolt,  revolting,  running  away  and  suicide. 


Many  who  conspired  to  revolt  were  hetraved. 
Veasey  and  Nat  Turner. 


Three  of  these  were:  Gabriel  Prosser.  Denmark 
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So  the  black  code*  and  its  harsh  pum«Km«m  (ailed  to  break  the  slave,  they  continued  to  resist. 
When  the  cotton  gin  was  invented  the  slave  population  In  the  South  was  700,000;  by  I  Mt*|  it  was  in 
excess  o(  4.000,000.  Some  id  these  people  came  from  Africa,  others  from  the  Indira,  thousands 
from  breeding  farms  in  the  border  states.  Countless  others  were  kidnapped  in  Northern  cities  and 
sent  south.  Kven  though  in  I860  there  were  1,600.000  white  families  in  the  South  arid  only  )M6,  000 
owned  any  slaves  the  (act  is  that  the  majority  allowed  and  benefited  from  slavery,  just  as  the  North 
did.  Every  white  nun  In  the  South  psychologically  agreed  with  slavery  and  they* -even  though  they 
did  not  own  slaves- - were  overseers,  kidnappers,  patrollers,  and  did  anything  else  to  keep  the  niggers 
in  their  place. 

Blacks  protested  in  many  ways.  While  the  blacks  in  Haiti  were  beating  Napoleon  to  take  their 
independence  a  Virginia  slave  named  Gabriel  Prosser  organised  about  I  100  blacks,  armed  many  of 
them  with  work  tools  and  a  few  knives  and  guns  and  set  out  on  a  three- pronged  attack  on  Richmond. 

The  attack  was  postponed  due  to  rain,  and  two  house  slaves  revealed  thr  plan.  Troops  were  called 
out  and  a  reign  of  terror  was  forthcoming  for  all  blacks.  Prosser  and  at  least  IS  other  blacks  were 
hanged.  This  was  in  1800. 

In  Charleston  the  same  year  one  !>enmark  Vessey  bought  his  freedom.  He  began  to  study  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  revolt  in  Haiti.  He  may  even  have  written  Toussatnt  or  his  successor. 

At  any  rate  Vessey  and  hts  lieutenants  decided  that  they  were  ready  to  take  Charleston  in  1822. 

Vessey  too  was  betrayed  by  house  slaves  before  he  could  gel  started.  Vessey  and  at  least  4b  of  his 
lieutenants  were  hanged,  beheaded  and  their  heads  impaled.  This  also  resulted  in  a  reign  of  terror 
and  more  strict  measures  to  insure  less  slave  resistance. 

•r 

In  1811  in  Virginia  Nat  Turner  and  a  small  luind  of  slaves  began  marching  toward  the  county  seat. 
They  killed  all  whites  they  enc<«unte red :  10  men,  14  women  and  children.  After  two  days  of  fight¬ 

ing  the  state  militia  overpow'er^d  Turner’s  bam!  but  Nat  got  away.  Hr  remained  in  hiding  over  two 
months  during  which  time  few  whites  slept.  The  system  could  not  produce  contentment  regardless  of 
how  much  one  said  my  nigger*  are  happy.  Nat  was  finally  captured  awl  died  on  the  gallows.  More 
fear  was  put  into  whites  by  the  exaggerated  reporting  and  rumors  than  by  anything  else. 

In  1816  several  slaves  in  Monro*  ('minty,  Georgia  were  hanged  for  ‘  conspiracy.  Uprisings  in 
Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi  cost  lives  on  both  sides.  In  18^6,  2,600  New  Orleans  slaves 
planned  a  revolt  but  a  few  Negroes'  informed  on  them.  The  Maroons  through<»ut  the  South  constantly 
harassed  whites  in  general  and  slave  holders  in  particular. 

Blacks  also  revolted  at  sea.  the  Armistad  awl  Creole  mutinies  bringing  special  horror  to  Southern 
plante  rs. 

There  were  some  whites  who  fought  with  the  blacks  for  their  freedom. 

These  United  States  were  filled  with  tension  and  hate,  much  of  it  over  the  status  of  black  men.  all 
the  while  these  United  States  grew.  As  we  grew  black  men's  blood  and  sweat  and  black  women’s  blood, 
sweat  and  tears  watered  this  land.  Black  hawls  tilled  the  soil,  Black  arms  rocked  the  cradles.  Black 
pectple  were  horn,  lived  and  died  and  never  knew  freedom.  This  was  the  period  when  breeding 
slaves  made  many  white  men  rich,  girls  began  breeding  at  thirteen,  by  thirty  they  were  grand¬ 
mothers  and  most  had  had  as  many  children  as  they  could.  Few-  saw  any  of  their  children  for  long. 
There  is  on  record  one  woman  who  had  4 1  children  and  she  herself  was  42  years  old.  however,  at  the 
time  of  the  record-taking  she  was  with  child.  The  black  woman,  like  thr  land  used,  was  made  to  give 
until  she  couldn't.  Anri  this  was  a  C  hristian  country1 

The  free  black  began  to  apeak  out  more  forcefully  but  they  were  hardly  free.  They  had  to  suffer 
through  discrimination  everywhere,  even  the  rich  ones,  the  intellectual  s.  the  minister  a- - all  blacks, 
regardless  of  their  station  were  relegated  to  a  status  r»f  semi -free- -but  they  were  determined  to  be 
heard. 

So  long  as  ninety  percent  of  the  black  people  were  property  there  was  little  chance  that  the  remain¬ 
ing  ten  percent  would  gain  true  dignity.  So  blacks  did  not  hrstitate  to  pro(est--and  as  always  there 
were  some  concerned  whites  to  join  with  ’Hem. 
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Ilul  Southerner*  defended  their  *y*tcm,  they  u*rd  rvrrv  mram  available  to  justify  enslaving 
blacks,  I  hey  claimed  <  hristianity  and  slavery  were  consistent  and  that  slavery  was  supported  by 
the  liible.  They  claimed  that  the  Ne||roe‘*  brain  was  »o  inull1  that  *'avery  was  the  only  thing  he 
was  fitted  for.  They  claimed  slaves  were  '  the  happiest,  and  in  some  sense  the  freest  people  in  the 
world.  Hut  they  did  not  rely  only  on  their  arguments,  they  passed  stiff  law's  and  they  got  physical 
when  necessary. 

In  1850  the  federal  fugitive  Slave  la»w  was  passed  ami  this  greatly  increased  sectional  tension*. 
The  fugitive  Slave  t  aw  was  designed  to  stem  the  flow  of  runaway  slaves.  The  North  labeled  the  act 
the  Bloodhound  Bill  and  few  peuple  assisted  in  enforcing  It. 

The  upheaval  over  fugitive  slaves  spilled  oyer  into  the  slavery  expansion  thing- -the  Wrstcrn 
territories,  Many  Northerner*  who  had  no  special  concern  for  the  blackman  was  opposed  to  the 
growth  of  s la ve r y- •  bee ause  of  the  competition  or  bad  effects  slavery  would  have  on  free  labor.  In 
1820  the  North  had  demanded  a  limit  be  placed  on  the  area  ana  an  imaginary  line  was  drawn  across 
the  l.outsiana  lhirchase  at  If*  10*.  the  southern  border  of  Missouri.  Slavery  was  forbidden  above 
this  line. -this  was  the  Missouri  Compromise  of  1 820- -another  deal,  the  Compromise  of  1850  ithe 
fugitive  Slave  Act  was  a  part  of  this!  tried  to  maintain  the  balance  between  free  awl  slave  so  lion* 
Most  Northerners  and  anti-slavers  thought  this  a  fair  deal  and  that  slavery  would  wear  itself  out. 

With  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  a  problem  everyone  wanted  to  ’  dry  up  ami  go  away  like 
a  raisin  in  the  sun  really  burst  into  full  bloom.  The  Missouri  Compromise.  Stephen  A  Douglas. 

John  C.  Calhoun,  fugitive  Slave*.  The  Compromise  of  1850  (another  major  concession  by  the  North). 
Slave  catchers.  All  hell  was  breaking  loose.  William  I..  Garrison;  Frederick  Douglass,  the  newly 
elected  president  of  the  New  fnglaml  Anti-Slavery  Society,  black  newspapers,  black  churrhea:  black 
schools:  Henry  Highland  Garnet,  harsher  slave  codes;  more  brutual  treatment,  a  black  enrolled  at 
Harvard,  more  black  laws,  all  sorts  of  thing*  were  happening  and  then  appeared  Uncle  Tom  s  Cabin*" 
This  novel  by  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe  was  soon  being  dramatised  all  over  the  North  and  barred  in  the  South. 
The  young  country  never  really  had  a  chance.  It  had  hern  polarised  and  eectionalised  from  the  start, 
now  it  waa  being  torn  apart.  The  crisis  had  been  a  long  time  in  coming--since  the  founding  fathers 
who  gave  in  and  compromised.  They  hoped,  and  dreamed  and  wished,  1ml  as  htg  ss  they  were  they 
were  not  big  enough  for  the  task.  They  knew  they  were  wrong;  they  skirted  the  issue  and  postponed 
It  for  their  sens  ami  their  son's  sons  to  lake  care  of.  The  Missouri  Compromise  made  men  look  at 
the  monster  they  had  created.  A  line  was  scratched  on  a  map  ami  alavery  was  forbidden  to  the  north 
of  that  line.  hut.  a*  it  turned  out,  nothing  had  been  settled,  far  off  on  the  horlson,  a  storm  wss 
rising,  but  men  were  walking  in  the  streets  without  umbrellas.  Men  with  eyes  to  see  saw  it."  Some 
men  hoped  against  hope,  others  closed  their  eye*  and  wished  it  would  all  go  away,  many  thought  things 
wvmlc*  get  better,  the  slave,  he  just  kept  on  doing  what  he  had  been  doing,  trying  to  get  freel 


t 


Slavs ry- -A  Nation  Divided 


The  Underground  Railroad  roaring  and  wherever  It  stopped  there  was  a  rap  on  a  window  or  a 

door,  a  plea  lor  a  piece  oi  bread,  a  spoon  ol  medicine,  directions,  a  fork  of  hay  and  a  piece  of 
ground- -and  wherever  they  slopped  a  decision  was  made.  A  decision  was  made  for  or  against  slavery. 
Thousands  ol  staves  escaped  from  the  South,  estimates  range  from  NO.  000  to  100.000,  many,  many 
more  were  caught  or  died  in  swamps  or  left  no  records.  Slaves  looked  to  the  Promised  I  .and  end 
followed  the  North  Star  over  the  Underground  Railroad.  The  Underground  Railroad  was  people, 
dedicated  people  who  risked  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  help  black  people  escape  the  horrors  of  slsvery. 
The  very  foundations  of  slavery  were  shaken,  public  opinions  were  hardened  and  the  growing  emotions 
divided  the  nation.  In  the  I  UNO's  the  nation  was  in  fact  divided.  The  nation  was  divided  because  to  the 
North  escaping  slaves  became  the  symbol  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man  but  to  the  South  the  Underground 
Railroad  became  an  unbearable  insult  and  a  great  economic  loss. 

Most  of  the  conductors  ol  the  Underground  Railroad  were  themselves  escaped  slaves  who  risked 
their  lives  to  return  to  the  .South  to  lead  others  to  freedom.  One  such,  and  perhaps  the  most  active 
conductor,  was  Harriet  Tubman.  She  became  known  as  "Moses"  for  her  dsrtng  exploits  of  leading 
people  out  of  the  South.  She  was  naturally  "wanted  dead  or  alive.  "  and  $40,000  was  offered  and  her 
fate  if  she  was  caught  was  to  have  been  that  she  would  be  burned  alive. 

There  was  l.evl  Coffin,  a  banker  and  known  as  the  president  of  the  U.G.  Thomas  Garrett  and 
Samuel  Hurtle  operated  stations  which  handled  hundred  fugitive  slaves  each  year.  Garrett,  a 
white,  once  told  a  Judge  “Thee  hasn't  left  me  a  dollar,  but  I  wish  to  say  to  thee,  and  to  all  in  the 
courtroom,  that  if  anyone  knows  of  a  fugitive  who  wants  shelter,  and  a  friend,  send  him  to  Thomas 
Garrett  and  he  wtll  befriend  him."  There  was  William  Still.  Calvin  Falrbank  and  hundreds  of  others, 
both  North  and  South,  all  risking  their  fortunes  and  lives  so  that  others  could  be  free. 

In  the  same  year  that  Nat  Turner  was  bora,  so  too  was  born  s  white  child,  his  name  was  John 
llrown.  Nat  had  led  his  rebellion,  had  been  tried  and  hanged  before  John  lirown  led  hie  outbreak. 

John  e  revolt  was  the  most  explosive  spark  of  the  IdNO'e  but  It  was  Just  one  in  a  long  series  of  events 
which  deepened  and  widened  the  gulf  In  an  already  divided  nation. 

The  anger  that  had  been  generated  by  the  fugitive  slave  law  made  it  almost  impossible  for  the 
North  and  the  S«  dh  to  work  out  their  differences  (it  was  really  two  countries  North  and  South).  Then 
the  passage  of  the  Kansas  -  Nebraska  Act  of  IBN4.  which  in  effect  repealed  the  Missouri  Compromise  of 
III20  by  opening  the  Kansas  -  Nebraska  territory  to  slavery  - -(another  compromise''  by  the  North,  once 
*  precedence  is  established  by  giving  in,  it  seems  Impossible  to  stop).  This  “popular  sovereignly 
doctrine  paved  the  way  for  a  moat  violent  battle  between  pro- slavery  and  anti  slavery  forces  for  the 
control  of  *bleedlng  Kansas.  ** 

f  verywhere  in  the  North  this  act  was  bitterly  denounced  as  the  tool  which  would  allow  slavery  to 
spread  unchecked  and  as  a  shameful  surrender  to  the  South.  Slave-holding  Southerners  rode  into 
Kansas.  Northern  slavery -hating  settlera  rode  out  to  meet  them.  One  of  them  was  John  lirown,  )  ven 
on  the  floor  of  the  Congress  violence  was  seen  when  Senator  Charles  Sumner  was  almost  beaten  to 
death  by  s  .Southern  lawmaker.  Itleedlng  Kansaa  was  a  battleground  for  years  and  It  stood  as  evidence 
that  the  nation  was  so  divided  that  it  could  not  solve  Its  differences  - -the  issue  of  slavery  - -short  of 
war.  As  a  result  of  the  dehate  over  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  a  new  political  party,  the  Republicans, 
emerged  in  the  North.  In  IBN7  Dred  Scott's  decision  was  handed  down  by  Chief  Justice  Roger  Taney, 
a  Maryland  slaveholder.  Taney  eaid  of  the  Constitution  that  it  were  not  intended  to  confer  on  them 
(black  people)  or  their  posterity  the  blessings  of  liberty,  or  any  of  the  personal  rights  so  carefully 
provided  for  the  citiaen  --so  spoke  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  ISN7.  The 
North  now  knew  for  sure  that  slaveholders  were  determined  to  "rule  or  ruin"  the  Union.  Frederick 
Douglass.  seeing  beyond  the  immediate  setback  wrote  of  Taney's  decision  This  very  attempt  to  blot 
Wilt  forever  tha  hopes  of  an  enslaved  people  may  be  one  necessary  link  in  the  chain  of  events  prepare- 
*orT  *°  complete  overthrow  of  the  whole  slave  system.  "  A  Northern.  Southern  sympathiser. 


Stephen  A.  Doug Is .  and  an  unsure  Republican.  Abraham  Lincoln  bad  •  sorts*  ui  debates  on  slavery. 
Thraa  two  men  w»r»  to  marl  again  la  the  Into  presidential  alactlooa.  llouglaa  had  guided  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Act  through  Cungrraa  and  referred  to  Lincoln  aa  "a  friend  of  black  people.  ’•  Hut  IJmoln 
then  did  not- -and  probably  never  did- -favor  equality  for  black  people,  Idncoln's  logic  ran  aotnething 
like  thla:  Hluck  people  are  not  my  equal  In  many  respects'  but  he  goea  on  to  aay  the  black  man  "In 
the  right  to  rat  the  breud.  without  leave  of  anybody  e|ae.  arhlch  hla  own  hale!  earns.  .  .  Is  my  equal 
and  ...  the  equal  uf  every  living  man.  "  In  the  debates  l.incoln  said,  "Lot  us  discard  all  thla 
quibbling  about  thla  man  and  the  other- -this  race  and  that  race,  and  the  other  race  being  Inferior.  .  . 
Let  us  discard  all  theae  things,  and  unite  as  one  people,  throughout  this  (and.  until  we  shall  once  more 
stand  up  declaring  that  all  men  are  created  equal.  " 

When  President-elect  Lincoln  arrived  In  Washington  in  late  February  1*4  I  the  nation  was  not  only 
divided  but  was  rapidly  falling  away.  Already  seven  slates  had  left  the  Union.  Then  Fort  Sumter,  and 
the  new  president  acted  Immediately,  but  the  fort  cost  him  four  more  Southern  stales.  Blacks  offered 
to  fight  the  South.  F-xptorer  Jacob  Dodson,  who  had  ridden  with  Kit  Carson  and  John  C.  Fremont. 

Dr.  G.  I‘.  Miller,  future  Congressman.  XU  he  rd  Cam.  Frederick  Douglass  and  others  uffered  to 
raise  forces  of  black  troops  and  thousands  of  individuals  offered  their  aervtres;  but  they  were  sll 
turned  down.  "We  were  told  that  thla  was  a  white  man's  war  and  that  the  Negro  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  ** 

Lincoln  and  many  Northerners  look  this  view  maybe  because  they  felt  the  black  man  inferior, 
maybe  to  keep  from  alienating  the  Southerners  and  surely  because  they  did  not  see  the  war  freeing 
the  slave  necessarily.  Itut  Alexander  Stephens,  the  Confederate  Vice-President  said.  "Our  Confeder- 
ary  la  founded  upon.  .  .  the  great  truth  that  the  Negro  Is  not  equal  to  the  white  man.  That  slavery-, 
subordination  to  the  superior  race--|s  his  natural  and  normal  .ondillon.  This,  our  new  government 
la  the  first  in  the  history  of  the  world,  based  on  this  great  physical  and  moral  truth.  "  So  the  South 
was  going  to  war  to  defend  its  peculiar  Institution. 

t-incoln.  It  seems,  did  no!  know  why  he  was  going  to  war  and  whatever  It  was  blacks  were  not 
concerned  with  It. 

When  the  Union  armies  moved  South  and  started  taking  over  land,  slaves  rsn  Into  their  lines  by 
the  thousands.  Yet  their  relief,  freedom  and  employment  was  s  problem;  there  was  no  federal  policy 
and  each  commanding  officer  was  left  to  his  own  discretion.  Many  found  their  lot  no  better  than  It  had 
heeo  aa  slaves.  They  were  forced  to  work  by  the  soldiers,  their  movement  was  restricted  and  their 
needs  were  barely  met.  The  federal  policy  for  relief  of  the  freedman  developed  so  slowly  that  private 
persons  undertook  to  supplement  It. 

For  example.  Lincoln  allowed  l.emral  W  >nfiel.l  S.  ,.tt  lo  help  Virginia  slaveholders  lo  catch  and 
return  runaway  slaves.  He  ala”  countermanded  the  order  of  many  anti-slavery  generals. 

General  Benjamin  Butler  refused  to  return  runaway  slaves  at  Fort  Monroe.  Virginia  and  classified 
them  as  contraband  of  war,  goods  useful  to  the  enemy.  This  made  Fori  Monroe  s  haven  for  run  - 
sways  and  was  the  foundation  upon  which  the  Union  built  the  first  Confiscation  Act  of 

The  Army  set  up  .  onlrabsnd  camps  from  Washington  to  Memphis  lo  care  for  blacks  and  put  them 
to  work.  They  did  sll  sorts  of  menial  labor  for  the  Army  including  picking  cotton  on  abandoned  planta¬ 
tions  for  the  Treasury.  The  shift  of  able-bodied  men  from  Rebel  lo  Union  lines  sided  the  wsr  effort 
considerably. 

(n  l»f  a  Second  Confiscation  Act  was  passed.  These  Acts  that  henreforth  all  slaves  who  escaped 
from  rebel  masters  would  automatically  ba  free,  whether  or  not  they  had  been  used  to  aid  the  Confeder¬ 
acy.  This  also  banned  slavery  from  lh»  District  of  Columbia  and  Western  territories. 

As  the  war  dragged  on,  Lincoln  became  more  understanding  and  sympathetic  in  hla  view  toward 
black  people,  even  though  he  had  determined  that  Ihe  struggle  would  not  become  an  anii-alavery 
crusade  and  he  waa  willing  lo  compromise  with  the  South  In  doing  so  lo  preserve  Ihe  Union.  "If  I  could 
save  the  Union  without  freeing  any  slaves.  1  would  do  It;  and  If  I  could  save  it  by  freeing  some  and 
leaving  others  alone.  I  would  also  do  that." 


Hut  in  reality  thrr.  *»  nu  Union.  Lincoln  »•■  saying  that  if  the  Southern  state*  rejoined  the 
Union  they  could  Weep  their  sieves  and  do  with  them  a*  they  liked.  Leery  step  hr  took  toward  helping 
the  black  man  was  forced  upon  him. 

In  the  South  alavea  were  put  in  Canierate  military  (labor)  battalion*,  freeing  white  men  for  combat 
duty.  Congress.  in  l#«>l.  authortaed  the  use  of  captured  Confederate  black  laborers  in  the  Union  Army, 
A  few  munth*  later  military  commander*  were  allowed  not  to  return  runaway  slave*.  Slavery  was 
shortly  abolished  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  western  territories.  All  slaves  who  came 
under  Union  control  were  to  be  freed.  In  l*t>2  the  war  was  turning  against  slavrry.  President 
Lincoln  authorised  payment  to  loyal  slaveholders  for  freeing  their  slaves;  border  states  rejected  this 
plan  as  they  wanted  to  stay  in  the  Union  and  keep  slaves  as  well.  Lincoln  offered  to  settle  blacks  in 
Haiti.  Central  America  or  Africa,  but  they  refuaed  saying:  "Many  of  ua  have  our  own  house  and  other 
properly  amounting,  in  the  aggregate,  to  millions  of  dollars.  Shall  we  sacrifice  this,  leave  our  homes, 
forsake  our  birthplace,  and  flee  to  a  strange  land,  to  appease  the  anger  and  prejudice  of  the  traitor* 
now  in  arms  against  the  government  ' 

Hem*  forced  to  really  take  things  as  they  were  hr  (Lincoln)  came  up  with  s  moderate  two-phase 
plan:  (a l  to  emancipate  the  alavea  gradually  and  compensate  their  owners  with  federal  funds;  (b)  lo 
colonise  the  emancipated  slave*  and  free  Negroes  overseas.'  Thr  fwo-part  plan  was  rejected  a* 
mentioned  above  by  the  slaveholders  in  the  border  state*  and  by  the  blacks. 

The  President  finally  recognised  that  a  Union  victory  was  in  danger  unless  he  formally  proclaimed 
the  war  lo  be  against  slavery,  (ki  *2  September  IHt'J  he  Issued  a  preliminary  f  mam  tpation  I'roc  lama- 
lion  proclaiming  that  as  of  I  January  lie)  alt  claves  in  the  slates  which  were  still  in  rebellion  would 
be  set  free.  What  hallow  words  I  Not  s  single  slave  was  nor  could  be  set  free  by  this  act;  however,  it 
it  had  »  great  impact  in  I  uropr. 

(kite  let  the  black  man  get  an  eagle  on  hi*  button,  a  muaket  on  hi*  shoulder  and  bullets  in  his 
pocket,  and  there  Is  not  power  on  earth  which  can  deny  that  he  had  rsrned  the  rights  to  cllirenship  in 
the  United  States'  thus  spoke  Frederick  Douglas*  in  IS6J.  However,  in  spile  of  Ihc  policies  agslnsl 
blacks  participating  in  the  while  man's  war  many  Had.  Hrfore  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  over  200.000 
black*  were  serving  in  Union  forcea,  I  HO.  000  m  the  Army  and  29.000  in  the  Navy.  Over  J8.000  died 
in  the  fight  lor  freedom.  Aa  in  all  the  other  wars  blacks  served  heroically.  In  nearly  900  battles  they 
won  praises  tram  black*  and  white*  and  Northerner*  and  Southerners.  Four  black  sailor*  and  twenty 
soldier*  won  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor.  Said  Lincoln  "they  have  proved  thrmselvea  among  the 
braveat  of  the  brave,  performing  deeda  of  daring  and  shedding  their  blood  with  a  heroism  unsurpassed 
bu  soldier*  of  A  NY  other  race.'' 

Hlack  soldiers  were  segregated  into  separate  unite  (Navy  men  were  lully  integrated  onboard  ships) 
their  uniforms  and  equipment  were  of  poorer  quality.  Provision*  werr  poor  and  delivered  irregularly 
There  was  little  chance  for  promotion,  adequate  medical  care  was  rare  and  Ihc-  pay  was  less.  If  they 
were  captured  they  starved,  sold  into  slavery  or  more  than  likely  killed.  »  <  all  know  of  Lori  Ihllow 
of  Tennessee.  The  wholesale  slaughter  of  black  prisoners  finally  led  Lincoln  lo  warn  the  Confederacy 
that  the  Union  Army  would  lake  the  same  action  against  Southern  prisoner*  ol  wsr. 

The  morale  of  the  hlack  aoldier  and  people  remained  high.  Harriet  Tuhman.  Sojourner  Truth  and 
many  other  black  women  performed  vital  tasks  in  the  w*r  effort.  They  were  nurses,  spies,  teacher* 
and  generally  did  whatever  there  was  for  thecti  to  do. 

Even  during  the  war  year*  racist  violence  inc  reaaed  both  In  the  North  a*  well  **  In  the  South. 
Because  so  many  slave*  werr  running  sway  slave  patrol*  were  increased  and  punishment  for  running 
away  became  harsher  snd  Harsher.  Killing  slave*  became  common  in  the  South  and  in  the  North 
roving  gang*  attacked  snd  lynched  defenseless  Innocent  black*.  Peep  anti-black  prejudice  was  surfaced 
in  the  North  snd  it  was  just  a*  ugly  a*  slavery  was  in  the  South.  Much  of  this  had  to  do  with  thr  grow¬ 
ing  number*  of  immigrant*  coming  Into  America  from  Lurope.  the  struggle  for  job*  and  higher 
salaries. 

Hlack*  did  everything  they  could  to  hasten  the  end  of  the  war.  for  they  were  suffering  more  than 
anyone  else- -especially  In  the  South.  They  formed  all  type*  of  "self-help"  orgsnirstion*  and  mutual 
aid  societies  to  look  after  their  physical  needs,  to  provide  education,  to  give  protection  and  do  what¬ 
ever  they  could  to  get  free,  lo  prepare  themselves  lo  become  productive  rltiren*.  They  really  thought 
they  were  going  to  be  free  t 


In  ISU  With  the  War  ■till  racing.  Lincoln  won  re-election  pledging  hla  support  to  the  anti-slavery 
constitution.  Andrew  Johnson  ol  Tenneaser  waa  hla  Vic  e- Presidential  running  mate.  General 
Sherman  marched  to  the  aeas.  General  Sheridan  was  taking  Virginia  and  the  war  waa  being  won.  I 
must  say  that  it  waa  black  cavalry  units  which  captured  the  Confederate  Capitol  of  Richmond.  The 
blacks  heard  With  bayonet  you  have  unlocked  the  iron-barred  gates  of  prejudice,  opening  new  fields 
ol  freedom,  liberty  and  equality  to  yourselves  ami  your  race  forever." 

General  Robert  I  .  Lee  ended  the  Clvtl  War  at  Appomattos.  Virginia  in  April  IM>S.  after  his  units 
were  beaten  by  Union  forces,  including  large  numbers  of  black  units. 


Hftonilrui Ui>i»--A  Second  Chance 


Y es.  th r  war  had  ended  tail  (or  (our  million  black  Americana  slavery  hail  rndnl,  ll  waa  a  lime 
(or  rejoicing,  bul  really  what  lay  ahead  (or  the  man?  1  here  were  a  lot  o(  quraliona  that  had  lo  be 
anawered.  CM  the  new  (reed  man:  Where  would  he  live?  Where  would  he  work’’  What  about  educa¬ 
tion  ’  How  were  they  to  overcome  the  prejudice  in  a  very  hoatile  land?  (Hack  leadera,  more  than 
whites  so  it  aeema.  knew  that  the  freeing  of  the  slave  waa  the  beginning  and  not  the  end  of  an  enormous 
task.  In  December  1 8«> i  during  the  war  Douglaaa  had  said:  A  mightier  work  than  the  abolition  of 
slavery  now  looms  up  before  the  Abolitionist.  This  society  was  organised  for  twro  distinct  objects: 
one  was  the  emancipation  of  the  slave,  and  the  other  the  elevation  of  the  colored  people.  When  we 
have  taken  the  chains  off  the  slave,  as  1  believe  we  shall  do,  we  shall  (ind  a  harder  resistance  to  the 
second  purpose  of  this  great  association  than  we  have  found  even  upon  slavery  Itself,"  Oh,  how  true 
hr  was:  for  prejudice  and  racism  survived  the  Civil  War.  Slavery  had  collapsed  but  a  long  and  painful 
road  still  stretched  ahead  for  the  black  man  in  America.  Nevertheless,  the  rec  onstruc  tlon  was  s 
second  chance.  The  black  man  forgave  all,  he  was  willing  to  work  with  all  peoples  doing  what  he  could 
to  make  the  American  ideals  become  American  reality.  Never  had  there  been  so  much  hope- -there 
never  has  since  been  as  much  hope  I  Negroes  rose  to  many  high  positions;  Lieutenant  Governors, 
Secretaries  of  State,  Adjutant  Generals.  Judges.  Generals  in  state  militias.  Mayors.  Negroes  and 
whites  were  going  to  shcools  together,  working  together,  riding  public  transportation  together,  ltvtng 
side  by  side  In  cities;  it  was  very  fashionable  for  white  men  to  marry  Negro  women.  There  was  hope, 
there  was  a  possibility  that  a  little  black  boy  could  grow  up  to  become  a  Governor  or  even  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  Year  of  Jubilee  had  come.  On  Jl  January  IRt>S  the  House  of  Kepreaentati ves 
passed  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution.  The  states  would  approve  it.  the  promise  of 
President  Lincoln's  (.mancipation  Proclamation  of  IKbl  would  be  fulfilled.  The  I  Mh  Amendment  ended 
slavery. 

The  slave  worked  on  education  and  the  Lreedmen's  Itureau  assisted  by  building  public  s<  hools  in 
the  II  former  Confederate  states  and  blacks  of  all  ages  went  day  and  night.  A  white  Tennessee  school 
official  said  in  IfU:  "The  colored  people  are  far  more  sealous  in  the  cause  of  education  than  the 
whites.  They  will  starve  themselves,  ami  go  without  clothes,  in  order  to  send  their  children  to  school.” 
The  former  leaders  of  the  Confederacy  were  against  public  schools,  especially  for  blacks.  They  felt 
education  would  make  them  restless,  defiant  ami  unsuited  for  labor  in  the  field,  house  and  factory. 

Whiles  openly  said  that  learning  will  spoil  the  negro  for  work  and  that  Negro  education  will  be  the 
ruin  of  the  South.  The  attitude  of  many  Southerners  was  still  that  the  black  man  was  an  Inferior  being 
and  unfit  (or  freedom  and  this  attitude  will  not  be  changed  easily. 

The  Negro  wanted  the  right  to  vote.  Ills  demand  waa  Just.  Lincoln  said  that  the  Negro  "who  have 
so  heroically  vindicated  their  manhood  on  the  battlefield.  .  .  have  demonstrated  in  blood  their  right  to 
the  ballot.  .  .  The  restoration  of  the  Rebel  States  to  the  Union  must  rest  upon  the  principle  of  civil 
and  political  equality  of  both  races.  Yet  Lincoln  undermined  the  blacks  and  their  position  by  publically 
voicing  sympathy  and  compassion  for  the  white  South.  He  further  felt  that  the  white  citisens  of  the 
South  were  misled  into  rebellion  by  their  leaders,  hence  they  were  not  traitors,  but  their  leaders  were. 
Oeryone  except  a  handful  of  very  high-ranking  military  and  government  leaders  were  fully  pardoned. 

His  reconstruction  plans  called  for  new  constitutions  and  home- rule.  To  regain  their  political  rights 
only  10  percent  of  the  states'  citisens  with  voting  rights  In  IRhO  must  take  a  loyalty  oath.  Rut  his  plan 
denied  the  f  reed  man  the  right  to  vote  I 

The  freedmen  and  many  Republican  leaders  were  angered  with  Lincoln,  the  second  chance  was 
being  lost.  The  South  would  again  be  in  the  ha  ml  a  of  the  same  men  who  had  rebelled  and  left  the  Union, 
and  these  same  whites  were  still  very  stubbornly  against  any  form  of  equality  for  the  freedman.  Rut 
two  of  America's  little-known  giants  were  on  the  scene.  Charles  Sumner  and  Thaddeus  Stevens.  These 
leaders  wanted  the  right  to  vote  for  the  freedmen.  they  wanted  to  assure  this  right  by  a  strong  military 
occupation  of  the  South.  Many  Northerners  agreed  with  Stevens  and  Sumner.  They  were  angry  because, 
even  in  defeat,  many  white  Southerners  continued  to  be  hostile  to  the  Union  and  to  blacks.  The 
Northerners  did  not  want  the  South  to  be  totally  forgiven  immediately  for  its  rebellion. 


Senator  Charter  Sumner  o<  Maeaachuaette.  a  life-long  friend  oi  the  Negro  waa  a  leading  Radical. 

Mr  once  waa  beaten  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  hia  antt-Southern  view*. 

Thaddeua  Steven,  of  Penneylvanta  waa  the  moat  powerful  foe  of  "moderate  reconatrurtlon,  "  Hr 
urged  granting  free  land  to  the  freedman  and  waa  a  vocal  ally  of  the  Negro.  Slevena  had  alwaya  been 
a  atrong  aboMttonlat  even  before  the  war. 

l.tncotn  waa  peraiatent  for  he  wanted  to  "bind  up  Ihewounda"  of  war  for  the  Southern  whitre  while 
rubbing  aalt  into  the  wound  a  of  loyal  blacka.  In  hia  aecond  Inaugural  Addreaa  he  talked  about  'malice 
toward  none,  "charity  for  all.  "  "binding  up  the  Nation'a  wound  a .  "  but  he  never  pleaded  for  the  black 
man  nor  took  up  hia  cauae.  He  even  tried  to  condone  a  government  (l.oulaiana'al  which  had  Ignored  hia 
auggrationa  and  diaregarded  the  law;  he  called  on  the  North  and  the  freedman  to  be  patient  f  He  patient ! 
lie  aaid  he  would  find  waya  to  change  the  South'a  way  of  thinking  but  what  that  waa  we  will  never  really 
know.  Prealdent  Abraham  Lincoln  waa  aaaaaainated  while  watching  a  play  in  Kord'a  Theater  in 
Waahington.  D.  C.  on  April  14.  I#64. 

Lincoln',  actlona  and  worda  indicated  that  the  man  waa  in  a  dilemma,  it  te  a  fact  that  eventa.  the 
time  and  progreaa  happened  to  meet  and  that  a  man. .  Lincoln- -happened  to  be  on  the  alage  at  the  time. 
Lincoln  waa  not  a  great  man-  -  he  waa  a  man  who  becauae  of  the  clrcumatancee  and  what  happened 
againat  hia  will  amt  other  thinga  he  waa  forced  to  do  ia  c on  aide  red  great.  Me  waa  not  big  enough  to  do 
the  hard  thinga  at  the  dark  houra.  i’realdent  Lincoln  waa  a  man* -a  good  man.  but  a  great  man.  NO? 

I  redrick  Doug  lave.  a  black  man  who  knew  and  worked  with  Lincoln  aaid  of  him  eleven  yeara  after 
hia  death,  "our  faith  in  him  waa  often  taxed  and  atralned  to  the  uppermoat.  it  never  failed.  .  .  We 
(blacka)  law  him.  meaaured  him  and  eatimated  him.  .  .in  the  .tern  logic  of  great  eventa.  .  .and  we 
came  to  the  coneluaion  that  the  hour  and  the  man  of  our  redemption  had  aomehow  met  In  the  peraon  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  "  Everyone  knew  Lincotn'a  great  miaalon  waa  to.  .  .  fleet,  eave  hia  country  from 
diamemberment  and  ruin.  The  black  men-*that  waa  another  question. 

Johnson,  a  former  "poor  white  from  Tenneaaee.  became  President.  Me  etarted  off  with  a  bang, 
he  had  talked  of  hia  hatred  for  wealthy  Southernera;  he  blamed  them  for  the  war  and  aaid  that  he  would 
deal  aeverely  with  them.  A  week  after  he  look  office  he  aaid.  Treaaon  la  a  i  rime  and  crime  muaf  be 
pumahed.  Treaaon  muat  be  made  infamoua  and  Iraitora  muat  be  puniahed.  .  .  They  muel  nol  only  be 
puntahed.  but  their  .octal  power  muat  be  deatroyed.  Johnaon  waa  a  Southerner  and  Statea'  Klghter. 
John  a  on  gave  In  to  the  South:  he  pardoned  all  but  a  very,  very  few  former  Confederate  leadrra.  Mr 
allowed  the  atatea  to  reform  their  atate.  and  elect  their  own  leaderr  aa  they  aaw  fit.  Since  Johnaon  waa 
geting  rich  he  loat  aight  of  all  elael  Pardon  brokera  got  wealthy  Southernera  preaidential  pardona  for 
$400  and  about  100  per  day  were  granted;  in  nine  month,  there  were  14.000. 

Johnaon  waa  ao  "high-handed  that  he  did  moat  thinga  without  even  conaulting  the  Congreve.  Aa 
example,  hia  flrat  annual  mraaage  on  6  December  1(164  he  eurprieed  the  Congreve  by  announcing  that 
atate  govrrnmrnta  had  been  ratabllabed  throughout  the  South  and  that  the  Union  had  been  reelorrdtl 

He  waa  angered  when  Congreaa  questioned  thia  but  the  radical  Congrraamen  were  enraged  at  hie 
"presumption.  "  They  were  even  more  enraged  by  the  defiant  behavior  of  the  new  atate  govrrnmente 
which  Johnaon  had  organtaed.  The  peraona  the  South  aent  to  Congreaa  were  all  ex>Confederatee. 
including  the  former  \  Ice- Prealdent  of  the  Confederacy,  aeveral  ex- Confederate  Generate.  Colonel  a 
and  other  officera.  Johnaon  aupported  three  govrrnmenle  and  Ihetr  elected'  officiate.  Theae  Johneon- 
eupported  governmente  made  no  effort  to  include  the  Negro,  in  fact,  on  the  contrary  they  intended  and 
began  to  re-ahackle  the  Negro.  They  wrote  the  "Black  Codra"  which  among  other  thinga  prevented 
black  a  from  entering  any  occupation  other  than  farming  without  a  license.  they  barred  blarka  from 
owning  land,  blacka  were  not  allowed  to  travel  freely,  they  had  almoet  no  civil  nghta;  even  in  COI1- 
tracta  they  were  termed  servant.  while  whltee  were  termed  maetere.  Throughout  the  South 
Negroea  held  meeting#  to  declare  that  they  were  not  being  treated  fairly  and  were  being  outraged  by 
the  potlrtee  an*4  treatment  of  the  former  Confederate#.  They  appealed  to  everyone  in  power  including 
the  Preetdent  for  protection.  Theae  appeal#  epurred  the  Radical  Congreaa  to  come  totheir  aealatance 
in  apite  of  the  Preaident'e  pro-South  poaition.  Congreaa  rrfuaed  to  eeat  the  repreerntatt vee  and 
aenatora  elected  from  the  Johnaon  -  aupported  government#.  Congreaa  then  began  to  develop  plana  for 
their  own  "Reconatrurtlon.  ” 
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Three  of  the  Controiioiul  Kriuntlrucliun  Ail*  were:  (I)  Thr  I  rmlmni'i  Bureau  Hill  ul  I HH  , 

(2)  Thr  Civil  Rights  Ail  ul  1466  (rilrwlril  i  itlirnihip.  allowed  testimony  In  court,  making  of  ion- 
trait*,  wu  designed  to  destroy  the  Black  Codes),  ())  The  Fourteenth  Amendment  (adopted  July 
Heiause  many  Southerners  claimed  the  Civil  Kights  Act  was  uni  onstitulional ,  Congress  decidrd  to 
settle  the  matter  by  adopting  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  (The  I  )th  (reed  the  slave,  the  14th  made 
them  cltisens.  )  Most  Southern  state*  (all  except  Tennessee  refused  to  ratify  the  1 4th).  In  Memphis 
and  New  Orleans,  white*  rioted  in  the  Negro  areas;  in  many  other  arras  white  became  more  ovrrtly 
anti-Negro.  (4)  Thr  Reconstruction  Act  of  1467  (destroyed  the  Johnson-supported  state  governments 
and  established  military  rule).  (S)  The  Fifteenth  Amendment  (gave  the  right  to  vote  to  Negroes). 

Now  the  Reconstruction  began.  Union  troops  were  all  over  the  South.  New  state  governments 
established  by  thr  Reconstruction  Acts  began  in  1464,  and  lasted  up  to  1  years.  Thr  entrance  of 
Negroes  Into  politics  was  a  revolutionary  event.  (Up  to  14)6  s  very,  very  few  Negroes  had  been 
allowed  to  vote,  but  after  111)4  no  black  was  sllowed  to  participate  in  politics  whatsoever.  I  These  new 
state  government*  consisted  of  black*  and  whitr*.  In  spite  of  these  gain*  there  was  no  mutual  confi¬ 
dence  between  Negroes  and  whites.  Of  the  I.  J)0,  000  person*  left  qualified  to  vote,  70),  000  were 
black  and  660,000  were  white;  most  were  Republican*.  The  proportion  of  office  blacks  obtained  was 
always  smaller  than  their  percentage  of  the  electorate.  While  many  of  the  voters  remained  dependent 
on  white*  most  of  the  official*  were  well-educated  men. 

During  this  period  white*  were  generally  plated  In  one  of  two  categories  If  they  were  politician* 
or  served  In  government  In  any  way.  Native  Southerner*  who  had  not  supported  the  Confederacy,  for 
they  had  taken  the  "iron-clad"  oath  that  they  had  always  been  loyal  to  the  Union.  Thr  Illiterate  small 
farmers,  business  people,  poor  mountain  white*  and  pro-Union  planter*  werr  all  lumped  together  and 
called  "Scalawags."  The  second  group  were  Northerners  who  settled  in  the  South  after  or  during  the 
war.  they  werr  called  "Carpetbaggers." 

Southerner*  generally  resented  the  blacks,  the  "carpetbagger"  and  the  "scalawags"  and  thr  history 
we  read  generally  voice  the  same  views.  However,  even  though  some  men  in  governemt  were  dis¬ 
honest,  blacks  it  ha*  been  found  were  not  among  these.  These  Congresses  and  Conventions  wrote 
constitutions,  passed  law*  and  advanced  the  South  greatly.  Poor  white*  enjoyed  every  gain  along  with 
the  blacks  for  really  prior  to  the  "Black  Reconstruc  tion"  they  were  just  po  white  trash "  or  "white 
niggers.”  Free  school*,  paving  of  roads,  equal  voting  rights,  outlawing  imprisonment  for  debt,  tax 
relief  to  small  land  holder*,  branding  and  whipping  disappeared;  homes  for  the  poor,  insane,  orphans, 
deaf  and  dumb  were  all  introduced  to  the  South  during  this  period.  Naturally,  the  public  debt  rose, 
railroads  too  came  further  South. 

The  North’ *  failure  to  give  the  freedman  land  was  one  of  the  greatest  fsilure*  of  the  Reconstruction. 
Reconstruction  governments  became  less  and  less  able  to  meet  their  financial  obligation*  and  thr 
majority  of  the  Southerners  were  not  helping.  One  said,  "It  is  impossible  that  your  preaent  power  ran 
endure,  whether  you  use  it  for  good  or  ill.  " 

Because  of  more  pressing  demand*  the  North  was  no  longer  really  interested  (n  the  South  and  the 
black  man's  future,  they  Just  grew  tired.  By  1471  Tennessee.  Virginia.  North  Carolina  and  Georgia 
was  back  in  Democratic  hand*  (anti -  Negro),  the  other  states  rapidly  followed. 

In  l»kt  there  were  4,000.000  blacks,  6,000.000  poor  whitr*  and  60,000  rich  plantation  owner*. 
Some  of  these  60.000  and  a  few  of  the  poor  whites  became  the  leaders  that  surfaced  the  white  suprem¬ 
acy  Idea,  pushed  the  while  woman  to  a  pedestal  and  advsied  every  white  man  that  it  was  his  job  to 
protect  white  women  and  keep  the  Negro  In  "hi*  place." 

Black*  were  really  slave*  again.  Since  there  was  no  land,  no  financial  aid- -nothing  was  given  to 
the  freedman  except  hi*  freedom."  Fven  the  people  who  were  employed  to  protect  him  and  work  in 
hi*  lie  half  was  really  not  interested  in  him.  The  black  Code*  had  reversed  every  step  of  progress 
made- -the  second  chance  was  gone,  lo't.  dashed  and  stomped  on.  The  ZZ  black  men  in  Congress  were 
going,  the  black*  in  other  positions  of  prominence  sod  influence  were  going.  But  their  record*, 
qualification*  speeches  and  contributions  in  themselves  are  worth  looking  at. 


Whllr  Southerner*  resrnted  the  Republican*  anil  hated  the  Negro;  they  (eared  "Negro  domination.  " 
The  Negro  mu*t  be  put  in  hi*  place.  Then  came  the  Knight*  ol  the  White  Came  I  la,  the  White  I.lne, 
the  Constitutional  Union  Guard*,  the  Dale  Faces,  the  While  Mrotherhood,  the  Council  of  S..fety,  the 
•7fe  Association,  the  Knight*  of  the  Rising  Sun  and  the  Knight*  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  We  all  know  ..I 
their  deed*.  The  Civil  War  wa*  really  from  1861-1877  (or  a(ter  IK6S  there  was  more  bittern***  and 
hatred  and  *till  a  lot  ot  blood  shed- -ol  black*. 

In  1877  white  Conservative*  were  in  the  place  they  held  belore  the  war,  black*  were  a  few  rung* 
lower.  The  North  had  lost  interest.  The  troop*  were  gone.  The  money  no  longer  came.  The  North 
had  it*  industry,  immigration  anil  urbanisation  to  worry  with.  Thaddeu*  Steven*  had  died  in  I  868  and 
Sumner  in  187*.  The  Republican  Party  also  did  not  need  the  black*  after  1876.  The  black  man  had 
served  hi*  purpose;  he  could  be  dropped  by  the  side  ot  the  road.  Freedom  road  had  ended!  In  1876 
Rutherlord  Kaye*  struck  a  bargain  and  the  Union  again  compromised  and  gave  in  to  the  South  at  the 
expense  of  the  Negro,  He  agreed  to  withdraw  all  troop*  from  the  South  and  thus  abandon  the  slave. 

1877  or  Hayes  Compromise!  Presidential  election.  Samuel  J.  Tllden  of  New  York,  a  Democrat, 
wa*  thought  to  be  the  winner  until  Republicans  in  three  Southern  States  charged  that  the  Democ  rats 
intimidated  black  voters.  An  investigation  began  but  the  Democrats  agreed  to  give  the  election  to 
Hayes,  the  Republican,  in  return  lor  certain  (avora:  subsidies  lor  Southern  railroads,  a  Southern 
Postmaster  General  and  removal  ol  all  (ederal  troops  Irom  the  South.  With  the  removal  of  the  troop* 
the  blacks'  positions  steadily  eroded.  The  bright  Reconstruction  was  turning  into  a  dark  nightmare. 
Hayes  began  the  "let  alone  policy  in  which  stales  could  do  whatever  they  pleased  and  the  federal 
government  would  let  them  alone. 

The  court*  were  u*e<1  to  favor  the  white  Southerner*  to  legalise  Jim  Crow  lawa  by  finding  that 
race  disc  rimination  and  race  dialinction  were  different  and  the  latter  not  contrary  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

A  dream  died  with  Sumner  and  Stevens.  "II  Negroes  wish  to  honor  the  greatest  (riend  they  ever 
had  in  public  llle.  they  should  place  wreath*  on  the  tomb  ol  Charles  Sumner.  said  F.  Douglass.  And 
Stevens  who  wa*  buried  in  a  Negro  Cemetery  had  the  stone  above  him  *ay, 

"I  repose  In  this  quiet  ami  secluded  spot, 
not  (ram  any  natural  prelerence  lor  solitude, 
but  (inding  other  cemeteries 
limited  by  charter  rules  a*  to  rare, 

I  have  chosen  this  that  I  might  illustrate  in  my  death 
the  principles  which  t  advocated  through  a  long  llle 
F.quality  of  man  before  his  Creator." 

The  Reconstruction  was  a  time  ol  hope,  the  period  when  the  I  Jth.  14th  and  I  Sth  Amendment*  were 
adopted.  The  Reconstruction  reached  it*  legislative  climax  in  I87S  with  the  passage  ol  the  (Irst  civil 
right*  law.  Negroes  were  given  the  right  to  equal  accommodation*,  facilities,  and  advantages  of 
public  transportation,  inn*,  theaters,  place*  ol  public  amusement  and  recreation  but  the  law  was 
poorly  enforced.  Negroes  were  elected  to  every  Southern  legislature.  20  served  in  the  U.S.  House  ol 
Representative*,  two  represented  Mississippi  In  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  a  Negro  wa*  briefly  Governor 
of  Louisiana,  Critics  made  no  mention  that  Negroes  were  graduated  from  Northern  or  Furopean 
colleges  and  every  mean*  were  employed  to  drive  them  from  public  Hie.  During  this  bold  experiment 
blacks  and  white*  lived  in  peace  and  harmony  and  if  radical  white*  had  not  interfered  American  would 
have  gone  on  and  lived  out  the  true  meaning  of  those  word*  "all  men  are  created  equal.  "  Had  all  men 
given  it  a  chance  little  black  boys  and  little  white  boy*,  little  black  girls  and  little  white  girls  would 
no—  be  going  to  school  all  over  this  land  together  and  there  would  be  no  fussing  over  bussing.  Had 
the  Federal  Government  stood  up  and  enforred  the  law*  of  the  land,  we  all  could  now  freely  sing  "free 
at  last,  free  at  last.  Thank  God  Almighty,  we  are  free  at  last.” 

The  Negro  had  shown  everyone  that  he  could  do  anything  a  white  man  could  do.  given  the  training 
and  the  opportunity.  They  had  served  well,  they  had  taken  care  of  what  they  earned,  they  were  honest, 
they  were  loyal,  they  were  men- -their  only  crime  wa*  that  they  were  black  men. 

■So.  America  stood  by  and  let  a  God-given  chance  to  right  a  wrong,  to  correct  a  mistake,  to  live 
up  to  an  ideal,  to  practice  a  principle,  to  make  a  dream  come  true,  go  by.  The  Reconstruction  wa*  a 
second  chance  and  whether  or  not  we  could  afford  not  to  take  it.  we  didn't. 
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”A»  Southern  white  |ovr rnmrnta  returned  to  power,  beginning  with  1-ouiatana  In  1877.  the  program 
of  relegating  the  Negro  to  a  subordinate  place  In  American  lile  was  accelerated.  Disfranc hlaement  waa 
the  (Irat  atep.  Negroea  who  defied  the  Klan  and  tried  to  vole  faced  an  array  of  deceptlona  and  obatarlea 
•  •polling  placea  were  changed  at  the  laat  minute  without  notice  to  Negroea.  sexere  time  limitation 
were  imposed  on  making  complicated  ballote,  votrg  caat  Incorrectly  In  a  maw  of  ballot  boaea  were 
nullified.  The  suffrage  proviaiona  of  atate  cunatttutiona  were  rewritten  to  dtaenf ranchlae  Negroea  who 
could  not  read,  underatand.  or  Interpret  the  C.onatitution.  Some  atate  t  onatltutlona  permitted  thoae 
who  failed  the  teata  to  vole  If  their  anceatora  had  bren  eligible  to  vote  on  January  I.  I860,  when  no 
Negro  could  vote  anywhere  In  the  South.  .  .  when  the  Supreme  Court,  in  1883.  declared  the  Civil 
Rtghta  Act  of  1875  unconstitutional.  Southern  atatea  began  to  enact  lawa  to  aegregale  the  racea.  In 
11%,  the  Supreme  Court,  in  Plessy  va.  Ferguson.  approved  aeparate  but  equal"  facilities;  It  waa 
then  that  argregatton  became  an  eatabllahed  (act,  "by  law  and  by  cuatom.  "  Ret onat ruction  did  not 
end  abruptly  aa  the  result  of  Congressional  or  Presidential  action.  Rather  it  came  to  a  gradual  end 
as  restraints  were  relaxed  and  stringent  legislation  repealed.  Just  as  Ret  onat  ruction"  began  before 
the  war  waa  over,  and  the  war  had  started  long  before  Fort  Sumter,  so  too  it  grew  to  a  close  before 
the  final  withdrawal  of  troops. 


Although  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  Act  of  1871  had  made  it  a  crime  to  belong  to  such  secret  terrorist 
organisations  it  and  many  other  white  organisations  insured  that  the  reconstruction  would  fail.  They 
rode,  they  raped,  they  hung,  they  murdered,  they  burned,  they  did  any  and  everyting  they  could  to 
keep  the  Negro  in  his  place  and  out  of  white  folk's  business.  They,  with  the  pussyfooting  of  the  govern* 
ment.  insured  that  Jim  Crow  replaced  slavery.  Few  stood  with  the  Negro.  The  Republicans  forgot 
him.  The  Democratic*  became  white  supremacists.  The  Congress  waa  divided  and  hypocritical.  The 
Supreme  Court  was  racist.  The  people,  well  I  just  mentioned  people.  Black  people  stood  up.  they 
fought  and  died  all  over  this  land,  they  had  tasted  freedom,  they  had  caught  a  gtimpac  of  liberty,  they 
had  smelled  equality,  they  had  heard  opportunity  and  they  would  leave  them  or  die  trying.  But  the 
Negro,  like  the  Indian,  found  that  the  white  man  did  not  comr  in  one's,  they  don't  come  in  tens,  they 
don't  come  in  fifties  - -they  come  in  hundreds)  So  the  black  man  began  to  become  a  recluse,  to  dis¬ 
appear,  to  shuffle,  smile  and  keep  moving.  So,  with  violence  coining  from  the  Red  Shirts  and  night 
riders,  the  respectable  whites  began  to  content  themselves  with  other  types  of  intimidation  on  the 
grandest  scales.  The  Negro  vanished  from  public  life--he  became  invisible.  Politic*  was  the  hub  of 
public  life  and  the  Negro  was  so  thoroughly,  subtly  and  systematically  disenfranchised,  most  of  them 
did  not  really  know  how  It  happened. 

The  Democrats  Had  never  really  allowed  blacks  in  the  South  and  T.  Thomas  Fortune,  the  forrmost 
black  editor  of  his  day.  said  The  Republican  Party  has  eliminated  the  colored  man  from  politics.  .  . 

It  has  left  the  black  man  to  fight  his  own  battles.  "  This  was  true  of  not  only  the  GOP  but  of  white 
America. 

In  188  3  the  United  State*  Supreme  Court  declared  unconstitutional  the  Congressional  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  18751  They  also  said,  eight  of  the  nine  gentlemen  of  the  court  - -Justice  John  Marshall  llarlan 
singly  ob;ected  that  the  I  4th  Amendment  prohibited  discrimination  by  the  states,  not  prlvste  individ¬ 
ual*.  and  therefore  the  federal  governrrent  Had  no  right  to  interfere.  In  1896.  13  year*  later,  came 
the  Plessy  v*.  Ferguson  decision  and  separate  hut  equal--Jim  Crow. 


There  are  many  slorie*  about  Jim  Crow,  who  he  was.  if  he  was  and  how  he  became  notorious, 
l.erone  Bennett  says,  "Thomas  Dartmouth  Rice,  one  of  the  white  pioneer*  in  comic  representation  of 
Negro,  saw  James  Crow  (James  Crow  is  an  unknown  soldier.  Some  writers  say  hr  was  a  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  slave,  others  say  he  was  a  Charleston.  S.C.,  slave.  Some  writers  say  Crow  came  from  old 
Mr.  Crow,  the  slaveowner;  others  say  the  Crow  came  from  the  simile,  black  a*  a  crow)  in  Kentucky 
or  Ohio  and  immortalised  him  in  dialect. 

'Weel  a -bout  and  turn  a  -  bout 
And  do  just  so 
Fverytime  I  weel  a-bout 
I  jump  Jim  Crow. 1 
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.  •  .  Rice  »huHlwl  Across  the  sUge  at  New  York's  Bowery  Theatre  in  1M32  «nd  gave  America  its 
first  international  song  hit,  •  »  (later)  he  was  no  longer  atnging.  There  are  many  version*  on  Ju#» 
Crow,  which  is  correct  no  one  will  ever  know.  He  turned  mean.  The  cornerstones  of  the  great  wall 
wrr«*  two  taboos:  interracial  eating  an<i  intermarriage.  Ke«r.  Frsnsy.  White  womanhood,  Brick  liy 
brick,  bill  by  bill,  tear  by  fear,  the  wall  grew  taller  and  taller.  The  deaf,  the  dumb  and  the  blind  were 
aeparated  by  color.  White  nurae*  were  forbidden  to  treat  Negro  male*.  White  teacher,  were  forbidden 
to  teach  Negro  students."  In  place,  people  could  not  look  out  of  the  .ante  window,  there  were  "white" 
and  "Negro"  or  "Colored"  book.,  water  fountain.,  parka,  liible.  in  court,  phone  booth.,  pro.titute., 
entrance.,  and  cemeterlea;  everyting  wa.  labeled.  Only  South  Africa  and  Na.i  Germany  have  pushed 
men',  fear,  to  such  level., 
i 

For  those  who  refused  to  obey  Jim  Crow  there  was  the  corporal  punishment  boy.  who  were  always 
ready  to  ride  to  put  .ome  uppity  niger  in  hi.  place.  Many  time,  it  wa.  a  beating,  sometime*,  though 
seldom,  a  warning  or  a  rro..  burning,  most  often  it  wa.  a  killing  or  at  least  an  attenpt  to  kill.  Even 
»  Tom  Watson's  People.'  Party  wa.  a  failure  because  It  Ignored  Mr.  Jim  Crow, 

Populism',  failure  wa.  due  In  large  measure  to  it.  attempt  to  bridge  the  color  line.  To  Negroes 
the  aftermath  of  the  Populist  revolt  wa.  galling.  Seeking  a  scapegoat,  many  of  the  party's  former 
leader,  turned  on  the  Negro.  Also,  the  growing  political  influence  of  the  poor  white  and  their  anti- 
Negro  bias  led  to  the  adoption  of  Jim  Crow  legislation  to  bolster  their  .elf. esteem.  It  wa.  the  lower* 
class  white  who  insisted  on  social  superiority  and  that  titles  including  "Mr"  and  "Mrs  "  be  dropped 
when  addressing  blacks,  and  that  all  whites  be  addressed  with  reaped  and  that  white  women  be  treated 
a*  goddesses  and  not  even  be  looked  at  by  black  men. 

Dr.  W.  K.  B.  Pullols  has  said,  to  brat  a  beaten  man.  .  .  to  kill  the  defenseless,  to  break  the 
spirit  of  the  black  man  and  humilate  him  into  hopelessness,  to  establish  a  new  dictatorship  of  property 
in  the  South  through  the  color  Itne.  .  .  to  build  wealth  on  a  foundation  of  poverty."  Speaking  of  the 
black  man  who  came  of  J|m  Crowlsm,  Dullol*  said,  "lie  did  nut  believe  himself  a  man  like  other 
men.  lie  could  not  teach  his  children  self-respect.  ...  There  was  no  chance  for  the  black  man; 
there  wa*  no  use  striving,  ambition  was  not  for  Negroes."  American  began  to  waste  talent,  exploit 
potential  and  retard  progress  because  it  shackled  the  black  man. 

The  Negro  church,  which  ha*  unconsciously  been  used  to  keep  blacks  in  their  place,  became  life 
for  the  Negro.  The  church  became  the  center  of  hi*  spiritual,  social,  eronomic,  political  and  intel¬ 
lectual  life,  ftlack  preachers  have  always  had  a  broader  role  than  just  preaching  the  gospel;  he  has 
always  been  the  man's"  representatl ve.  He  became  "a  walking  encyclopedia,  the  counselor  of  the 
unwise,  the  friend  of  the  unfortunate,  the  social  welfare  organiser  and  the  interpreter  of  the  signs  of 
the  times."  Neither  was  the  church  just  a  place  for  worship.  It  was  a  place  which  performed  many 
services;  it  was  a  community  center,  a  place  for  relaxation  and  recreation,  a  welfare  center,  an 
employment  agency,  a  center  for  dispensing  advice  in  all  areas,  especially  economically.  It  perhaps 
performed  its  most  yeoman  service  in  the  ares  of  education.  The  black  church  founded  shcools  at  all 
levels,  many  of  them  are  still  operating  this  day. 

(n  M90  Congress  considered  two  important  hills  intended  to  increase  the  black  vote;  fa!  improv¬ 
ing  public  education;  (b)  supervising  national  election*  so  a*  to  reduce  anti-Negro  fraud*.  These 
failed  and  in  1801  stales  called  convention*  for  the  express  purpose  of  disfranchising  any  remaining 
Negroes  from  voting.  Thus  came  poll  tax.  denial  of  ballot  to  those  convicted  of  minor  crime*,  literacy 
test*,  and  if  these  thing*  did  not  work,  well  the  Rian's  job  wa*  to  save  the  South,  to  protect  the  purity 
of  white  womanhood,  etc. 

t.ynching*  Increased.  Over  1.000  between  1882  and  I  tOO  alone  that  were  recorded.  Whole  towns, 
including  women  and  children,  often  brought  hunches  to  the  hanging  tree  to  see  some  poor  helpless 
black  man  hung  up  and  most  of  the  time  for  something  like  acting  uppity,  being  sassy,  looking  at  a 
white  woman,  or  some  other  foolishness,  like  bad  manners,  rape.  Insulting  white*,  stealing  or  look¬ 
ing  smart. 

Rarism  became  the  order  of  the  day.  Many  Northern  scientist*  began  supporting  Southern  racist 
doctrines.  America's  foreign  policy,  became  reacist.  especially  with  the  war  of  I898.  As  early  a* 
the  1870’*  labor  organ) ration*  rose  and  fell  over  race,  the  Populist  included. 
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Hut  black*  did  not  Ukr  thia  lying  down.  they  tried.  They  protested  and  did  every  ting  they  could 
to  be  free.  Many  black  leader*  .  ould  be  mentioned;  1  will  only  mention  two.  Fredrick  Douglas*  and 
Ida  B.  Well*  were  reknown  for  their  fight  for  freedom.  Mi**  Well*  was  a  strong  anti. lynch  i  ruaader. 

"Dap"  Singleton  started  a  "colored  exodus"  in  l«79  westward.  Thousand*  of  black*  left  the  South, 
many  went  to  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  while  a  few  went  to  Texa*  and  Arkansas.  Hut  blacks  had  been 
West,  in  fact  black*  and  gone  Writ  before  with  the  Spanish.  The  black  man  was  a  part  of  the  West, 
not  only  as  settlers  but  as  cowboys,  scouts,  trappers  and  Indian  fighter*.  Nigger  out  there  appears 
not  to  have  been  a  bad  word  but  a  way  of  identifying  oneself  or  of  being  identified. 

Men  like  Deadwood  Dick.  Jesse  Stahl  and  Hill  Pickett  (Hill  taught  Will  Rogers  to  use  a  rope  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt  to  ride,  devised  the  "bulldogging"  technique  and  for  year*  was  1  he  llodeo  Star!. 
Hlacks  died  on  both  side*  at  Little  Htg  Morn.  Hlack*  were  l/Sth  of  the  Western  Army. 

Another  interesting  black  man  at  this  time  was  Hlahop  Henry  M.  Turner,  lie  once  said  he  wished 
the  U.S.  "nothing  but  ill  and  endless  miafortuno,  "  Me  thought  blacks  should  Irave  the  country  since 
it  hated  him.  While  Hishop  Turner  was  saying  go  to  Africa  another  black  man  "Pap"  Singleton  was 
telling  them  to  go  West-.to  Kansas,  Frederick  Douglass  thought  however  that  blacks  should  stay 
wherever  they  were  anil  demand  their  right*. 

During  the  1890's  black  professional  organisations  sprang  up  since  they  could  not  join  white  associ¬ 
ations.  These  included  organisations  for  teachers,  editors,  doctors,  engineer*  and  there  were  many 
black  union*. 

Of  course  the  largest  and  moat  important  segregated  institution  was  the  church.  The  church 
accepted  and  condoned  segregation.  During  this  period  black  business  men  began  urging  black*  to 
"buy  black.  " 

Hlack*  generally  tried  to  help  themselves  since  they  saw  no  one  trying  to  help  them.  The  strongly 
supported  public  school*  and  paid  many  dollar*  to  keep  them  going;  the  personal  hardships  worked  on 
black  parent*  were  staggering.  In  this  self-help  spirit  many  black  institutions  began  manual,  indus¬ 
trial  and  agriculture  program*.  Such  program*  appealed  to  black  leaders  supporting  accommodating 
whites  at  the  expense  of  black*.  South*- rn  whites  who  wanted  to  keep  blacks  working  with  their  hands 
rather  than  becoming  professional  and  Northern  philanthropist*  who  wanted  to  help  blacks  but  who  did 
not  want  to  give  them  any  fancy  ideas"  about  equality  and  cause  them  to  get  "uppity.  " 

While  Hooker  T.  Washington  did  not  Invent  industrial  education  he  became  it*  foremost  advocate. 

In  li  'i.  14  year*  after  he  had  been  sent  out  to  found  Tuskegee,  he  delivered  a  speech  at  the  Cotton 
States  and  International  Kxpoaition  in  Atlanta.  Georgia.  In  his  speech,  called  by  others  The  Atlanta 
Compromise,  he  made  it  clear  that  he  was  willing  to  ac  c  rpt  thr  Jim  Crow  system  and  second-c  lass 
citisenship  if  white*  would  allow  Negroes  to  advance  economically,  lie  praised  white*  for  their  help 
and  patience  In  the  past  and  criticised  blacks  for  protesting  and  not  doing  enough  to  Improve  their 
condition.  Me  advised  black*  that  they  could  and  should  gain  th«  right  to  full  citisenship  only  after 
they  took  pride  in  themselves  and  prospered  a*  farmers  and  c  raftsmen. 

The  Atlanta  Compromise  did  one  Important  thing;  it  began  intense  activity  among  Negroes --and 
produced  several  leaders.  Booker  T.  Washington  delivered  hi*  very  inspiring  and  now  famous  speech 
in  September  It’i;  five  year*  later  the  last  black  Congressman.  Representative  George  II.  White  of 
North  Carolina,  rose  to  deliver  his  farewell  speech.  Me  said.  "This  is  perhaps  the  Negroes'  temporary 
farewell  to  the  American  Congress;  but.  .  .  he  will  rise  up  some  day  and  tome  again.  .  .  full  of  poten¬ 
tial  force.  " 

Yes.  therr  were  some  white*  even  in  the  South  who  stood  up  and  spoke  for  black  Americans,  but 
their  voice  was  drowned  out.  their  feeble  effort*  overpowered,  their  faint  protest  ignored. 

Black*  were  relegated  t->  the  farm*  as  sharecropper*  or  had  to  hire  themselves  out  a*  field 
worker*.  F.ntire  families  picked  cotton  for  a  few  cents  a  day  or  at  the  end  of  the  year  were  told  that  they 
owed  the  plantation  owner  money.  Kven  In  large  Northern  cltiea.  hlacks  earned  just  enough  to  barely 
stay  alive.  Children  worked  In  factorle *  for  10  and  Ik  cent*  *  day.  The  convict -lea *e  system  was  Invented 
and  exploited  for  the  benefit  of  wealthy  white  landowner*  or  the  state.  Yet.  black*  held  their  faith  in 


America  and  their  hop.-,  (or  equality  never  dimmed.  They  forgot  the  day.  when  there  wa.  no  Jim 
Crow-- they  resigned  them.elve.  tolhetr  har.h  lot  while  frantically  searching  (or  a  way  to  escape  the 
'*h“c  man',  bigotry  and  raciam.  U.S.  Senator  "Pitchfork  lien  '  Tillman  .poke  o(  the  period  and  the 
white  man  when  he  .aid,  'We  have  acralched  .»ur  head,  to  (ind  out  how  we  could  eliminate  the  la  at  of 
them.  We  stuffed  ballot  boxes.  We  ahot  them.  We  are  not  ashamed  of  it.  "  So  America  .too.!  tall. 
American.  »tood  proud! 

llut  it  wa.  a  very  .o.tly  price  America  paid  (or  this  color  line.  Since  all  i.aue.  were  .ubordinated 
to  the  issue  o(  the  Negro,  it  became  impossible  to  have  free  and  open  discussions  of  problem,  affecting 
all  the  people..  Actually  only  a  lew  people  were  white  supremi.!.,  but  it  i.  always  «  (rw  people  who 
brtonir  involve!  that  i niturncc  *n<f  diit.it.  to  thr  nuiin, 

Washington  u.ed  thousand,  of  dollar,  to  light  segregation  law.  while  he  public. Ily  obtained 
more  educational  and  politic  charity  (or  black,  than  any  man  belore  him,  including  Fredrick  Douglass. 

In  IWO  there  were  8.  8)). ‘>04  Negroes. -who  admitted  to  being  Negro-. in  the  United  States.  81.7'. 
ol  these  lived  in  the  South  and  they  made  up  one. third  of  the  total  Southern  population.  Ufe  expectancy 
o(  ,hr  N*«ro  w*»  M  compared  with  48  (or  the  while  Americana.  The  N.  gro  prole. aional  cl... 

Included:  2l.2b7  teacher,  and  pro(e..ora;  14,528  preacher.:  I.7J4  doctor.;  212  dentist.;  110  journal- 
lata;  ,28  lawyers;  over  4.0C0  actora  and  showmen;  216  artiata,  sculptor,  and  art  teachers;  1,915 
musician,  and  mu.ic  teachers;  247  photographer.;  52  architects,  designers,  draftsmen  and  inventor, 
and  one  Congressman.  There  were  four  Negro  banks.  24*  of  the  U.S.  Negroes  owned  their  own 
homes.  44.  5*»  of  Negroes  will  illiterate.  More  than  2.000  Negroes  had  college  degrees.  Negroes 
had  paid  $40,000,000  in  cash  for  educating  their  •  hlldren.  Jim  Crow  laws  were  being  written  all  over 
the  South.  Negroes  were  being  lynched  everywhere,  in  1891  alone  85  Negroes  were  known  to  have 
been  lynched.  Negroes  owned  $419.  *41.714  in  farm  property  alone.  The  Reconstruction  had  failed-- 
America  had  been  given  a  chance  to  practice  what  it  preached;  in  effect  America  had  failed  and  it  will 
never  again  have  a  chance  like  it  did  before  the  collapse  of  the  Reconstruction. 

Ida  It.  Wells,  was"  driven  out  of  Memphis  in  18  *2  for  publishing  information  exposing  those  who 
had  taken  part  in  lynching..  Two  years  later  she  published  A  Red  Record.'  Thi.  was  the  first  book 
to  document  the  crime  of  lynching  and  this  was  her  conclusion.  .  .  .  We  demand  a  (air  trail  by  law 
(or  tho.e  accused  of  crime,  and  punishment  by  law  after  honest  .  onviction.  No  maudlin  sympathy  for 
criminals  U  sollcated.  but  we  do  ark  that  those  who  lontrol  the  (on  e.  which  make  public  sentiment 
join  with  us  in  the  demand.  Surely  the  humanitarian  spirit  of  this  country  which  reaches  out  to 
denounce  the  treatment  of  Russian  Jews;  the  Armenian  Christians,  and  laboring  poor  of  Kurope.  the 
Siberian  exiles,  and  the  native  woman  of  lndta--will  not  longer  refuse  to  lift  its  voice  on  this  subject. 

II  it  ewere  known  that  the  'cannibal,  or  the  'savage  Indian,  had  burned  three  human  being,  alive  in 
the  past  two  years,  the  whole  of  Chri.tiandoni  would  be  roused,  to  devise  ways  and  mean,  to  put  a  atop 
to  it.  Can  you  remain  silent  and  inactive  when  such  things  are  done  in  our  own  community  and  coun¬ 
try  Is  your  duty  to  humanity  in  the  United  Stales  It  ■■  binding  "  Is  it? 
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In  1901  the  black  man  could  hear  lliahop  Turner  telling  them  to  return  to  Africa,  Hen  Singleton 
saying  go  Weat,  Booker  T.  Washington  advising  them  to  atay  tn  the  South  and  W.  E.  B.  DuBoia  and 
Marion  Trotter  aaying  go  North.  Thia  new  generation  of  men.  many  never  knowing  alavery  but  all 
feeling  uncomfortably  cloae  to  it,  were  reatleaa  and  adventureaome.  They  wanted  aelf  respect,  not 
Jim  Crow;  they  wanted  a  chance  to  be  aomebody.  they  dreamed  the  American  dream  and  they  wanted 
to  aee  it  come  true;  they  wanted  to  be  men  with  dignity. 

They  began  to  aearchfor  that  dream.  They  looked  for  thoae  aand  caatlea.  they  went  to  New  York 
City.  Chicago.  Philadelphia.  Boaton,  Cleveland,  Washington.  D.  C.  ,  anywhere  ao  long  aa  it  waa 
•North.” 

They  did  not  know  that  the  North  shared  in  the  blame  for  their  t reatment • -in  the  South.  The  white 
North  controlled  the  nation  economically  and  politically.  The  North  had  the  power;  it  has  always  had 
the  power  but  it  has  lacked  the  will.  It  has  always  been  indifferent  to  the  problems  and  pleas  to  black 
Americana,  its  conscience  has  been  hard  to  prick. 

In  the  early  1900’s  blacks  went  North  only  to  find  thousands  of  poor  white  European  Immigrants. 
These  poor  people  competed  with  American  born  blacks  for  housing  and  employment  - -and  thry--thc 
white  foreign  born  immigrant  won;  because,  they  were  while. 

Few,  very  few  blacks  found  success  In  the  North,  New  York’s  liarlem  and  l*hiladelphia ’  a  Seventh 
Ward  being  typical  of  Northern  cities- -when  blacks  began  moving  into  these  neighborhoods  whites 
began  fleeing  as  from  a  plague.” 

They  say  if  you's  white,  you's  all  right; 

It  you's  brown,  stick  around. 

But  as  you’r  black,  mmm  mmm,  brother, 

git  back,  git  back,  git  back. 

Negroes  had  always  had  members  of  their  race  excelling  in  arts,  literature,  science,  education, 
medicine  and  all  other  endeavors.  Men  such  as  Frank  Buchser  and  Thomas  Eakin  were  in  the  arts; 
James  Bland  ami  Marlon  Cook  were  among  the  leading  songwriters,  there  were  countless  groups  like 
The  Rabbit  Foot  Minstrels.  The  Georgia  Minstrels.  The  Jubilee  Singers;  there  were  great  actors 
like  Bert  Williams  and  George  Walker:  and  of  <  ourae  Paul  I-awrence  Dunbar  stands  alone  as  one  of 
the  greatest  poets  of  all  time. 

Be  proud  my  Race,  tn  mind  and  soul 

Thy  name  is  writ  on  glory's  scroll 
In  characters  of  fire. 

High  'mid  the  clouds  of  fame's  bright  sky 

They  banners'  blaroned  folds  now  fly. 

And  truth  shall  lift  them  higher. 

Henry  O.  Tanner  and  Edwin  M.  Bannister  distinguished  themselves  as  painters  and  men  like  Chalres 
W.  Cheslnutt  became  great  writers.  George  Washington  Williams  and  John  W.  Cromwell  were  among 
the  first  black  historians.  We  could  go  on  and  on  mentioning  men  like  Jan  Matrelirer.  Granville  T. 
Woods.  Lewis  H.  l-atimer.  Elijsh  P.  McCoy,  George  Washington  Carver,  Daniel  II.  Williams,  Matt 
Henson.  W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  Marion  Trotter,  Garrett  A.  Morgan  am!  countless  others  but  let  us  ssy 
blacks  were  contributing  to  making  America  great. 

The  U.S.  was  having  trouble  with  the  war  prires  It  had  won  in  military  campaigns,  notsbly;  Cubs, 
Ibierto  Rico  and  the  Philippines.  Sure,  the  black  American  had  glimmers  of  hope.  They  could  see  one 
or  two  fellow  blacks  moving  up.  they  though!  they  too  had  a  chance.  Booker  T.  Washington  called  for 
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p*Urncr.  bul  there  la  4  limit  to  4  men',  patience.  They  began  to  ask  how  long  - -how  long  mult  we 
auffor  the  terror  of  the  mob.  how  long  .hell  we  endure  the  indignities  of  Jim  Crow,  how  long  mult  I 
*“  wlth  Poverty,  how  long  shall  l  take  the  blight  of  inferior  school.  .ml  inadequate  hou.ing-.how  long. 

Two  interconnected  development,  were  out.tanding  throughout  the  early  pari  of  thi.  century.  One 
w«.  the  Southern  program  to  dl.enfr.nchi.e  and  .rgregate  black,  which  .Urted  in  the  1890'.- -thi.  wa. 
<lonr  with  thr  support  of  thr  .North  ft  ltd  rvery  branch  o/  govrrnmcnt.  Things  wrrr  ti*rV  (or  blscks 
perhap.  a.  dark  a.  they  had  ever  .een  it.  Coupled  with  thi.  wa.  the  determination  -nd  faith  which  gave 
ri.e  to  all  type,  of  prote.t.  They  were  becoming  increasingly  diiilluiionrd  with  Hooker  T.  Washington 
a*ul  his  Atlanta  speech.  They  began  a  massive  split. 

in  the  North  biack.  could  not  aucceed  because  they  *  ould  not  get  decent  eduction,  or  decent  10b. 
or  decent  hou.ing  nor  were  they  treated  decently  socially;  therefore,  many  black  migrants  lived  in 
diaeaae.  poverty,  crime  and  hopcie..neaa.  Through  aegregation.  under-employment  and  poor  educa¬ 
tion.  white  a  made  it  almost  impossible  for  blacks  to  improve  their  lot. 


A.  if  things  were  noi  bad  enough  ,n  1<»04  a  aerie,  of  anti-Negro  nola  began.  In  1904  in  Statesboro 
Georgia  a  mob  broke  into  a  courtroom,  took  two  black  men  on  trial  lor  murdering  a  white  f.mily  and 
burned  them  alive*  9 


Then  they  randomly  attacked  any  black  prraon  seen.  In  September  of  1906  in  Atlanta  (our  days  of 
unchecked  violence  took  place  after  newspaper,  reported  unfounded  rumori.  White  mobs  roamed  the 
city  burning,  looting  ami  lynching  Negroes.  In  Brownsville.  Tea...  in  1906.  three  companies  of  black 
soldiers  of  the  battle-formed  2Slh  Army  Regiment  were  dishonorably  discharged  by  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  alter  they  defended  themselves  sfter  being  attacked  by  white  men. 

Blacks  began  to  accuse  Roosevelt  of  betraying  them,  they  broke  with  Hooker  T.  Washington  whose 
philosophy  of  sc  com  mods  lion,  they  said,  gave  comfort  lo  Jim  Crow  and  mob  violence. 

A  young  Harvard  graduate  Monroe  Trotirr  was  among  the  first  to  oppose  Washington.  He  founded 
a  newspaper,  the  Boston  Guardian,  in  which  he  attacked  Washington.  Beginning  in  I90J  Trotter  and 
hit  follower,  began  trying  to  wre.t  control  of  the  Afro-American  Council  from  Washington,  lie  in  s 
very  emotional  speech,  asked  Washington.  1.  the  rope  and  the  torch  all  the  race  is  lo  get  under  your 
leadership?"  ' 

Another  Harvard  graduate.  W.  K.  B.  DuRoU.  published  hi.  The  Soul,  of  Black  Folk.  Thi.  book 
was  another  Uncle  rom's  Cabin"  in  that  Historians  generally  credit  this  Important  booh  with  bringing 
together  the  more  outspoken  critics  of  accommodation,  splitting  Negro  leaders  into  two  contending 
camps.  Monroe  Trotter  and  his  followers  supported  DuBoia. 

The  quest  for  equality  was  intensified  when  DuBoia  wrote  to  many  of  the  nation  a  foremost  black 
scholar,  professional  and  business  leadrrs:  "The  time  seem,  more  than  ripe  for  organised,  deter¬ 
mined  and  aggressive  action  on  thr  part  of  men  who  believe  in  Negro  freedom. nd  growth.  Movement, 
are  on  foot  threatening  individual  freedom  and  our  sr  If .  re. pec  I.  1  write  you  lo  propose  a  conference 
during  thr  coming  '' 

DuBoia  had  the  most  outstanding  educational  record  of  any  black  man  in  the  country  and  was  one 
of  America  t  leading  scholars.  The  DuBoia-Trotler  movement  realised  that  the  Negro  was  poor  and 
downtrodden  but  they  felt  that  Ihta  wa.  no  excuse  for  not  .Hacking  the  oppression  which  created  main¬ 
tained  and  .ondoned  hi.  condition.  So  DuBots  wrote  to  the  nation's  foremost  black  men  requesting  that 

IdlV  Hiesif  tarllK  kim 


This  signaled  *  brc,k  with  Bo®k»r  T.  Washington  and  as  a  result  29  bisck  leaders  met  in  1905  at 
Niagara  falls  in  Canada --not  in  the  U.S.  because  black  men  could  not  use  the  hotels  on  the  New  York 
side-- the  meeting  ended  with  the  formation  of  the  Niagara  Movement.  The  nest  year  the  member,  of 
the  Niagara  Movement  met  in  Harper's  Ferry.  Virginia  and  at  thi.  symbolic  .He  DuBois  wrote  a 
declaration  that  slid;  We  will  not  be  sitlsfied  ,hr  )ol  or  „ttl.  lK.„  „ur  rights. 

claim  for  our.elve.  every  single  right  that  belong,  to  a  free-born  American,  political,  civil  and 
social;  and  until  we  get  these  rights  we  will  never  cease  lo  protest  and  aisai)  the  ears  of  America. 

The  battle  we  wage  is  not  for  our.elve.  alone  but  for  all  true  Americans.  It  is  a  fight  for  ideals,  lest 
this,  our  common  fatherland,  false  to  its  founding,  become  in  truth  the  land  of  Thief  and  the  home  of 
the  Slave.  .  .  " 
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The  N'Utirn  Mtivrmriil  pruviilrd  thr  lounlaliuti  fur  iSr  NAACI*.  There  were  na  major  race  rioto 
between  I  WO  on. I  l'»|0  owl  this  wo*  rnuusK  lo  cause  thr  growing  number  of  influential  white*  to  support 
thr  block  mon'a  cottar.  In  htoy  1*10  ot  thr  call  of  thr  rrtitor  of  thr  Nrw  York  Post,  O.  G.  Vlltard.  • 
rtroup  rnrt  and  from  that  merlin*  emerged  the  Notional  Amo.  lotion  lor  thr  Ad  vancement  ol  Colored 
People.  Ihitlota  in  the  SAACI”*  notional  nto*oainr  edltorallard:  "Thr  *rrat  day  la  coming.  .  .  We 
hove  crawled  and  pleaded  for  Justice  and  Wr  have  been  ihrrrfulty  apit  upon  and  murdered  and  burned. 
Wr  will  not  endure  It  forever.  11  wr  are  to  dir,  in  tiod’a  name,  Irt  ua  prriah  like  men  and  not  like 
bale*  ol  hay."  The  NAAC  I*  through  maaiivr  publicity  and  agitation  auccrrdrd  in  (rratly  reducing  thr 
numbrr  ol  lynchlnga,  which  had  been  averaging  more  than  100  each  year  alncr  IMMO,  The  chain  gang 
ayatrm  and  child  labor  wa*  alao  vtguroualy  oppoaed.  thr  NAACP  tried  to  protect  blacka  from  legal 
diac  rimination  in  a|)  facet*  ol  life.  Onr  ol  the  earlieat  and  moat  Important  victorie*  cattle  in  1 v|  S 
when  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  the  grandfathrr  .  lauaca  ”  unc  onatitut tonal.  Becauar  of  it*  brilliant 
aucceaaion  of  legal  vtctorie*.  It*  determined  oppoaltlon  to  lynching  and  othrr  racial  injustices  coupled 
With  the  leadership  ol  black  mm  sue  h  a*  W  K.  B.  IbtHols  and  lame*  Weldon  Johnson,  the  NAACI* 
was  by  far  the  loremoat  civil  rights  organ! saltan.  Ida  It.  Wells  was  among  the  founders  ol  the  NAACI* 
and  personally  continued  and  led  the  tight  to  end  lynching. 

The  National  Urban  l.eague  wa*  formed  in  l'»||  by  t.rorgr  I  .  Ilaynea.  Thr  National  Urban  League 
sought  to  improve  housing  conditions,  health  .are.  Job  upportunillr a  and  educational  recreational 
facilities. 

As  blacks  fought  and  distinguished  themselves  in  the  Spanlsh-Ame  rtcan  War.  so  too  did  they  in 
World  War  I.  DuBois  called  on  black  Americans  to  close  ranks'  m  backing  the  U.8.  war  elfort. 
lie  wrote:  l.et  u*  not  heatiate.  l-crt  us,  while  this  war  lasts,  forget  our  special  grievances  and 

close  ranks  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  our  own  white  fellow  citisrn*  and  the  allied  nations  that  are 
lighting  lor  demo.  racy.  We  make  no  ordinary  sacrifice,  but  we  make  It  gladly  and  willingly";  the  next 
month  he  wrote,  if  this  i*  our  country,  then  this  is  our  war." 

During  the  summer  of  1911  urban  center*  across  the  country  exploded  and  whtlrmob*  hunted  down 
Negroes  and  attacked  them  without  prove  atlcin- .except  that  they  were  black.  The  summer  was  so 
violent  that  It  is  now  known  as  the  Red  Summer.  Massive  police  power  was  used  against  blacks 
when  they  tried  to  protect  themselves.  Places  like  Maine,  Arkansas;  Knoxville,  1  ennessre.  Omaha 
Nebraska;  Chicago,  Illinois;  and  last  St.  |.ouia,  Illinois  saw  some  the  most  vicious  violence.  Black* 
and  their  property  were  attacked  openly.  The  Ku  Klux  Klan  had  been  revived  under  a  fiery  c  ross  on 
Stone  Mountain  in  Georgia  Ini  I  this  time  the  Klan  did  not  remain  In  the  South,  it  flourished  all  over  the 
country. 

By  the  mid-twenties  the  bulk  of  the  Klan  membership  was  outside  of  the  South.  In  I  ?2S  over  40,000 
robed  Klansmen  and  women  paraded  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  in  Washington.  I>.  C.  waving  Confeder¬ 
ate  and  American  flags.  Many  local  state  and  federal  officials  were  elected  because  of  Klan  support 
or  were  defeated  because  they  did  not  support  thr  Klan.  The  Klan  sought  to  strengthen  segregation, 
to  intimidate  blacks  and  their  supporter*  and  to  foster  anti- Negro  violence. 

When  the  Southern  blacks  moved  North  they  brought  with  them  their  church. 

Black*  began  to  go  into  husines*  and  these  businessmen  began  lo  prosper.  B.  T.  Washington 
formed  an  organisation  for  these  new  businessmen. 

A*  blacks  became  more  discouraged  at  the  snail's  paceof  progress  and  the  increasing  of  violence; 
they  began  looking  for  new  answer*  to  their  problem*. 

The  National  Urban  league,  founded  in  1<»II  by  a  group  of  conservative  black  leaders  and  Northern 
philanthropist*  and  social  worker*.  They  wanted  to  help  black*  through  gradual  change.  The  league's 
slogan*  were  "Job*  at  all  levels,"  "Vocational  Guidance,  "  "better  housing.  "education  and  good 
citisenship.  " 

Marcus  Garvey  advocated  that  black*  could  obtain  justice  only  by  separating  from  American  society 
and  migrating  to  Africa,  lie  formed  the  (UNIA)  Universal  Negro  Improvement  Association  at  the  age 
ol  27  in  hi*  home  Island  of  Jamaica  in  I°l4,  When  he  came  to  Harlem  two  years  later  he  expanded  hi* 
movement  snd  organised  the  paper.  The  Negro  World.  "  and  a  chain  of  UNIA  groceries  and  laundries. 
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tlr  t  oot  rtvrtl  an  African  i  hur»  h,  <n  African  army.  «nd  hr  >Urlrd  thr  lllok  Star  Shipping  l.tnr.  Ilr 
i  tainted  4.000,000  members  in  hi*  organisation.  Hr  (avr  hopr  to  millions  ol  blaikl  by  rmphasrlng  thr 
glories  of  Africa'*  past  an<<  black  prlc  r.  Hr  traveled  to  >tt  statra  speaking  to  black*,  met  •rcrrtjy 
with  thr  KKK  and  had  no  raprcial  lovr  for  light  aktnnrd  black*.  Ciarvry  scorned  and  wa*  acornrd  by 
thr  "established"  Negro  Iradrra.  Harvey  »<•  charged  with  u*tng  thr  mail*  to  drfraud  tn  ionn*<lion 
with  hi*  bankrupt  Itlack  Star  Shipping  l.tnr.  In  I'<1J  hr  wa*  convicted  and  •rnlrncrd  to  fivr  yrar*  tn 
federal  prison.  Itefore  hia  term  wa*  contplrled  hr  wa*  drportrd  to  Jantaic*. 

Thr  Socialists  viewed  the  problem*  a*  r>  ononili  rathrr  than  racial  and  geared  their  program  to 
organising  black  workrr*. 

The  Communtat*  carefully  watched  thr  Socialist  and  became  involved  in  thr  Scottsboro  case  of  thr 

l<*10‘». 

During  the  I '*20'*  Harlem  birthed  a  movement  known  a*  the  Harlem  or  Rlatk  Renaissance,  It  had 
a  lasting  Impact  on  white  America.  Black  musician*,  artist*,  wrilrr*.  poet*,  intellectual*  and  othrr* 
with  talen  flocked  to  Harlem  to  give  birth  to  their  idea*  and  to  express  black  culture.  Men  »nd  women 
•  uch  a*  Alain  locke,  a  Harvard  l*hD  and  lormrr  Rhodes  scholar;  Claude  McKay.  Jean  Toomer.  Je**te 
Cause!.  Jantr*  Weldon  Johnson.  1  angstun  llughr*.  Counter  Cullrn.  W.  C.  Hardy,  Uoui*  Armstrong, 
itrsair  Smith.  ‘  Ma  Rainey.  Mamie  Smith.  Cab  Calloway,  Duke  Mlington,  Jimmie  l.unceford  and 
countlr**  other*  devrloprd  the  llarlrm  Krnaixancr  and  allowed  white*  tn  America  and  around  thr 
world  to  *rr  and  begin  to  undrrstand  some  of  thr  black  American’*  heritage. 

And  then  thr  ncarkrt  fell;  howevrr.  most  black*  wrould  not  have  known  wh*t  you  were  taling  about  if 
you  told  them  that,  hut  the  result*- -well  they  frit  thoar.  7  he  determination  of  many  American*  and  all 
black*  were  sorely  tested  during  the  great  misery,  thr  Great  Depression,  lilack*  had  been  no  better 
off  in  I9J0  than  they  were  tn  1900  and  the  depression  made  moll  of  them,  especially  urban  blacks 
worse  .tff.  Of  course,  blacks  were  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  and  even  In  starvation  there  was  discrim¬ 
ination'  Ulacka  were  discriminated  against  In  welfare  payment*,  refused  public  relief  work  and  even 
barred  from  free  food  at  soup  kitchen*.  IS'c  of  blacks  and  I7*c  of  whites  are  known  to  be  unable  to 
support  themselves  and  lived  by  welfare  handout*.  1  vc  n  in  government  there  was  considerable  pre¬ 
judice  in  federal  Job  program*,  and  very  few  black*  were  given  a  chance  at  *killed  or  white  collar  job. 
(Wen  though  President  Hoover  wa*  not  totally  responsible,  he  stood  very  little  chance  to  gain  rrelectlon 
and  many  black*,  who  were  traditionally  Republican,  began  shifting  to  the  Democratic  Party  and  to 
F.  D.  Roosevelt.  In  *pite  of  the  Democratic  record  black*  did  and  still  remain  basically  opposed  to 
the  Republican  Party  and  its  rather  conservative  altitude  and  it*  desire  to  let  states  handle  their  own 
affair*  with  little  or  no  federal  government  control. 

Since  most  black*  still  drp-oded  on  agriculture  for  their  sole  source  of  income  and  even  before  the 
depression  barely  *urvived.  to  raise  the  price  of  farm  products  during  the  Depression,  ihe  federal 
government  authorised  a  reduction  in  the  acreage  of  basic  c  rops.  such  **  tobacco  and  cotton,  wrhlch 
were  among  the  major  crop*  of  the  South.  With  the  government  paying  ihe  landowners  to  reduce  their 
acreage,  many  white  planter*  did  not  hestiate  to  evict  sha rec  ropee r s  and  tenant*  and  fleldhands.  This 
also  put  the  owner*  in  far  better  position  to  demand  whatever  they  wanted.  This  seriously  sffected 
share,  ropper*  and  forced  them  to  organise  the  Southern  Tenant  Farmer*  Union  in  1954.  This  organi¬ 
sation  tried  cutauc  c  rsafully  to  combat  the  eviction  of  farmers  and  to  make  sure  government  money  ws* 
received  by  it*  members.  Yet  Ihe  welfare  and  |nb  pr  .gram*  of  President  F.D.  Roosevelt's  New  Deal 
saved  many  Mark  and  white  fa rmrri  from  disaster.  In  1 9  56  F.  D.  R.  said,  "As  fa r  a ■  It  la  humanly 
possible,  the  Government  followed  Ihe  policy  that  among  American  citterns  there  should  he  no  forgotton 
man  and  no  forgotten  races.  " 

(■yen  though  the  New  Deal  never  fully  succeeded  m  gaining  civil  rights  for  blacks.  It  did  lay  Ihe 
groundwork  for  many  later  gains.  Although  the  (.(.C-*C|vilian  Conservation  Corps- -was  strictly 
segregated  they  did  a  lot  of  work  in  teaching  the  black  youth  skills,  sssistlng  them  to  continue  their 
formal  education  and  giving  them  opportunities  for  employment. 

Becoming  more  International  minded  blacks  could  not  understand  why  white  Americans  drew  * 
distinction  between  the  Nasi  Ideology  of  Aryan  supremacy  and  the  American  ideology  of  white  suprem¬ 
acy  when  Hitler  began  hi*  drive  for  power. 
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In  I 'MO.  40  percent  of  the  Industrie*  »«rc  hiring  no  black*  and  the  10  percent  which  were  hired 
were  used  In  unskilled  and  low-paying  job*.  President  Koosevelt,  preoccupied  with  the  defense  effort, 
did  not  enforce  anti -disc rimination  policies  already  established  by  the  federal  government.  This 
forced  A.  Philip  Randolph  to  begin  talking  about  100.000  black*  marching  on  Waahington  on  I  July 
1 44 1  to  demand  an  end  to  job  discrimination.  Ilecause  hr  wanted  no  embarrassing  demonstrations  for 
the  world  to  see  the  President  summoned  Randolph  and  other  black  leaders  to  the  White  House  hoping 
to  convince  them  to  call  the  march  off.  Randolph  refused  to  come  and  said  thr  march  would  go  on 
unless  discrimination  was  prohibited  in  thr  defense  program.  Mr.  Roosevelt  held  out  a  week  before 
yielding,  he  then  issued  an  order  banning  discrimination  In  all  future  defense  contracts.  Ifr  followed 
this  up  by  ordering  an  end  to  discrimination  in  the  job  training  program*  and  federal  employment,  and 
setting  up  a  Pair  (Employment  Practices  Committer  (Kf  I*C|  to  enforce  the  order. 

"Back  from  their  days  of  danger  daring. 

Over  the  leagues  of  foam. 

Back  from  the  scenes  of  their  far  wayfaring 

Oir  dusky  boys  come  home.  " 

So.  they  chanted  when  the  boys  who  had  gone  over  there  came  home.  And  they  had  not  forgotten  their 
high  expectation*  which  had  been  dashed  after  the  World  War  had  been  ended.  The  1  boys "  began  to  go 
over  there"  again  and  at  \ome  thing*  began  to  be  gratifying  beyond  expectations.  Negroes,  particu¬ 
larly  women,  were  brought  into  government  service  In  mounting  numbers,  and  employment  steadily 
improved  for  men. 

In  1940.  there  were  11,200  blacks  In  the  Army  and  4.000  in  thr  Navy.  In  October  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  announced  two  guiding  principles  camerntng  Negroes  III  Colored  and  white  soldiers  would  not 
be  intermingled  and  (2|  thr  proportion  to  be  enlisted  would  correspond  to  their  population.'  The  day 
after  Peart  Harbor  a  group  of  Negro  editor*  met  with  War  Department  official*  and  urged  them  to 
create  a  mixed  volunteer  division;  It  was  perhaps  given  much  careful  and  detailed  thought  a*  it  was  not 
formally  rejected  until  September  1941.  Because  of  the  great  nerd  for  Negro  officers  to  command  the 
Negro  troops,  the  Army  had  to  assign  Negro  officer  candidate*  to  the  same  schools  and  classes  a* 
whiles.  Women  began  to  train  together  in  1442.  A  flying  school  for  blacks  was  established  at  Tuskrger 
Institute  in  July  1941,  eight  month*  later  five  received  their  wing*.  By  the  end  of  the  year  41  had  their 
wing*  and  a  second  and  larger  group  were  in  training. 

The  Navy  enlisted  blacks  only  a*  messmen.  At  Pearl  Harbor  a  black  mesaman.  Dorie  Milter,  on 
a  battleship  under  attack  saved  hi*  dying  captain  and  manned  a  machlnegun  and  shot  down  at  least  four 
Japanese  warplanes.  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitr  later  awarded  Miller  the  Navy  Cross,  l-ater  the 
Navy  began  movement  toward  integration.  This  movement  was  brought  about  largely  because  of  the 
enthusiastic  behavior  of  the  Nogro  Navymen  and  the  influence  of  a  few  white  offlcsr*  who  wanted  to  give 
the  black  sailor  a  chance.  They  had  seen  them  leave  the  messroom*  and  perform  a*  first  class  gunner* 
srtthout  any  formal  training,  evidencing  great  daring  in  handling  ammunition  and  serving  on  ammunition 
ship*.  The  Port  Chicago  Affair  also  went  a  long  way  to  point  up  the  injustice*  blacks  had  to  endure. 
Several  bold  experiments  were  conducted  but  for  the  average  black  sailor  there  was  not  much  change 
until  1947. 

There  were  several  outbreak*  in  Northern  cities  during  the  war  but  because  employment  and 
housing  condition*  were  slowly  improving,  no  major  outbreak*  occurred.  Both  the  home  front  and  thr 
service  Negro  were  hopeful  that  at  the  war's  end  America  would  be  a  better  place  for  them  to  live. 

Comparing  this  period  with  World  War  I,  less  discrimination  is  apparent  due  in  great  mragurr  to 
the  outstanding  performance  under  the  very  wrorsf  of  condition*  of  the  black  American  fighting  men. 

After  March  of  1944  the  Navy  and  Coast  Guard  ended  the  restriction*  on  blacks  allowing  them  in  regular 
combat  roles  and  accepting  blacks  a*  officers;  the  Marine  Corps  had  begun  accepting  hla<ka  as  enlisted 
men  In  1942.  The  Army  had  set  up  interracial  unit*  during  the  push  into  Germany  in  I’gl,  But  these 
changes  were  all  prompted  by  military  necessity. 

But  the  U.S.  Army  refused  the  services  of  Colonel  Charles  Young,  and  refused  to  let  black  men 
serve  as  officer*.  Throughout  the  country  black  trainees  were  facing  hostility  from  the  white  civilian 
population  and  official  Jim  Crow  in  the  military.  In  1917  at  Houston.  Texas  a  group  of  black  soldier* 
were  pulled  from  the  streetcar*  and  beaten.  The  men  took  gun*  from  an  army  storage  room  and 


mtriKed  on  the  lixtl  police  •teflon,  •  riot  followed- -irvrral  persons  were  hilled.  The  Army  went 
through  the  motion  of  •  quick  trlal--IJ  bUck  •oidiera  were  hanged  end  41  •enlenced  for  life  imprison 
nx-nt-.iiot  •  white  came  to  triall  Spartanburg.  South  Carolina  was  another  area  of  trouble.  In  such 
«  a  a  e  a  the  Army  made  no  efforts  to  protect  the  black  soldiers  and  in  fact  implied  that  they  should  not 
protect  themselves  but  accept  whatever  treatment  the  white  cltiaen  saw  fit  to  inflict  upon  them. 


In  Trance  while  officers  and  SC  O  a  prevented  blacka  from  using  local  facilities  and  •aaociating 
with  while  (french)  women. 


Privates  Henry  Johnson  and  Needham  Koberta  led  units  like  the  vid  Division,  did  Division,  ibdth 
Infantry  Regiment.  J7lst  Infantry  Regiment  and  other  all  black  units  in  showing  the  whites  (Americans 
as  well  as  German)  how  to  fight. 


Many  blacks  were  still  leaving  the  South  to  the  Promised  (.and.  "  and  so  alarmed  were  Southern 
nessmen  by  the  rsodus  that  they  tried  to  hall  it  by  all  means;  just  ••  they  had  In  earlier  efforts  of 
•  nodus  by  blacks.  Itul  this  time  they  promised  reforms  to  improve  the  Negro's  life  in  the  South. 
Robert  S.  Abbott,  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Defender  warned  blacks  not  to  be  taken  int  "Turn  a 
ear  to  everybody.  You  see  they  are  not  lifting  their  laws  to  help  you.  »re  they’  Have  they  stopped 
r  Jim  Crow  cars?  will  they  give  you  •  square  deal  In  court  yet  ’  Once  upon  a  time  we  permitted 
r  people  to  think  for  us;  today  we  are  thinking  and  acting  for  ourselves  with  the  result  that  our 


Rut  up  North  whiles  resented  black  competition  In  politics  and  employment.  Segregation  in  public 
rs  began  Increasing.  The  residential  discrimination  bee  ante  sharper  producing  large  black 
toes.  Any  white  who  even  hinted  of  social  equality  was  labelled  "revolutionary."  "trouble  maker 
ger  lover"  or  "agitator"  and  violent  e  was  not  outlawed  if  directed  towards  persons  so  labelled  or 


(Hacks  also  complained  about  the  harassment  by  whites,  especially  white  officers,  and  the  very 
Inferior  quality  of  facilities  for  blacks  in  recreation  and  housing  on  and  near  military  posts. 


Yet  blacks  distinguished  themselves  and  kept  the  faith  in  the  country  and  blacks  at  home  joined  to 
Tceep  the  home  fires  burning.  ’ 


The  war  time  employment  picture  in  the  North  served  to  bring  many  blacks  North.  Again,  the 
cities  strained  with  the  thousands  of  new  arrivals  and  whites  moved  to  newer  sress  while  making  only 
the  oldest  sections  of  the  cities  available  to  the  newly  arriving  blacks. 


tn  I  **4  i  serious  racial  (anti-black)  riots  swept  the  country--!he  worst  being  in  Chicago  in  June  of 
l‘*4J.  After  these  riots,  just  as  after  the  Red  Summer  of  |1|«.  most  Isrge  cities  established  an 
interracial  commission  to  atudy  the  roots  of  the  problem  but  most  blacks  failed  to  be  impressed 
as  the  previous  commissions  failed  to  produce  any  significant  improvements. 


Throughout  the  war  blacks  had  high  espectations  snd  they  continued  to  fight  Jim  Crow  but  they 
rallied  to  fight  th-'  country's  enemies  and  vowed  to  force  the  U.5.  to  rid  Itself  of  its  racist  tendencies 
once  the  war  was  over. 


(Harks  were  surprised  when  President  Truman  expressed  greater  support  than  they  espected  from 
either  he  r  former  President  Roosevelt. 


When  the  buy »  started  irturmni  home  jobs  b>cun>  a  inoil  pressing  concern  lor  blacks,  lor  they 
were  being  "laid  off  in  favor  <4  reluming  whites.  The  wsr  crested  an  artificial  climate  In  which  gains 
could  be  mads,  but  the  nature  of  the  emergency  inipuaed  conditions  which  could  not  be  justified  after 
1<MS. 

After  World  War  II  the  civil  rights  movement  began  to  rely  more  on  massive  public  protest  and 
less  on  getting  Congress  and  state  legislatures  to  provide  legal  protection  for  blacks.  A.  I*.  Randolph's 
proposed  march  on  Washington  showed  the  need  for  change  to  this  direction.  The  USSR  and  the  U.S.  . 
two  “white  superpowers  began  to  compete  for  influence  over  the  newly  independent  nations  of  Africa 
and  Asia.  non-white  countries.  The  civil  rights  issue  was  no  longer  a  simple  domestic  Issue  but 
was  one  of  international  scope.  The  black  nations  of  Africa,  especially  the  newly  independent  ones, 
provided  great  Inspiration  to  American  black  people,  for  the  first  time  black  Africans  participated 
equally  with  whites  from  America  and  i.urope.  Mass  appeal  was  great  for  the  blark  American  recently 
having  fully  participated  in  the  war.  Many  servicemen  had  encountered  disc  rtmination  abroad  from 
fellow  Americans  only  and  now  was  again  faced  squarely  with  the  situation  at  home. 

In  Truman's  first  message  to  Congress  he  supported  an  antl-tynch  bill,  an  end  to  poll  tea  and 
permanent  fair  frnployment  Practices  Commission  (the  one  set  up  in  I 'MO  was  temporary).  When 
Congress,  under  Republican  and  Southern  leadership,  refused  to  pass  these  bills  Truman  acted  on  his 
own  in  December  Itit  creating  the  President's  Committer  on  Civil  Rights  to  investigate  biolations  and 
recommend  improvements.  The  Committer  is  a  report  “To  Secure  These  Rights."  This  document 
criticised  the  nation's  failure  to  accelerate  racial  integration  and  called  for  Congressional  actions. 

The  Committee  recommended  a  federal  anti* lynch  law.  a  fair  voting  law.  an  end  to  disc  rtmination  In 
interstate  travel,  an  end  to  discrimination  in  D.  C.  a  permanent  ffl*C  and  full  integration  in  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces.  Again  Congress  refused  to  sell  Truman  again  look  action  into  hia  own  hands  and  in 
I'M*  he  issued  a  Presidential  order  accomplishing  some  of  these  things,  fven  Roosevelt  had  not  dared 
to  go  this  far. 

(Hack  people  were  slowly  getting  themselves  together.  The  placed  great  importance  on  education 
and  white  collar  jobs.  They  tried  in  every  way  possible  to  become  white-. they  knew  only  whites  were 
making  it,  they  wanted  to  make  it  so  they  had  to  become  as  white  as  possible. 

Really  not  much  real  progress  was  made  by  blacks  from  I  ‘K)l  through  I  M I  and  from  I'M!  through 
I'M?  progress  was  made  at  a  snail's  pace  with  a  hard  fight  bring  fought  for  every  Inch  gained.  Vet. 
the  Negro  kept  the  faith  and  plugged  away  towards  integration  into  the  white  man's  society.  Concentra¬ 
tion  was  on  getting  an  education  so  one  would  be  prepared.  Yet  even  after  receiving  an  undergraduate 
degree  one  had  to  wait  at  a  post  office  as  a  postman  or  mall  <  lerk  or  at  similar  under-employment 
positions  for  an  opportunity  to  be  recognised  and  discovered. 

Robert  Weaver,  a  Harvard  Iti.  O.  in  f c atomic g .  became  the  first  black  cabinet  member  in  |%l. 
Others  served  in  President  Roosevelt's  “kitchen  or  '  Negro''  cabinet  along  with  Mrs.  Mary  Rethune. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  4<>  years  were  very  important  for  the  SO's  needed  a  New  (Hack, 
a  New  Negro  and  the  first  years  of  the  1100's  <  rested  that  breed  of  individual. 

Things  were  NOT  separate  but  equal,  this  was  a  pipe  dream"  for  things  were  very  separate  and 
very  meqtgal.  Black  Americans  had  dreamed  that  one  day  they  would  really  and  truly  be  Americans 
enjoying  the  rights,  privileges  and  responsibilities  that  all  others  enjoy  but  during  the  first  half  <entury 
of  the  1 100’s  for  the  black  man  it  was  a  dream  denied  more  than  anything  else.  The  two  major  wars 
Pf°ved  to  the  black  man  that  the  white  man  was  no  better  than  he  under  even  the  most  severe  conditions 
of  combat.  The  Negro  had  proven  to  white  America,  the  world,  but  most  of  all  to  himself  that  he  was 
a  man  •  -  no  better  but  certainty  no  worse  than  any  other  man;  but  he  had  proven  that  before) 

In  IM7  the  median  income  of  wage  and  salary  workers  was;  white  male.  H.1S7  and  non-white. 
11,271;  white  female.  $l,2f>?  and  non-white  $4121  In  April  CORF  sent  a  group  of  Freedom  Riders  to 
the  South.  In  IM7  Jackie  Robinson  became  the  first  Negro  to  play  on  a  major  baseball  team.  also. 

John  Hope  Franklin's  “From  Slavery  to  Freedom"  was  published.  In  all  some  gains  were  made  but  it 
was  nevertheless  A  Dream  Denied"  because  the  black  man  in  America  was  still  not  free  in  1  >47. 

America  should  not  be  condemned  for  having  a  race  problem;  if  America  is  to  be  mndemned.  It 
should  be  for  NOT  dealing  hoeestly  with  the  problem1 


K  we  must  die,  let  ll  no!  be  like  ko|t, 
liunte<i  tnd  penned  in  an  inglorious  apol. 

While  round  us  bark  the  mad  and  hungry  dogs. 
Making  their  mock  of  our  accursed  lot. 

If  we  must  die,  O  let  us  nobly  die.  .  . 


Though  far  outnumbered,  let  us  show  us  brsve. 

And  for  their  thousand  blows  deal  one  death  blow! 

What  though  before  us  lies  the  open  grave’ 

I.ike  men  we'll  face  the  murderous,  cowardly  pack 
Pressed  to  the  wall,  dying  but  lighting  back! 

So.  black  America  emerged  in  lit*  recalling  what  Mahatma  C.andht  had  told  them  in  |i29. 

l.et  not  the  12  million  Negroes  be  ashamed  of  the  fact  that  they  are  the  grandchildren  of  slaves. 

There  is  no  dishonor  in  being  slaves.  There  is  dishonor  in  being  slarvownrrs.  But  let  us  not  think 
of  honor  or  dishonor  in  connection  with  the  past,  l.et  us  realise  that  the  future  is  with  those  who  would 
be  truthful,  pure  and  loving,  lor,  as  the  old  wise  men  have  said,  truth  ever  is.  untruth  never  was; 
love  alone  binds  and  truth  and  love  accrue  only  to  the  humble. 

In  H4l  a  group  of  blacks  including  Thorgood  Marshall.  Walter  White  and  William  liastie  met  and 
decided  that  the  time  was  right  for  an  open  frontal  attack  on  America’s  system  of  segregation. 

During  the  coming  years  at  each  opportunity  they  pressed  the  courts  on  the  separate  but  equal" 
doctrine. 

Perhaps  they  reasoned  that  since  the  Supreme  Court  had  been  instrumental  in  taking  away  the  rights 
of  Negro's  tt  shottld  become  one  of  the  most  important  body  used  to  restore  those  and  other  rights. 

The  Dred  Scott  and  the  pleaey  vs.  Ferguson  decisions  were  no  doubl  the  two  most  important  low  points 
in  American  Negro  history. 

Over  a  period  of  years  the  Court  had  begun  to  change  its  attitude  toward  blacks.  After  World  War 
II  the  Court  ha*!  really  begun  to  ahow  empathy  and  unde ratanding  In  the  i  ivtl  rights  protest  movement. 

Meanwhile  President  Truman  continued  to  work  on  behalf  of  the  Negro.  Me  put  the  esrcuttve 
branch  behind  the  civil  rights  protest  movements.  However,  some  years  later  his  interest  cooled 
toward  the  civil  rtghla  movement  bee  ante  of  the  atiff  and  continual  Congrraf lonal  and  general  public 
opposition. 

In  Congress  things  remained  pretty  much  as  it  had.  Compromises  detrimental  to  the  Negro  and 
the  Southern  seniority  carried  the  day.  Generally.  Southern  whites  were  dissatisfied  with  Truman. 
Angry  Congressmen  and  lawyers  formed  the  Stales'  Kighta  Democratic  Ps rty* •  "Dl«lec  rats.  "  They 
worked  against  T  run  .an  in  I'M*  under  the  leadership  of  Strom  Thurmond  of  South  Carolina.  They  failed 
to  keep  President  Truman  out  of  the  While  Mouse  but  they  were  powerful  enough  in  Congress  lo  thwart 
the  President's  progressive  legislative  program  in  the  area  of  civil  rights.  Many  of  these  Disieerats 
returned  to  the  Democ  ralic  Party  when  the  ttepublic  ans  gained  the  White  House  in  I  W. 

Segregation  in  the  Armed  Forces  was  banned  in  I  MR,  The  conflict  in  Korea  hastened  integration 
in  the  armed  services.  Bar  tally-mixed  units  fought  side  by  side  in  the  Korean  hills  with  no  sacrifice 
of  military  efficiency,  l.ee  Nichols  wrote  about  integrating  the  armed  forces  In  Breakthrough  on  the 
Color  Front.  In  which  he  aaid  "white  units  showed  little  reaction  when  Negroes  were  sprinkled  among 
Iheir  ranks.  Some  officers  even  reported  heightened  morale  among  their  all-white  units  after  Negroes 


were  added."  A  progress  report  dated  I  January  hSi  (rom  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
tilled  "Integration  in  the  Armed  Services,"  bore  out  the  concluelon  of  Ul*  newsman  Nichols:  Through 
evaluation  of  the  battle-tested  results  to  date  Indicates  a  marked  Increase  In  the  overall  combat  effec¬ 
tiveness  through  integration.  " 

Hack  on  the  Court  Circuit  the  NAACI*  had  won,  in  IHt,  a  major  suit  barring  Jim  Crow  Iron: 
public  transportation.  The  Court  forbade  Interstate  busses  from  segregating  Negroes  on  the  grounds 
that  it  constituted  an  undue  burden  on  interstate  commerce.  Weak,  true  but  It  was  getting  the  job  done. 
In  l*iH  the  Court  banned  official  support  for  restrictive  covenants,  these  were  agreements  which  kept 
Negroes.  Jews  and  other  minorities  from  buying  houses  In  certain  neighborhooda.  NO,  you  c  an't 
legislate  morality,  can  you  ’ 

Hut  public  education- -after  Interracial  marriage  - -was  the  moat  important  factor  in  race  relations 
in  the  civilian  community.  Segregation  has  been  end  still  is  the  cornerstone  to  "second-class  ritiren- 
ship.  "  In  my  mind  there  is  citlsenship  or  there  is  no  citisenshlp,  I  cannot  conceive  of  being  a  second- 
class  anything--!  am  or  I  am  not  I 

Segregation  meant  shorter  class  days,  shorter  school  years,  less  qualified  teachera.  and  Inferior 
facilities  for  Negro  schools  and  students.  This  was  true  North  as  well  as  South.  The  minds  of  young 
black  folk  were  stunted  purposefully  and  the  vicious  myth  of  black  inferiority  and  inherent  racial 
differences  was  continued.  The  NAACI*  concentrated  Its  legal  resources  on  the  battle  against  the 
separate  but  equal"  educational  doctrine.  In  14JI*  the  NAACI*  waa  succesaful  when  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  Missouri  failed  to  maintain  equal  school  facilities  for  both  races  and  were  thus  violating  the 
Negro's  right  to  equal  education.  In  the  late  40’s  the  Court,  with  gentle  prodding,  began  to  Imply  that 
equality  could  not  be  measured  solely  in  terms  of  bricks,  classrooms,  books  and  numbers  of  teachers. 
The  NAACI*  slowly  kept  on  the  pressure  without  pushing  loo  hard. 

After  winning  several  cases  concerning  segregated  colleges.  Thurgood  Marshall  told  his  associ¬ 
ates.  "We  got  these  boys.  "  The  Sweat!  vs.  Painter  case  in  Teaas.  egperl  testimony  In  courts  by 
anthropologists,  sociologists  and  psychologists  that  race  was  an  unreasonable  classification  and 
three  decisions  handed  down  on  5  June  1950.  all  went  a  long  way  to  destroy  and  undermine  the  legal 
structure  of  Separate  but  Fqoal  which  we  all  --  espec  tally  black  s -- recogni  red  as  separate  but  very 
unequal.  (Sweat!  case- -the  Court  held  that  rquality  involved  more  than  phyai<  al  facilities.  In  the 
G.  W.  Mcl-aurie  case. -the  Court  said  that  a  Negro  student,  once  admitted,  cannot  be  segregated.  In 
the  Timer  W.  Henderson  case-.the  Court  banned  dining  car  segregation.! 

Rutlding  on  this  base  while  taking  advantage  of  the  great  contributions  and  gross  Inequality  of  the 
Negro.  NAACI*  attorneys  filed  suits  attacking  segregation  at  the  elementary  and  high  school  levels. 
Thurgood  Marshall,  the  NAACP's  chief  legal  counsel,  argued  simply  that  segregation  itself  is  discrim¬ 
ination.  He  attacked  the  separate  but  equal"  doctrine  by  saying  that  "Slavery  is  perpetuated  in  these 
statutes.  "  On  Monday  17  May  1454  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  handed  down  its  epochal  derision: 
"We  cannot  turn  back  the  clock  to  IftfcN  when  the  (fourteenth!  Amendment  was  adopted,  or  even  to 
11%.  when  Plessy  versus  Ferguson  was  written.  .  .  We  conclude  that  in  thefield  of  public  education 
the  doctrine  of  ‘separate  but  equal'  has  no  place.  "  A  year  later,  the  Court  ordered  public  school 
desegregation  "with  all  deliberate  speed." 

In  a  unanimous  decision  written  by  the  new  Chief  Justice  Karl  Warren  of  California,  the  Court 
said:  "education  Is  perhaps  the  most  Important  function  of  the  stale.  .  .  It  is  the  very  foundation  of 
good  citisenshlp.  .  .  (and)  a  principle  instrument  In  awakening  the  child  to  cultural  values.  ,  .  The 
opportunity  of  an  education.  .  .  la  a  right  which  must  be  made  available  to  all  on  FQUAt.  terms.  " 

The  Court  then  asked  itself  "Does  segregation  of  children  in  public  schools  solely  on  the  basis  of  race, 
even  though  the  physical  facilities  and  other  tangible  factors  may  be  equal,  (which  findings  had  already 
proven  were  in  fact  not  equal)  deprive  children  of  minority  groups  of  equal  educational  opportunities  7  " 
They  replied.  "We  believe  that  it  does."  So  I’lessy  vs.  Ferguson  was  rejected.  “.  .  .  In  the  field 
of  public  education  the  doctrine  of  ‘separate  but  equal'  has  no  place.  .  .  Separate  educational  facilities 
are  inherently  unequal.  ” 

Although  dealing  only  with  public  schools  this  decision  had  greater  significance  So  in  May  1454 
playgrounds,  parks,  transportation,  housing,  libraries,  public  sccommodations  and  many  other  aspects 
of  American  life  where  Mr.  Jim  Crow  was  entrenched  were  brought  cinder  this  ruling.  Now  every 
black  became  a  civil  rights  crusader;  the  black  mass  movement  waa  coming  together. 
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Cittern's  Councils  were  being  lorinnl  lo  breathe  dduno.  Those  "While-collar  Ku  Klux  Klans" 
spread  ai  rose  the  South,  then  the  whole  of  the  United  States  ol  America  in  I1M.  According  to  Lerone 
Bennett,  "the  intellectual  leader  of  the  realstance  was  Tom  Brady,  a  Yale-educated  circuit  judge  in 
Mississippi.  What  did  Brady  think  o t  the  Supreme  Court  decision?  The  title  ol  hie  book  -  -  Black 
M unday-  -  left  little  to  the  imagination.  According  to  Brady,  the  decision  was  a  deep,  dark  plot  which 
would  lead  to  the  'holoblaatic  tragedy'  oi  misc rgenation.  Oh.  High  Priest  oi  Washington  blow  again 
and  stronger  upon  the  dying  embers  o<  racial  hate.  .  .  "  Brady  spoke  (or  much  oi  white  America,  the 
Negro  must  remain  separate  lor  many  reasons,  sexual  snd  economic,  being  two  oi  the  reasons.  In 
Itii  sex  bring  probably  the  most  important.  Protect  that  white  woman,  at  all  coal.  Brady  and  his 
bunch  did  not  purport  to  obey  this  decision.  "We  say  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  to  the  Northern  World, 
You  shall  not  make  us  drink  (rom  this  cup.  .  .  We  have,  through  our  (oreiathers.  died  beiore  (or  our 
sacred  principles.  We  can,  li  necessary,  dir  again." 

Young  black  boys  and  girls  were  reading  the  worda  oi  one  oi  their  great  invincible  bards  who  spoke 
to  the  long  a  go; 

'  The  (rest  day  is  coming.  .  .  We  have  crawled  and  pleaded  lor  Justice  and  we  have  been 
cheeriully  spit  upon  and  murdered  and  burned.  We  will  not  endure  it  (orever.  if  we  are 
to  die,  in  (cod's  name,  let  us  perish  like  men  and  not  like  bales  oi  hay.  " 

Thurgood  Marshall,  knowing  the  Negro,  had  said  alter  the  I  ‘>S4  Brown  versus  Board  oi  Education 
decision,  "We  stand  ready  to  work  with  other  law-abiding  citisrns  who  are  anxious  to  translate  this 
decision  into  a  program  oi  ac  tion  to  eradicate  racial  segregation  in  public  eduatlon  as  speedily  aa 
possible,  .  .  ” 

Separate  but  equal  in  theory  was  separate  but  very  unequal  in  (act.  Years  later  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  (The  Kerner  Commission!  reported: 

This  is  our  basic  conclusion:  Our  nation  is  moving  toward  two  societies,  one  black,  one  white  -  - 
separate  and  unequal -- What  white  Americans  have  never  (utly  unde r  stood  - -but  what  the  Negro  can 
never  (orget--is  that  white  society  is  deeply  imp): cated  in  the  ghetto.  White  institutions  created  it, 
white  institutions  maintain  it.  and  white  society  condones  it." 

By  this  lime  the  Negro- -who  did  not  know  his  psst  and  wanted  to  prove  his  worth  and  ability- -had 
pushed  his  way  into  America.  Men  like  Dr.  Krneal  I..  Just,  s  pioneer  in  Marine  Biology;  Dr.  Charles 
Drew,  inventory  oi  blood  plasma:  Adam  C.  Powell,  Congressman.  S.  B.  Fuller,  a  Chicago  manulac- 
turer;  C.  C.  Spaulding,  America's  richest  Negro:  countless  churchmen:  Dr.  Percy  Julian,  a  leading 
chemist.  Dr.  David  Williams.  (Irst  to  perform  successful  heart  surgery;  numerous  educators:  Dr. 
Carter  fi.  Woodson,  noted  historian  and  father  oi  Negro  History  Week;  countless  actors,  writers  and 
entertainers:  and  Jackie  Robinson,  the  baseball  player- -men  like  these  and  others  made  their  contri¬ 
bution  and  would  not  allow  America  not  to  see  them.  These  were  no  longer  the  quiet  shuffling  colored 
man- -they  were  Negro,  black,  proud  and  pushing. 

By  ITM  the  colored  man  had  died,  the  Negro  was  mortally  wounded  and  the  black  man  was  being 
born.  Birth  is  painful  but  recalling  the  work  oi  Sterling  Brown,  the  black  boy  has  s  source  of  inspira¬ 
tion  to  survive,  to  overcome,  to  take  control. 

They  dragged  you  (rom  your  homeland. 

They  chained  you  in  coffles. 

They  huddled  you  in  spoon-fashion  in  filthy  hatches. 

They  sold  you  to  give  s  few  gentlemen  ease. 

They  broke  you  in  like  oxen 
They  Scourged  you. 

They  branded  you. 


You  sang: 

Keep  a-inchin'  along 
I-ak  a  po'  inch  worm.  .  . 
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You  sangi 

Walk  togrddrr,  cUlUn, 

Ponte  ha  git  wrary.  .  . 

The  atrong  men  keep  a-comin'  on 
Yha  atrong  man  gtt  atrongsr 


You  aang: 

Ain't  no  hummah 
In  dla  lan' 

Strike*  lake  mine,  bebby, 
Strlkaa  lak  mine. 


One  thing  they  cannot  prohibit  • 

The  atrong  men.  .  .  coming  on 
The  atrong  men  gitttn'  atronger, 

Strong  men.  .  . 

STRONGER.  .  . 

Yet  the  dying  Negro  and  the  being  who  waa  born  black  remembered  Paul  l.aurence  Dunbar 'a 
Sympathy: 


I  know  why  the  caged  bird  atng.  ah  me. 

When  hla  wing  la  hruiaed  and  boaom  aore. 

When  he  heata  hla  bare  and  he  would  be  free; 

It  ia  not  a  carol  of  joy  or  glee. 

Rut  a  prayer  that  he  eendr  from  hla  heart'a  deep  core. 

Rut  a  plea,  that  upward  to  Heaven  he  fllnga  -  -  - 
I  know  why  the  caged  bird  singe' 

So.  then  did  every  man  of  color  in  America  in  I9W  know,  for  America  waa  racially  aeparate  and 
very  unequal. 

The  Negro,  a  very  familiar  figure  on  the  American  acene.  waa  dying,  giving  way  to  a  new  breed 
of  man.  Some  called  them  "young  turka.  "  othera  called  them  the  New  Negro,"  many  called  them 
"Afro* Americana.  "  while  othera  uaed  the  terma  militant.  "  "radical.  "  or  revolutionary.  "--In  fact 
we  were  aeeing  the  birth  of  the  black  man  in  America.  Melvin  Tolaon  apoke  of  him  thua: 

Dark  Symphone  /  Melvin  R.  Tolaon 

Rtack  Criapua  Attucka  taught 
Ua  how  to  die 

Refore  white  Patrick  Henry'*  Ingle  breath 
Uttered  the  vertical 

T  ranamittlng  c  ry: 

"Yea,  give  me  liberty,  or  give  me  death.  " 

And  from  that  day  to  thia 

Men  black  and  atrong 
For  Justice  and  Democ  racy  have  atood. 

Steeled  in  the  faith  that  Right 
Will  conquer  Wrong 

And  Time  will  usher  in  one  brotherhood. 

No  Ranquo's  ghoat  can  riae 
Ag  ainat  ua  now 

And  aay  we  crushed  men  with  a  tyrant'*  boot 
Or  pressed  the  crown  of  thorn* 

On  Labor's  brow 

Or  ravaged  lands  and  carted  off  the  loot. 


The  centuries  -  -  old  pathos  in  our  voices 
Saddens  the  great  white  world. 

And  the  wisardry  of  our  dusky  rhythms 
Conjures  up  shadow-shapes  of  ante-bellum  years: 

Black  slaves  singing  ONI.  MORI  RIVER  TO  CROSS 
In  the  torture  tombs  of  slave  ships, 

IMack  slaves  singing  STI^AI.  AWAY  TO  JESUS 
In  jungle  swamps 

Black  staves  singing  THE  CRUCIFIXION 
In  slave  pens  at  midnight 

Black  slaves  singing  SWING  LOW.  SWEET  CHARIOT 
In  cabins  of  death. 

Black  slaves  singing  GO  DOWN.  MOSES 
In  the  canebrakes  of  the  Southern  Pharaohs. 

They  tell  us  to  forget 
The  Golgotha  we  tread.  .  . 

We  who  are  scourged  with  hate, 

A  price  upon  our  head. 

They  who  have  shackled  us 
Require  of  us  a  song. 

They  who  have  wasted  us 
Bid  us  a'erlook  the  wrong. 

They  tell  us  to  forget 
Democracy  is  spurned. 

They  tell  us  to  forget 

The  Bill  of  Rights  is  burned. 

Three  hundred  years  we  slaved. 

We  stave  and  suffer  yet 
Though  flesh  and  bone  rebel. 

They  tell  us  to  forget! 

Oh.  how  .  an  we  forget 
Our  human  rights  denied? 

Oh.  how  can  we  forget 
Our  manhood  crucified? 

When  Justice  is  profaned 
And  plea  with  curse  is  met. 

When  Freedom's  gates  are  barred. 

Oh.  how  can  we  forget? 

The  New  Negro  strides  upon  the  continent 
in  seven  league  boots.  .  . 

The  New  Negro 

Who  sprang  from  the  vigor -stout  loins 
Of  Nat  Turner,  gallows  -  ma  rtyr  for  Freedom. 

Of  Joseph  Cinques.  Black  Moses  of  the  Amtstad  Mutiny. 
Of  Fredrick  Douglass,  oracle  of  the  Catholic  Man. 

Of  Sojourner  Truth,  eye  and  ear  of  Lincoln's  legions. 

Of  Harriet  Tubman.  St.  Bernard  of  the  Underground 
Railroad, 

None  in  the  {.and  can  say 
To  us  black  men  Today: 

You  send  the  tractors  on  their  bloody  path. 

And  create  Oskies  for  THE  GRAPES  OF  WRATH 
You  breed  the  slum  that  breeds  a  NATIVE  SON 
To  damn  the  good  earth  Pilgrim  Fathers  won. 
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None  In  thr  I  .and  can  aay 
To  ua  black  men  Today: 

You  dupe  thr  poor  with  rags -to- riches  tales. 

And  leave  thr  workrra  rmpty  dtnnrr  pails. 

You  stuff  thr  ballot  boa,  and  honrst  men 
Arr  mu*  I  led  by  your  drmogogtc  din. 

None  in  thr  l.and  can  aay 
To  ua  black  nirn  Today: 

You  amaah  stock  markets  with  your  coined  blitckreigs 
And  makr  a  hundred  million  guinea  pigs. 

You  counterfeit  our  Christianity, 

And  bring  contempt  upon  Democracy, 

None  in  thr  l-and  can  say 
To  us  black  men  Today: 

You  prowl  when  citterns  are  fast  asleep, 

And  hatch  Fifth  Column  plots  to  blast  thr  deep 
Foundations  of  the  State  and  leave  the  l.and 
A  vast  Sahara  with  a  Fascist  brand. 

None  in  the  l.and  can  say 
To  ua  black  men  Today: 

You  send  flame -gutting  tanks,  like  swarms  of  flies. 
And  plump  a  hell  from  dynamiting  skies 
You  fill  machine-gunned  towns  with  rotting  dead 
A  No-Man's  l-and  where  children  cry  for  bread. 

Out  of  abysses  of  Illiteracy, 

Through  labyrinths  of  Lies, 

Across  wastelands  of  Disease.  ,  . 

We  advance! 

Out  of  dead-ends  of  Poverty, 

Through  wildernesses  of  Superstltution. 

Across  barricades  of  Jim  Crowiam.  .  . 

We  advance  I 

With  the  People  of  the  World.  .  , 

We  advance! 


But  a  Southern  Senator  spoke  for  the  South  and  much  of  white  America  when  he  said:  ",  .  .  the 
white  people  of  the  South  will  not  accept  these  interferences.  We  sre  proud  of  our  section.  We  know 
what  is  best  for  the  white  people  and  the  colored  people.  We  are  going  to  treat  the  Negro  fairly,  but 
in  doing  so.  we  do  not  intend  for  him  to  take  over  our  election  system  or  attend  our  white  schools. 
Regardless  to  any  Supreme  Court  decisions  and  any  laws  that  may  be  passed  by  Congress,  we  of  the 
South  will  maintain  our  political  and  social  institutions.  .  .  "  This  was  written  by  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

So  the  die  was  cast.  The  years  ahead  could  only  hold  friction,  conflict  and  violence.  Black 
Americans  had  tasted  freedom,  they  had  been  convinced  that  it  was  theirs  for  the  taking  and  they  were 
tire  of  waiting--but  white  America  by  and  large  was  not  ready  to  let  go  and  treat  Negroes  as  equals-- 
as  human. 

But  in  IW4  the  black  man  was  advancing,  never  to  be  turned  around,  never  to  be  stopped.  Proud 
of  their  black  past,  encouraged  by  their  present  unity  and  pleading  to  make  the  future  a  thing  of 
promise  "For  My  People"  as  Margaret  Walker  said: 
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For  My  People  /  Margaret  Walker 


For  my  people  everywhere  singing  their  alave  eonge  repeatedlyi  their 

dirges  and  their  dittiee  and  their  blue*  and  jubilees,  praying  their 
prayere  nightly  to  an  unknown  god,  bending  their  kneea  humbly  to  an 
unseen  power; 

For  my  people  lending  their  strength  to  the  years;  to  the  gone  years  and 

the  now  years  and  the  maybe  years,  washing  ironing  cooking  scrubbing 
sewing  mending  hoeing  plowing  digging  planting  pruning  patching 
dragging  along  never  gaining  never  reaping  never  knowing  and  never 
understanding. 

For  my  playmates  in  the  clay  and  dust  and  sand  of  Alabama  backyards 

playing  baptising  and  preaching,  and  doc  tor  and  jail  and  soldier  and 
school  and  mama  and  cooking  and  playhouse  and  concert  and  store  and 
Miss  Choomby  and  hair  and  company; 

For  the  cramped  bewildered  years  we  went  to  school  to  learn  to  know 

the  reasons  why  and  the  anawers  to  and  the  people  who  and  the  places 
where  and  the  days  when,  in  memory  of  the  bitter  hours  when  we 
discovered  we  were  black  and  poor  and  small  and  different  and  nobody 
wondered  and  nobody  understood; 

For  the  boys  and  girls  who  grew  in  spite  of  these  things  to  be  Man  and  Woman, 

to  laugh  and  dance  and  alng  and  play  and  drink  their  wine  and  religion  and 
success,  to  marry  their  playmates  and  bear  children  and  then  die  of 
conaumption  and  anemia  and  lynching; 

For  my  people  thronging  47th  Street  in  Chicago  and  I.eno>  Avenue  in  New 

York  and  Rampart  Street  in  New  Orleans,  lost  disinherited  dispossessed 
and  HAPPY  people  filling  the  cabarets  and  taverns  and  other  people’s 
pockets  needing  bread  and  shoes  and  milk  and  land  and  money  and  Some¬ 
thing  -  -Something  all  our  own; 

For  my  people  walking  blindly,  spreading  joy.  losing  time  being  laty.  sleeping 
when  hungry,  shouting  when  burdened,  drinking  when  hopeless,  tied  and 
shackled  and  tangled  among  ourselves  by  the  unseen  creatures  who  tower 
over  us  omntsciently  and  laugh; 

For  my  people  blundering  and  groping  and  floundering  in  the  dark  of  churches 

and  schools  and  clubs  and  societies,  associations  and  councils  and  com¬ 
mittees  and  conventions,  distressed  and  disturbed  and  deceived  and 
devoured  by  money-hungry  glory-cra ving  leeches,  preyed  on  by  facile 
force  of  state  and  fad  and  novelty  by  false  prophet  and  holy  believer; 

For  my  people  standing  staring  trying  to  fashion  a  better  way  from  confusion 

from  hypocrisy  and  misunderstanding,  trying  to  fashion  a  world  that  will 
hold  all  the  people  all  the  faces  all  the  adams  and  eves  and  their  countless 
generations; 

Let  a  new  earth  rise.  Let  another  world  be  born.  Let  a  bloody  peace  be 

written  in  the  sky.  Let  a  second  generation  full  of  courage  issue  forth,  let 
a  people  loving  freedom  come  to  growth,  let  a  beauty  full  of  healing  and  a 
strength  of  final  clenching  be  the  pulsing  in  our  spirits  and  our  blood.  Let 
the  martial  songs  be  written,  let  the  dirges  disappear.  Let  a  race  of  men 
now  rise  and  take  control! 

In  19)4  a  race  of  men  -  -black  men--had  arisen  and  the  future  belonged  to  them  and  theirs.  In  I  9M 
separate  but  very  unequal  was  fact  but  a  new  breed  of  black  men  were  moving  America  "With  All 
Deliberate  Speed"  towards  a  dream  verbalised  years  later  by  a  black  man  of  love.  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr.: 

"!  have  a  dream  that  one  day  this  nation  will  rise  up  and  live  out  the  true  meaning  of  its  creed:  'We 
hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident;  that  all  men  are  created  equal.'  I  have  a  dream  that  one  day  on 
the  red  hills  of  Georgia  the  sons  of  former  slaves  and  the  sons  of  former  slave-owners  will  be  able  to 
sit  down  together  at  the  table  of  brotherhood.  .  .  This  is  our  hope.  This  is  the  faith  with  which  I 
return  to  the  .South.  .  .  With  this  faith,  we  will  be  able  to  work  together,  to  pray  together,  to  struggle 
together,  to  go  to  jail  together,  to  stand  up  for  freedom  together,  knowing  that  we  will  be  free  one  day. 
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This  Will  be  the  day  when  all  of  God'*  children  will  be  able  to  aing  with  new  meaning,  'My  country 
'tia  ol  thee,  »weet  land  of  liberty.  of  thee  1  ring.  Land  where  my  father*  died,  land  of  the  Pilgrim'* 
pride,  from  every  mountain  aide,  let  freedom  ring. 

And  if  America  ia  to  be  a  great  nation  thl*  muat  become  true.  So  let  freedom  ring  from  the  prodigioua 
hilltop*  of  New  llampahire.  Let  freedom  ring  from  the  mighty  mountain*  of  New  York.  Let  freedom 
ring  from  the  heightening  Alleghenie*  of  Pennayl vania !  Let  freedom  ring  from  the  anow-capped 
Rockiea  of  Colorado.  ’’Let  freedom  ring  from  the  curvaceou*  peak*  of  California!  "But  not  only  that; 
let  freedom  ring  from  Stone  Mountain  of  Georgia!  "Let  freedom  ring  from  every  hill  and  mole  hill  of 
Miaaiaaippi.  From  every  mountamaide,  let  freedom  ring.  When  we  let  freedom  ring,  when  we  let  it 
ring  from  every  village  and  hamlet,  from  every  atate  and  every  city,  we  will  be  able  to  apeed  up  that 
day  when  all  God'*  children,  black  men  and  white  men,  Jew*  and  Gentile*.  l*rote*lant*  and  Catholic*, 
will  be  able  to  join  hand*  and  atng  in  the  word*  of  that  old  Negro  apiritual: 

'Free  at  last*  Free  at  last*  Thank  God  Almighty,  we  are  free  at  last.  " 

In  the  immortalised  word#  of  another  great  American,  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  Some  men  see  things 
as  they  are  and  say,  why.  I  dream  things  that  never  were  and  say,  why  not.  The  black  man  all  over 
A  meric*  is  asking  the  same  que  stion- -  why  not'  WHY  •  After  US  years  in  America,  building  and 
making  America  great,  WHY  NOT  ’ 
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AMERICA  WAS  NEVER  AME  RICA  TO  Ml. 


In  1^71  «n  American  lighting  nun  could  deliver  the  following  •pmh  about  hit  people  and  hii  country 
with  conviction,  for  In  spite  of  i$2  ytinin  this  country  rich  black  min,  woman,  and  child  could  aay 
for  themselves  and  their  foreparenta  - 

AM  1  MICA  WAS  NEVER  AMERICA  TO  ME" 

. Aa  1  walked  down  the  narrow  winding  roadway  1  waa  very  aware  of  the  rvrnly  placed  headatonea 

and  the  green  green  graaa.  The  aun  waa  ahining.  and  a  warm  laay  brerie  waa  blowing.  It  waa  a  nice 
day  to  take  a  walk  in  the  aun.  My  mind  went  briefly  to  the  brave  young  men  lying  beneath  me  in  that 
cold  dark  aod.  1  waa  daydreaming  when  1  heard  the  volley  of  rifle  fire;  then  there  waa  Tapa.  I  headed 
toward  the  aounda.  Down  the  hill  a  lew  feet  from  me  1  could  aee  a  flag  being  handed  to  a  woman.  Four 
email  chi  Id  roll  huddled  iloae  to  her,  aa  if  for  protection.  The  military  men  moved  about  with  poliehed 
precialon.  I  turned  to  leave  them  to  their  taak  of  burying  the  dead.  1  walked  alowly  back  up  the  email 
hill,  but  the  funeral  party  waa  now  making  ite  way  to  their  t  r  anapor  tat  ton.  Then,  a  young  lilac  k  woman 
clinging  tightly  to  her  flag  slowed  aa  ahe  paaaed  me,  I  turned  and  walked  down  the  roadway.  The  cara 
moved  pa  at  me  and  I  turned  to  face  them.  There  waa  her  awotlen.  fear- Stained  face  peering  out  at  me. 
Thoae  big  eyea  were  que  attuning  --  a  a  if  aaklng,  almoat  In  anger,  *  hy  do  you  Hlack  men  fight  and  die 
trying  to  protect  othera  and  give  them  freedom,  liberty,  justice  and  peace**whrn  your  wives  and 
children  do  not  have  It  I  could  find  no  anawer.  My  mouth  waa  dry.  The  aun  became  unbearable. 

The  warm  breeae  atopped  blowing  and  the  humidity  roae  auddenly.  The  aweat  ran  Into  my  eyea.  1 
waa  tired  of  walking.  My  tongue  aeemed  to  awell  and  fill  my  mouth.  I  waa  thirsty.  I  walked  down  the 
winding  road  over  the  low  rolling  valleys,  and  noticed  the  many  freshly  dug  graves  for  the  first  time. 
How  many  lilac  k  men  were  buried  here  '  My  mind  drifted  off  to  Viet  Nam  and  some  of  the  Black  men 
I'd  known  who  never  made  it  back,  or  who  came  back  blinded,  crippled,  limbless- -to  go  back  into  the 
bottomless  pit  of  the  big  city  ghntoea.  I  still  could  find  no  answer--but  1  reasoned -- T rue,  America 
has  never  been  America  to  me.  1  have  never  had  equal  opportunity  a  In  education,  in  housing,  in 
employment.  All  that  the  MU«  1  ‘urn  have  m  America  is  plenty  of  nothing.  We  havr  never  t.ren  freef 
We  have  been  and  are  tied  to  the  ghetto,  to  ignorance,  to  unemployment,  to  under  -  employment,  to  the 
general  lack  of  opportunity.  No.  America  never  has  been  America  to  me.  and  because  "my  mouth  Is 
wide  with  laughter  and  my  throat  is  deep  with  song,  you  think  I  do  not  suffer  after  1  have  held  my  pain 
so  long.  Because  my  mouth  ta  wide  with  laughter  you  do  not  hear  my  inner  c  ry.  Because  my  feet  are 
gay  with  danc  ing  you  do  not  know  •  or  »  are  .  that  1  die.  " 

Yet.  America  pleaded  to  others  •  of  white  akin  -  send  me  your  tired,  your  poor,  your  lonely  masses 
yearning  to  breathe  free.  Send  these  your  lowly  tossed  homeleaa  to  me.  But  we  were  here.  Building 
and  making  America  great.  We  were  here,  tired  of  ht&ndreda  of  years  of  slavery  and  de-humaniaation. 
We  were  here  poor,  but  no  forty  acres  ami  a  mule  for  ua.  We  were  here,  but  no  subsidies  for  ua.  only 
the  welfare  handout  to  keep  us  begging.  We  were  here  lonely,  totally  segregated  and  relegated  second 
class  c|ti  ten  ship,  and  treated  as  beasts  of  burden.  We  were  here  yearning,  begging,  pleading,  fight¬ 
ing  and  dying  to  be  free.  We.  too,  were  homrlea  a  - -for  Africa  waa  our  home,  but  we  were  cruelly 
snatched  from  her  by  force.  W* e  were  here  without  a  country.  So,  we  built  one.  Yea,  we  built 
America  by  toiling  in  the  cotton  fields,  on  the  docks,  on  the  plantation,  in  the  big  houses  from  aun  up 
to  sun  down  aevm  days  a  week.  We  built  America,  with  our  broad  shoulders,  with  our  black  hands, 
with  our  blood  we  have  earned  every  privilege  we  en)oy,  with  our  tears  we  have  watered  thia  land  a 
hundred  times  over.  With  our  sweat  we  have  replenished  the  rivers*-yea.  we  built  America?  It  is 
our  home.  Yet,  I  still  hear  the  Black  man  pleading.  "Grant  me  that  1  am  human,  that  I  hurt,  that  1 
can  cry.  Not  that  1  ask  alma  in  shame  gone  hallow,  nor  that  !  cringe  outside  the  loud  and  sumptuous 
gate.  Just  grant  me  that  1  am  human,  that  1  hurt,  that  1  cry.  Admit  me  to  our  mutual  estate.  Open 
my  rooms,  let  in  the  light,  the  air,  the  sun,  "  1  am  human,  t  hurt.  I  c  ry. 

Thia  is  my  country.  1  have  a  stake  in  it.  My  legacy  is  tied  up  in  the  history  of  the  Black  man  in 
Amerlc  a. 

We  will  not  leave  it  nor  destroy  It. 

Yet,  I.  too.  am  granted  the  right  to  disagree,  to  protest,  to  wish  for  a  better  life. 

Dors  not  our  Declaration  of  Independence  say:  "All  men  ars  created  equal?  M 
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l)or»  it  not  say:  '  Alt  men  have  ictUin  Inalienable  right*  ’ 

1  have  a  right,  a  duty,  to  fight  ll  not  tn  Vtrt  Nani,  surely  on  thv  atreela  of  America  for  thoar  right*. 
Tor,  tht*  1*  my  country  and  though  America  nr  err  wag  Amrrica  to  me,  1  have  loo  much  invested  in  It 
to  see  II  fall,  to  are  11  destroyed,  to  see  It  become  a  lie  and  not  attempt  to  llvr  up  to  It*  lofty  ideal*. 

No.  America  ha*  never  been  America  to  me.  Hut  America  will  be.  I  say  It  loud  and  plain. 

America  never  was  America  to  me  and  yet  I  swear  this  oath:  America  will  l>e. 


Written  and  delivered  by  (Irani  It.  Williams,  Jr,, 
in  a  University  of  Maryland  speech  contest. 
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A  MAN  XAMt.l)  KIM. 

It  I*  very  lilting  »h«l  wr  |uu>r  today.  that  we  pause  and  honor  a  man  named  King. 

Marlin  t.ulhrr  Kin*.  Jr..  born  January  1%.  in  Atlanta,  Georgia  and  hr  died  on  April  4. 

|  *N>tt  in  Mrmphta.  Trnnraarr.  Hr  rarnrd  academic  degrees  from  Moorrhouar  Colley.  Croirr  Thro- 
logical  Seminary  and  hoalon  Uni vr rally.  Ilr  paatorrd  two  thurihra.  hr  wrotr  arvrral  booh  a.  hr  did 
many  things  to  improve  the  condition  and  .ontcirmr  ol  mankind.  Hut  that  ahort  c  hubby  man.  hi* 
roundtah  lair  and  boyiah  grin,  with  hia  aharp  intellect.  ami  mentality  o I  a  sophisticated  prophrt,  that 
man  poaaraard  with  that  awert  mualial  voter  that  boomed  Ilka  a  hollow  drum.-ie  not  rrmrbrrrd  lor 
thoar  thinga.  Hr  la  remembered  lor  hia  great  and  unrnding  capai  Ity  to  love. 

Thr  world  will  never  be  the  aamr  breauar  Dr.  King  lived.  Dn  auar  hr  tout  hrd  proplr'a  llvra.  hr 
quickened  people‘a  atepa.  he  pricked  thr  conscience  ol  mankind,  breauar  hr  lived  and  hr  loved.  Hr 
loved  all  mankind- -Black  and  White.  Jew  and  Gentile.  Protestant  and  Catholie.  And  wr  all  should  br 
better  people  bevauar  hr  lived- -here  in  America. 

I’m  talking  about  a  man  who  died  belore  hia  time.  He  waa  a  black  man  and  in  ihla  nation  hr  waa 
auppoard  to  die  brlorr  hia  time. -since  black  men  on  an  avrragr  dir  seven  years  earlier  than  whltea-- 
but.  I  mean  he  died  even  brlorr  thrn. 


I’m  talking  about  the  man  who  wrotr  Irom  thr  Birmingham  jail 


”1  am  in  Birmingham  because  Injustice  la  here  ... 

1  am  rogniaant  ol  the  interrelatedness  ol  all 
communities  ...  I  cannot  ait  Idly  by  In 
Atlanta  and  not  br  cunerrned  about  what  happens  in 
Birmingham  .  .  •  wr  are  caught  in  an  inescapable 

nrtwork  ol  mutuality,  tied  in  a  ainglr  garmrnl  ) 

ol  destiny,  whatever  alfrc  la  one  dlrrclly,  alircla 
all  Indirectly.  Sever  again  can  we  aflord  to 
live  with  the  narrow,  outside  agitator  idea." 

And  because  he  did  not  agrrr  with  that  outaldr  agitator  Idea,  hr  waa  involvrd  with  mankind  breauar 
hr  saw  himarll  as  a  part  ol  mankind,  and  when  Mrs.  Rosa  I’arka  said,  "I'm  tired,  "  when  Mrs.  Rosa 
Darks  rrluard  to  move  to  thr  bark  of  thr  beta  and  waa  arrested,  that  man.  Dr.  King,  said  to  hia  people: 


'll  wr  are  arrested  every  day.  it 
pull  you  so  low  aa  to  hate  them.  " 


■  plotted  every  day,  don’t  ever  let  anyone 


This  man  waa  an  apostle  ol  love.  To  the  angry  whites  in  Montgomery  hr  waa  able  to  say,  altrr 
bring  beaten,  spat  upon,  chased  by  police  on  horseback  swinging  aar  handles,  alter  bring  chased  by 
dogs  and  battered  by  angry  mobs- -this  man  waa  able  to  say  ’ 

We  will  match  your  capacity  to  millet  aullrring  with  our  capacity  to  endure  aullrrtng. 

We  will  meet  your  physical  lor«  e  with  soul  lore.  Wr  will  not  hate  you  ...  W'r  will 
soon  wear  you  doom  by  our  capacity  to  sutler,  and  in  winning  our  freedom  wr  aril!  so 
appeal  to  your  heart  and  conscience  that  wr  will  win  you  in  thr  proc  raa.  *' 

*1 

And  to  hia  tollowera  hr  said: 

I  can’t  promise  you  that  it  won't  get  you  beaten.  I  can't  promise  you  that  it  won't  get 
your  house  bombed.  I  can't  promise  you  won't  get  scarred  up  a  bit.  But  we  must 
stand  up  lor  what  is  right.  " 

Or.  King  wanted  Ireedom  now.  But.  being  a  realist  he  knew  that  dllltrult  daya  were  ahead.  He 
told  hia  liberal  white  Irienda  who  encouraged  waiting  and  going  alow: 
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"I  |u>t>  it's  easy  (or  those  who  have  never  (ell  the  stinging  darks  o(  segregation  to 
ssy  wait  -  -  but  when  you  sre  forever  lighting  s  degenerstlng  sense  of  nobodiness** 
then  you  will  understand  why  we  find  it  diffiiult  to  wsit.  *' 

He  found  it  difficult  to  wsit  because  he  found  time  neutral.  And  today,  time  is  still  neutral.  We 
must  seise  the  time  and  put  it  to  work  (or  us. 

America's  black  people  have  been  patient.  They  have  trusted.  They  have  been  faithful.  They 
ha  ve  even  been  loving,  while  the  country  has  systematic  ally  esploited  and  denied  them.  far  loo  few 
of  America's  white  people  have  realised  that  the  destiny  of  America  will  be  determined  in  large  itieas* 
ure  by  America's  attitude  and  behavior  toward  her  oppressed  people  of  color. 

This  great  land  must  be  true  to  itself  if  it  Is  to  survive.  Racism,  both  personal  and  institutional, 
must  be  eliminated*  *  and  white  Americans  must  do  this.  Tor.  as  the  Kerner  Commission  Report  said. 
What  white  Americans  have  never  fully  understood*  •  but  what  the  Negro  can  never  forget**is  that 
white  society  is  deeply  implicated  in  the  ghetto.  White  institutions  created  It,  white  institutions  main* 
tain  it,  and  white  society  condones  It." 

It  IS  time  for  white  Americans  to  stand  up.  It  is  time  for  all  of  us  to  accept  our  responsibilities 
as  Americans.  It  is  time  for  you  to  do  your  duty  as  a  man.  It  is  your  obligation  as  a  child  of  Cod  -  -  to 
treat  all  men  as  brothers. 

If  we  are  a  Christian  natlon-*and  we  claim  to  be**we  must  live  like  Christians.  The  man  we 
honor  today  was  a  Christian.  That  is  why  he  was  so  critical  of  America.  Tor  Amrrlca  claims  to  be 
a  Christian  nation. 

Dr.  King  was  a  man  of  love  be.  ause  Jesus  t  hrlst  said  Christiana  should  be  known  by  their  low  . 

As  he  had  a  "Job  to  do"--so  do  we  and  it  is  time  that  we  are  about  our  father's  business. 

Martin  I. other  King  went  so  much.  Ho  spoke  so  often.  He  was  so  very  busy  because  he  had  s  job 
to  do-  -  he  had  to  try  to  instill  the  ides  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  into  the  minds  of  men. 

He  did  not  finish  that  job*. but  hr  started. 

Rut,  this  man  is  not  great  Just  beesuse  of  the  things  I've  mentioned. 

Dr.  King  is  great  because  he  was  a  good  speaker** 

Hut  that  wasn't  his  greatest  greatness** 

He  is  great  because  he  won  a  Nobel  I'eace  Prise** 

Rut  that  wasn't  his  greatest  greatness-* 

Dr.  King  is  great  because  he  unified  black  people-* 

Put  that  wasn't  his  greatest  greatness-* 

His  greatest  greatness  was  that  he  was  out  front-* 

He  was  Drum  Major* - 
He  was  a  drum  major  for  jnstice-- 
He  was  drum  major  for  bortherhood  -  * 

He  was  a  drum  major  for  righteousness  IHMMIMM 

His  greatest  greatness  was  that  he  LOVED  somebody.  Per  ause  he  tried  to  feed  the  hungry.  He  tried 
to  clothe  the  naked,  comfort  the  widow,  and  protect  the  fatherless. 


Hr  wan  a  drum  major 


Hr  war  a  drum  major  brcauar  ha  charred  aomrbody 


Hr  ur  a  a  a  drum  major  brcauar  ha  did  hta  duly  aa  a  Chrtallan  ahould 


Ilia  grratrat  grratncaa  waa  that  hr  waa  a  drum  major 


A  DRUM  MAJOR  FOR  FOVF  I  1 1 1  1 1 1 1  I  1 1 1  1 1 1  1 1  I 


A*  am.  I  aay  II  la  (Him*  and  proper  that  wr  pauar  to  honor  thia  grrat  man 
but  to  alao  rrapond  to  thr  challenge  laid  brforr  ua. 


Paraphaaing  John  McCrar'a  "In  Flandrra  Firlda"  1  Bay 


l.rl  ua  thrn  take  up  thr  quarrrl  with  thr  (or- -(or  to  ua  from  (ailing  ha  ml  a  hr  Ihrrw  thr  torch  till 
It  la  our •  to  hold  high,  lor  ll  wr  brrak  thr  (atth  with  him  and  Ihoar  who  alrrp.-thry  and  hr  will  havr 
dlrd  in  vain,  l.rl  him  alrrp  m  price,  l.rt  hla  living  not  havr  brrn  in  vain.  I.rt  ua  rrmnnbrr  hr  had  a 
drram  I II  III  I!  I  Ml 


Wr  mourn  thr  man.  Wr  chrriah  thr  drram.  Wr  acrrpt  thr  c  hallrngr  •  -and  wr  ahall  ovrrcomr 

mint  im 


Drlivrrrd  at  Patrick  AFIl  FI.  Chaprl 
by  Grant  D.  Williama,  Jr,. 
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PREPACK 


Literally  IrtniUtrd,  "La  K<u  1  means  "The  R»cr,"  However,  It  cannot  he  Identified  a#  such 
and  re  at  rlcted  to  this  definition.  The  concept  of  La  Rasa"'  la  a  philosophy  of  life  and  la  stro»||)y 
Identified  with  by  Latinos.  BASICALLY.  THIS  PHILOSOPHY  IS:  THAT  ALL  LATINOS  AH  K  UNITED 
BY  CULTURAL  AND  SPIRITUAL  BONDS  AND  HAVE  A  COSMIC  DESTINY."  The  spiritual  aspect  la 
perhaps  more  Important  than  the  cultural.  The  latino  recognises  regional  variations  In  behavior  and 
realises  that  customs  change. 

Undrr  the  concept  of  La  Rasa,  Pucrtor  rlquenoa  and  Chtcanos  have  enjoyed  a  brotherly  bond 
extending  prior  to  the  settlement  of  w hat  Is  now  called  the  United  States.  Beginning  as  early  as  I S00, 
Mejlco  and  Puerto  Rico  had  begun  a  development  of  economic  and  social  Interactl-ev.  This  sC'Slomic, 
social,  and  cultural  relationship  has  continued  and  developed  through  the  "twentieth  Century.  large 
numbers  of  Pue rtor rlqurnos  have  attended  the  University  of  Mejlco  and  many  distinguished  Mejlcanos 
and  Chlcanoa  have  taught  and  contributed  to  the  academic  community  In  Puerto  Rico. 

Over  the  centuries  the  level  of  La  Rasa  awareness  Increased  the  bond  among  latinos.  This  Is 
most  noted  In  the  development  of  joint  organisations  committed  to  the  furtherance  of  the  philosophy  of 
la  Rasa. 

The  Chlcanoa  and  Pue  rtor  rlqueno  movements  are  not  of  recent  development.  Their  thrust  at 
racism  extends  bach  Into  the  early  development  of  the  Americas.  The  forms  and  methods  of  repres¬ 
sion  may  have  changed,  as  welt  as  the  oppressor,  but  the  la  Hass'  opposition  to  racial  and  cultural 
o  tcrlmlnatlon  has  not  wavered. 

We  hope  that  as  you  move  through  the  block  of  "la  Rasa  '  studies,  you  will  become  aware  of  this 
important  historical  fact. 
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IT'S  THE  DECENT  PEOPLE  VS  THE  HIPOFFS.  IN  AND  OUT  OF  UNIFOKM 

My  Plrl  Thomas 

Author  of  Down  Those  Mean  Strrrli,  an  autobiography 
about  growing  up  in  Spaniah  Harlem.  and  thr  new  'Sa\“or. 

Savior,  Hold  My  Hand." 

All  my  life  in  one  way  or  ther  other  I've  lived  in  the  Ghetto  and  ever  since  I  can  remember  there 
was  always  some  sort  of  violence  going  on  —  fights,  muggings,  purse  -  snatching,  rapes,  junkies  and 
junk-pimps,  faggots  and  prostitutes- - and  to  enhance  the  ghetto  world  of  violence  around  me,  to  help 
bring  out  its  message  of  (ear,  hopelessness  and  despair  was  the  embellishment  of  hot  and  cold  running 
cockroaches  and  Mng-siie  rats,  of  exploitation  beyond  tompare,  of  nrlde  and  prejudice.  But  lest  the 
people  in  the  pretty  f’lra  sanl  vllle  suburbs  think  that  we  of  the  ghetto  dig  violence  and  crime  let  it  be 
known  that  :he  criminal  element  represents  a  comparatively  small  percentage  of  the  total  community. 
All  the  drugs  that  have  been  poured  Into  our  community  by  outside  vested,  organised  interests  have  of 
course  augmented  the  ripoffs  by  the  junkies  against  the  community  via  purse- snatching,  burglaries, 
etc.  But  like,  dtggit,  who  brought  hard-core  drugs  Into  our  communities  It  wasn’t  blacks  or  Puerto 
Ktcans,  It  was  another  ethnic  group  that  poured  poison  Into  our  kids,  and  like  I  ought  to  know,  having 
been  a  junkie  myself  a  million  years  ago.  I'd  see  the  Lincoln  Continentals  cruise  by  and  the  big-time 
pusher's  face  was  stone  white  and  like  he  didn't  have  no  Puerto  Rican  or  black  accent. 

We  are  talking  about  violence.  Well,  this  is  part  of  what  breeds  It.  But  like  what  bugs  me  is 
that  In  the  struggle  the  greater  part  of  the  ghetto  pr.»p!e  for  our  right  to  justice,  equality,  dignity, 
for  our  right  to  first-class  cltisenshtp,  we  re  being  Infiltrated  by  many  who  are  out  to  fill  their  own 
bag,  and  under  the  guise  of  brotherhood,  the  cause,  civil  rights,  these  people  have  ripped  off  much 
bread  from  the  community.  Others  don’t  bother  to  name  a  cause.  It's  just  out-and-out  robbery, 
stomping,  slashing,  rutting,  mugging,  raping,  like  sticking  the  blood  of  the  helpless  Innocents  of  their 
own  ghetto  communities  and  other  communities.  Except  that  in  nicer  communities,  you  call  the  police 
and  sap.  you  got  a  friend  Indeed  in  your  hour  of  need.  In  ghetto  communities,  you  call  the  police  and 
most  of  the  time  you  better  pray  Indeed  In  your  hour  of  need. 

I  remember  one  time  some  years  bark  looking  out  my  window  in  Brooklyn.  Bushwich  section  of 
Williamsburg,  It  was  about  9:J0  at  night.  There  were  about  four  or  five  white  cats  doing  a  number 
on  fbeating  hell  out  of)  a  Puerto  Rican  near  a  randy  store,  and  like  they  were  doing  ther  best  to  make 
him  part  of  the  sidewalk  scene.  I  picked  up  the  phone  and  dialed  the  police.  A  voice  answered  and 
I  explained  the  situation:  "Someone  is  getting  killed.  "  The  voice  on  the  other  end  (so  help  me,  God) 
sounded  bored  as  he  asked.  Are  the  colored  or  Puerto  Rican1"  Diggit,  my  mind  spun  with  the  reality 
of  his  words,  I  asked  him  what  did  that  matter.  In  the  same  bored  tone,  he  said  he'd  llkr  to  know, 

1  threw  a  look  out  the  window  at  the  Puerto  Rican  who  was  making  those  four  or  five  white  guys  tired 
from  beating  on  him  and  told  the  bored  voice  no  the  other  end.  My  God,  those  Puerto  Ricans  are 
practically  killing  that  poor  little  white  guyt"  And  sap,  some  split  minutes  later  up  the  whole  street 
was  jumping  with  P.  D.  cars  and  light  cavalry. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  our  people  In  the  ghetto  complain  to  the  police  on  crime,  graft,  drugs 
and  like  nothing  happens.  They  get  ripped  off  by  those  who  prey  on  them  and  nidhing  happens,  it  is 
hard  for  a  community  to  place  trust  In  policemen  who  they  see  constantly  on  the  make,  taking  bribe* 
or  monthly  payoff*  from  known  criminals,  pusher*  of  heroin  and  cocaine  who  have  more  than  drug  and 
crime  connections.  They  get  guaranteed  police  pndection  by  renegade  cop*--the  pity  being  that  these 
rlpoff  cop*  make  it  hard  on  the  good  guy*.  But.  like,  ain't  that  like  always1 

In  the  etto*  are  decent  law-abiding  cltisens,  regardless  of  race,  creed  or  color,  who  despise 
the  criminal  element  but  are  helpless,  made  more  so  by  their  unfortunate  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
police  (not  unearned)  and  the  growih  of  confidence  mi  the  part  of  the  criminal  elements  who  sense  the 
helplessness  of  both  police  and  community  and  rip  away.  We  of  the  ghetto  are  definitely  for  law  and 
order.  We  are  against  a  criminal  element  which  when  arrested  cries  out.  "Racism,  bigidry.  "  We 
want  to  raise  our  children  a*  any  other  decent  parent*  would  like  to.  We  want  to  walk  the  streets 
without  having  to  grow  eye*  In  the  back  of  our  head*  and  the  burden  of  having  jumped  paranoic.  We 


’•'ant  U»  and  order,  but  it  mu)l  be  a  taw  and  order  that  U  juat  and  equal  (or  all  Americana  no  niatter 
what  their  color  or  language  may  be.  So  help  me.  U  the  decent  membera  of  the  communltiea  and  the 
decent  law-enforcement  people  get  together,  the  rlpoffa  In  our  aociety.  both  In  and  out  of  uniform, 
will  have  aa  much  chance  of  acavrnging  on  our  aociety  aa  a  anowbatl  In  hell. 

The  ghettoa  and  all  the  hurrible  conditlona  they  breed  are  the  prttblem,  and  the  decent  people  who 
live  there  are  deaperately  trying  to  be  the  aolution  to  It.  Together  now-*. 
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It  It 


EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT 

Major  Ethnic  Origin  Group* 

(Peraon*  25  Year*  Old  and  Over) 

Year* 

of  School  Completed  by  % 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

Le*a  Than  4  Year*  IIS 

4  Year*  IIS  or  More 

COLLEGE 

4  Year*  or  More 

Ru»»>an 

JO.  9 

69.  1 

22.9 

English 

19.8 

60.2 

14.4 

Irish 

44.  7 

55.  J 

10.2 

Italian 

54.  J 

45.7 

7.0 

Polish 

49.  1 

50.9 

R.  B 

( 

German 

42.4 

57.6 

10.5 

Chirann 

75.6 

24.4 

1.6 

Puerto  Rican 

77.  * 

22.0 

2.4 

National  Avrr»|f 

44.  8 

55.2 

II. 0 

NOT  K:  No  St4li«(ic*  Hrp 

rtcd  for  It  lav  k* 

SOURCE:  Bureau  of  the  Omni 

From  the  New  York  Time*,  8  Dec  71 


MINORITIES  SCORE  SCHOOLS  IN  SOUTHWEST 

The  United  State*  Commission  on  Civil  Right*  declared  today  that  minority  group  student*  in 
five  Southwestern  state*  were  receiving  an  inferior  education. 

In  a  100-page  report,  the  commission  painted  a  bleak  picture  of  thr  education  of  Mextcan- 
Amerlran*.  filack*  and  Indians  in  these  state*  a*  measured  by  such  yardstick*  a*  reading  skills  and 
dropout  rate*. 

At  a  news  conference,  the  acting  director  of  the  commission.  John  lluggs,  said  that  the  report 
showed  that  “schools  in  the  Southwest  are  failing  In  their  responsibility  to  educate  minority  children 
adequately.  " 

The  basic  finding  of  the  report,  in  official  language,  is  that  the  minority  student*  "do  not  obtain 
the  benefits  of  public  education  at  a  rate  equal  to  that  of  their  Anglo  classmates.  *' 

The  second  of  seven  in  a  series  on  the  education  of  Mexican- American*,  the  report  offered  no 
comparative  data  to  show  whether  the  trend  was  improving  or  deteriorating  in  the  light  of  increased 
Federal  assistance  to  minority  student*. 

However,  It*  sponsors  called  the  report  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  yet  prepared  on  education 
in  the  Southwest.  It  cover*  512  school  districts  in  Arisona.  California,  Colorado.  New  Mexico  and 
Texas. 

T’erhaps  the  most  significant  implications  of  the  report  deal  with  the  projections  for  the  educational 
future  of  the  estimated  total  2.  1  of  million  minority  student*  in  the  Southwest  in  1970. 

For  example.  It  says.  If  the  present  school  dropout  rate*  In  California  fail  to  imp  r.  morr  than 
one  of  every  three  Mexican-Amerlcan  student*  in  grade*  <me  through  six  --  that  is,  120,000  out  of 
110,000  --  will  fail  to  graduate  from  high  school. 

For  blacks,  the  corresponding  figures  would  be  60,000  dropout  out  of  an  elementary  school 
enrollment  of  190.000,  the  report  predict*.  This  represents  a  staggering  loss  of  potentially  well- 
educated  and  productive  manpower.  "  it  sav*. 

The  report,  entitled  “The  Unfinished  Education,”  focuses  on  five  measure*  of  educational  quality 
--  reading  skill*,  dropout  rates,  grade  repetition,  overageness  and  participation  in  extracurricular 
activity. 

Age-Grade  Relation 

Overageness  refers  to  the  relationship  between  a  student**  age  and  grade  level,  and  Is  closely 
tied  to  grade  repetition. 

Mr.  Rugg*  said  that  no  recommendation*  for  Improvement  would  be  offered  until  the  commission 
made  its  final  report  in  the  series  a  year  from  now.  Today's  report  neither  make*  recommendation* 
nor  suggest*  why  the  statu*  quo  is  so  poor. 
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However,  a  forthcoming  report  In  the  eerie*,  due  in  February,  conclude*  that  "the  school*  (in 
the  South* cat |  uae  a  variety  of  exclusionary  practice*  which  deny  the  Chicano  student  the  u*e  of  hi* 
language,  a  pride  in  hi*  heritage,  and  the  support  of  hi*  community,  " 

Both  report*  u»e  the  word  Chicano  a*  a  synonym  for  Mexican-Amcrican. 

The  February  report,  which  i*  still  unpublished,  lists  several  course*  in  which  it  say*  school 
district*  with  Chicano  students  are  lagging.  They  include: 

Language.  The  report  states  that  "suppression"  and  "strict  repressive  measures"  are 
applied  to  enforce  a  ban  on  the  use  of  the  Spanish  language.  It  criticises  school*  for  failure  to 
establish  bilingual  education  programs. 

History.  The  report  says  that  fewer  than  10  percent  of  the  schools  in  ihe  Southwest  offer 
courses  in  Mcxican-Ainrrican  history,  and  in  some  cases  use  textbook*  with  'an  inexcusable  Anglo- 
American  bias.  " 

The  report  issued  today  estimates  that  out  of  every  100  Mexit  an- Ame Tirana  who  enter  first  grade 
in  the  survey  area,  only  60  graduate  from  high  school. 

Only  67  of  every  100  Negro  first -g raders  graduate  from  high  school,  the  report  states,  but  the 
figure  is  H6  out  of  100  for  "Anglos"  -  -  white  persons  who  are  not  Mexican-Amertcan  or  members  of 
some  other  Spanish- surnamed  group. 

In  a  statement,  Mr.  Buggt  described  California  as  "the  best  in  a  group  of  losers."  Texas,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  described  as  the  worst. 

Almost  half  of  the  Mexican- Americans  Included  in  the  lexa*  survey,  or  47  percent,  drop  out 
before  they  finish  high  school.  This  compare*  with  19  percent  In  Arison*.  16  percent  in  California, 

11  percent  in  Colorado  and  20  percent  in  New  Mexico. 

Of  the  five  state*  California  schools  in  the  survey  have  the  highest  rate  of  minority  graduate* 
entering  college*  -  -  SI  out  of  every  100  Negro  high  school  graduate*  and  44  out  of  every  100  Mexican- 
American  graduate. 


CIUCANO  STUDENTS  CALLED  OPPRESSED 


Right*  Panel  Issues  Report 
>in  School*  of  5  State* 

By  Wallace  Turner 
Special  to  The  Nr»  York  Time* 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  May  2  ••  The  United  State*  Commission  on  Civil  Right*  charged  today  that 
Mexican* American  pupil*  »crt  being  oppre»»ed  in  the  school*  of  five  state*. 

The  commission  i**ued  a  report  baaed  on  a  study  of  the  public  school*  of  Arizona,  California. 
Colorado,  New  Mexico  and  Texa*.  There  are  1.4  million  Chlcano*.  or  Spanish-Ame  ricans,  in  those 
school*  and  they  make  up  about  17  percent  of  total  enrollment. 

'"The  school*  use  a  variety  of  excluaiona ry  practice*  which  deny  the  Chicano  student  the  use  of  hi* 
language,  a  pride  in  hi*  heritage,  and  the  support  of  hi*  community.  "  the  report  charged. 

Manuel  Rui*.  a  t.o«  Angele*  lawyer  and  member  of  the  commission,  said  at  a  new*  conference 
in  the  San  Francisco  Pre»*  Club  today: 

■’Not  only  i*  the  constitutor!*)  right  of  an  individual  to  equal  educational  opportunity  bring  violated 
bv  thi*  prove**  of  exclusion,  but  the  richr  *t  source  of  American  strength  i»  bring  diminished  by 
ignoring  the  benefit*  of  cultural  pluralism. 

Mr.  Rui*  declared  that  educator*  mu»t  achieve  a  more  sophisticated  understanding”  of  the 
problem*  that  young  Chicano*  face  when  they  come  to  the  public  schools. 

Id  Report  in  Series 

The  report  is  the  third  of  a  serir*  of  *even  to  be  drawn  from  the  commission's  study  of  Mrxiran- 
Amerlcan  educational  opportunity.  Earlier  report*  said  that  Chicano*  were  Isolated  within  the  school 
system  and  had  le**  educational  ••pportunlty,  which  led  to  lower  achievement. 

The  report  issued  t•>d*v  »aid  that  suppression  of  the  Spanish  language  was  widespread. 

About  half  of  the  Chicano  fi  r»t  •  grade  rs  Come  to  school  less  fluent  In  English  than  are  the  Anglo 
flrst-grader*  they  meet  and  work  with  there,  the  report  said.  When  they  attempt  to  express  them¬ 
selves  in  Spanish,  it  said,  they  are  met  with  repressive  device*  that  not  only  inhibit  their  ability  to 
communicate  their  idea*  and  feeling*  but  also  subtly  undermine  their  pride  In  their  origin*. 

The  Commission  found  that  it  was  common  for  school*  to  punish  students  who  spoke  Spanish  while 
at  school. 

The  report  notes  school  administrators”  defense  of  such  discipline.  They  sav  that  the  school 
exists  to  educate  children  for  life,  and  that  life  in  the  United  State*  is  based  on  English  as  the  univer¬ 
sal  language,  so  in  school  Chicano  students  must  learn  and  use  English. 


BILINGUAL  CLASSES  URGED 

Bilingual  classes,  using  both  Spanish  and  English  and  with  both  Anglo  and  Chicano  pupils,  were 
favored  in  the  report,  which  found  such  classes  rare. 


The  commlaaion  alao  found  in  umiaalun  of  Mr aU  an-  Americ an  hrrlUc  and  folklorr  from  Ihr 
academic  curriculum.  Even  though  two  culturea  co-ratal  In  thr  S  .ulhard,  a .  c  oil  oration  to  raernttal 
ly  a  unt-way  proceaa  in  the  achoola, "  the  report  aald. 

The  Chi  canoe ,  It  raid,  muat  abaorb  the  Anglo  aocirty  entirely,  while  tlo  Angloa  pick  and  chooee 
w  hat  they  want  from  the  Otlcano  background  --Spenlah  food  and  mualc  and  coatunira,  rahelleroe,  and 
thr  mythical  ranchrro  life  of  early  California. 

The  righta  commiaeton  aald  <aie  of  the  major  wraknraaee  of  the  rdurati<*ial  ayilrm  of  thr  South- 
wratrrn  atatra  war  that  the  Mexican- American  nenmunlty  did  not  take  part  In  >(h<»  I  affaire. 

Again,  language  problem  a  are  largely  reaponalble,  the  report  aald.  l|o«.  it  aekrd.  <an  a 
Mrxtcan-American  who  apeaka  I  ngtlah  poorly  follow  and  take  part  in  a  P.  T.  A.  meeting  conducted  In 
Engtteh  ’ 

''Cultural  excloaton  ia  a  reality  in  public  achoola  of  the  Southweat,  '  the  report  aald.  'Until 
practlcra  and  pollclea  conducive  to  full  pa  rttc  Ipatiiei  of  Mexican- Americana  in  fh.  educational  proceaa 
are  adopted.  et|ual  opportunity  In  education  la  likely  to  rencaln  more  myth  thav  reality  for  Mexican- 
American  atudenta. 

The  cammlaaion  ia  an  independent  agency  created  by  Congrraa  In  HIT,  ft  non  ia  headed  by  thr 
Rev.  Theodore  M.  Hraburgh.  preaident  of  the  tlnlverally  of  Notre  Dame. 


FROM  The  New  York  Timer.  J  May  1972 


NATIONAI.  CHICANAS  CONEEHENCf 


PREFACE 

This  paper  should  be  u sed  am  Information*)  material  concerning  Ihr  National  C'hti  ana  Conference 
In  Houston,  Trial,  which  h»l«l  on  May  2H,  29,  TO,  1971,  It  la  Ihr  official  report  of  the  San  Diego 
('hiciiui  *h<>  illrndnl  Ihr  conference.  Thl*  paper  If  reprinted.  must  be  printed  In  full:  thl*  request 
I*  made  for  the  reaaon  that  partial  uar  of  thl*  paper  Mould  give  an  Incomplete  vie*  of  the  conference 
and  therefore  lead  to  a  mt*under*landtng  about  what  happened  there. 

The  flrat  National  Chlrana  Conference  wa*  held  In  tt«u*ton.  Tea**  on  the  weekend  of  May  29,  29, 
and  TO.  Approximately  600  Chlcana*  from  ZT  date*  In  the  U,  S,  came  together.  ITelegate*  from  a* 
far  aa  Maine,  Washington,  Illinois  and  Ma  **ac  husettr  a.  Neat  to  the  atatr  ■«!  Traaa.  California  had 
the  largest  delegation  (approalmately  t)|.  San  Diego  alone  sent  TZ  delegate*.  Needle**  to  say  with 
thl*  Urge  of  a  gathering  a  wide  variety  of  political  view*  were  represented.  One  might  even  *av  that 
the  entire  spectrum  of  the  irhlcago  movement  »a*  reflected  at  the  conference.  Therefore  If  there  was 
confusion  at  the  conference  one  must  consider  the  number  «*f  women  present,  the  diversity  of  Idea*  and 
the  difficulty  In  organising  the  1st  National  Conference  for  Chlcanaa. 

SAN  D1EC.O  DELEGATES 

Of  I  he  tZ  Chlcana*  who  were  In  attendance  from  San  Diego,  ZT  went  by  plane  (the  other  9  Chlrana* 
traveled  by  Volk •  w a g on  van),  from  thl*  you  know  that  quite  a  few  Chlcana*  were  really  hustling  to 
raise  the  more  than  $<000  necessary  for  t ransportatlnn.  The  money  came  from  the  dance  and  raffle 
fund>rat*er  organised  by  the  San  Diego  State  Chlrana*,  from  the  Centro  de  Kstudlo*  Chlranos,  from 
Id  College  at  U.  C.  S.  D.  and  frost'  various  other  organisation*.  Institution*  and  Individual*  too 
numerous  to  name.  To  all  of  these  people  go  the  thank*  from  the  San  Diego  Chtcanas. 

WHY  DID  WE  CO» 

There  are  several  reason*  for  the  interest  In  the  conference  sh<vwn  by  San  Diego  Chlrana*.  lacs 
Carnal**  from  San  Diego  went  to  Houston  because  we  saw  the  need  for  establishing  contact*  with  other 
Chlrana*  throughout  the  country.  W  e  also  felt  the  necessity  of  setting  up  a  communications  network 
among  (  Means*  and  we  wanted  to  find  out  If  Chlcana*  In  other  part*  of  the  country  were  facing  the 
•  ame  Issues  and  problem*  as  we  are  and  In  which  way*  they  sre  dealing  with  them.  A  further  reaaon 
for  going  to  Houston  ws*  for  the  experience  and  knowledge  to  he  gained  by  meeting  with  other  Chlrana* 
and  finding  out  'where  their  head*  are  at "  and  where  the  movement  a*  a  whole  Is  at.  Other  reason* 
for  attending  the  conference  that  thl*  was  to  be  an  historic  moment  In  a*  much  a*  this  was  the  first 
National  Chlcana  Conference  and  It  held  a  tremendous  potential  In  that  It  could  offer  alternative*, 
direction  and  new  perspective*  for  the  Chlcano  movement  as  a  whole. 

WHO  WENT’ 

Of  the  TZ  women  who  went  lb  were  from  San  Diego  State  College.  7  from  the  tl.  of  California  at 
San  Diego,  Z  from  the  Huelga.  Z  from  Groasmont  College.  I  from  Mesa  College.  I  was  a  member  of 
Las  Adelltas,  and  I  was  a  San  Ysldro  community  member.  Eor  the  most  part  the  women  who 
attended  were  college  *t-idrnt*  for  educated!.  Thl*  brings  u*  to  the  question  of  who  didn't  go  and  why 
not’  Community  Chlrana*  were  not  able  to  attend  due  to  lark  of  funds  and  time,  and  because  they  had 
children  Intake  rare  of  fa  suggestion  was  made  that  at  the  next  Chlcana  conference  a  child  csre  center 
should  be  provided!.  Some  of  the  Chlrana*  had  to  think  of  school  and  finals,  but  more  Important, 
many  of  u*  had  husband*  and/or  boyfriend*  to  deal  with  who  weren  t  digging  on  the  Idea  of  a  Chlcana 
conference.  When  wa*  :he  last  time  In  a  Chlcano  stayed  away  from  a  conference  because  hi*  wife  or 
girl  friend  didn't  dig  It  ’  Which  half  of  the  Chlcano  movement  then  I*  keeping  the  other  half  from 
functioning1  Who  |*  dividing  the  movement1 
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AGENDA  AND  WORKSHOP  TOPICS 


Reglst ration  »<■  held  oil  day  on  f  rtday  May  2H.  Al  B  P.  M.  we  convened  In  Ihr  auditorium  tor 
Rirnvenldae.  Julia  Kui*  (ram  Ariluna  State  Unlvrralty  delivered  the  keynote  address,  "The  Mexlcan- 
Amerlcan  Women'l  Public  and  Sail  -  Image .  '•  1  ha  general  aaaambly  »a>  followed  by  a  'gat -acquainted  1 
reception.  Lodging  (or  the  evening  *ai  provided  at  either  the  Rec.  Center  or  at  the  Y.  W,  C.  A. 

After  breakfaat  Saturday  morning  there  waa  a  general  aaaambly  al  which  Grace  Gil  Olivares  gave 
the  keynote  apeech  entitled  "Marhlamo- -What  are  we  up  Agalnat.  "  In  her  rap  Grace  apoka  of  the 
mytha  which  aurround  La  Chicana,  She  went  further  on  to  give  a  hiatorlcal  analyala  of  women  and  to 
emphaaiae  the  neceaalty  of  Chicanas  to  become  aware  <>l  themaelvra  aa  women.  (Ian  t  that  Che'a  rap 
about  Kevolutlonariea  being  hunvan  belnga  first  ) 

Grace'a  rap  touched  off  a  vigoroua  reaponae  from  the  Chlcanaa  both  poaitive  and  negative.  The 
opinlona  expressed  ware  to  be  dlacuaaed  again  and  again  both  in  and  out  of  the  workahopa  (or  the  next 
two  daya,  finally  culminating  in  a  walk  out  being  ataged  bv  half  of  the  conference  pa  rtlctpants.  The 
diacontent  alemmed  from  the  fact  that  the  conference  waa  held  al  the  Y.W.C.A.  a  racial  organiaation 
and  alan  from  the  noticeable  lark  of  women  from  llouaton  Darrins.  »e  auapect  that  Ihr  aame  rraaona 
which  kept  San  Diego  Community  women  from  attending  the  conference  alao  Wept  llouaton  Community 
women  from  attending. 

After  the  general  aaarmbly,  the  conference  divided  Into  workahopa  on  'Identity.  The  epics 
included  (I)  aex  and  the  Chicana-noun  and  verb  (2)  Choices  for  Chlcanaa:  education/occupation 
111  Marriage:  Chtcana  Style  and  |4|  Religion. 

Lunch  waa  aerved  at  noon  and  at  2  P.  M.  the  workahopa  on  Movimiento  Issues"  began.  1  he 
topica  (1)  feminist  Movement,  Do  we  have  a  place  In  it  '  (21  Exploitation  of  Women  -  the  Chtcana 

Perspective  (3)  Women  in  politics  -  Is  anyone  there?  (4)  Military /Conservatism:  Which  Way  la 
forward  (1)  De  Colores:  Class  and  Ethnic  Differences. 

A  number  of  resolutions  came  out  of  some  of  the  above  mentioned  workshops.  They  are  aa 
follows:  (I)  SEX  AND  THE  CH1CANA:  We  feel  that  In  order  to  provide  an  effective  measure  to 
correct  the  many  sexual  hangups  faring  the  Chicana  community  the  following  resolutions  should  be 
implemented. 

A  -  Sex  Is  good  and  healthy  for  both  Chicanoa  and  Chlranas  and  we  should  implement 
and  must  develop  this  attitude. 

R  -  We  should  destroy  the  myth  that  religion  and  culture  control  our  sexual  lives. 

C  -  We  recognise  that  we  have  been  oppressed  by  th  "*r  who  have  Interpreted  religion  and  that 
the  religious  writing  was  d-me  by  men  and  Interpreted  by  men. 

D  -  Therefore,  for  those  who  desire  religion,  they  should  Interpret  the  Rlble,  or  Catholic 
rulings  according  to  according  to  their  own  feelings,  what  they  think  Is  right.  Without 
guilt  or  complexes. 

C  -  fathers  and  Mothers  should  teach  their  sons  to  respect  women  as  human  beings  who  are 
repeal  In  every  respect.  No  Double  Standard. 

E  .  Women  should  go  luck  to  the  communities  and  form  discussion  and  action  groups  concerning 
sex  education.  The  main  concentration  should  he  for  males  and  women  over  thirty. 

G  -  free  legal  abortions  and  birth  control  for  the  Chicano  Community  controlled  by  Chlcanaa. 

As  Chicanas  we  have  the  right  to  control  our  own  hodles. 

H  -  Make  use  of  church  renters,  neighborhood  centers  and  any  other  place  available. 

"Liberate  your  mind  and  the  body  will  follow.  . 

'A  quitarnoa  todos  nuestros  complejos  eexoates  para  tener  una  vlda  major  y  felir,” 

(21  MARRIAGE  CHIC  ANA -ST  YI.E:  Reaffirmation  that  Chicano  marriages  are  the  beginnings  of 
Chicano  familes  which  perpetuate  our  culture  and  are  the  foundation  of  the  movement. 

Points  brought  up  in  workshop:  Chicanas  should  understand  that  Chicanoa  face  i>ppreaeion  and 
discrimination  but  this  does  not  mean  that  the  Chicana  should  be  a  scape-goat  for  the  man's  frustra¬ 
tions.  Also,  with  involvement  in  the  movement  -  marriages  must  change.  Traditional  roles  for 
Chicanas  are  not  acceptable  or  applicable. 


RESOLUTIONS! 


A  -  We  irr  mujerea  dr  U  KlU,  recogniae  the  Catholic  Church  aa  an  opprraaivr  inatitutlon  and 
d»  hrrrby  rraolvr  to  break  away  and  not  go  to  thrn'  to  Hleaa  our  Uniona. 

It  •  Whrrraa:  Unwanted  pregnanciea  are  the  baala  of  many  aocial  problrma  and  wherraa;  the 
role  of  Mexiran-Amrrican  women  haa  traditionally  been  limited  to  the  home  and  wherraa:  the  need 
for  aelf •determination  and  the  right  to  govrrn  their  own  bodiea  ia  a  nrcraaity  for  the  freedom  of  all 
people,  therefore:  HE  IT  RESOLVED:  I  hat  the  National  Chtrana  Conference  go  on  record  aa  aupport- 
tng  free  and  legal  aborttnna  for  all  women  who  want  or  need  them.  Alao  free  family  planning  available. 

C  -  Wherraa:  Pue  to  aoctn-reonnmic  and  cultural  conditiona,  Chlcanaa  are  often  heada  of 
hoo  a  r  hold  a ,  l.r.  widow  a,  dlvorceea,  unwed  mothrra  or  moat  work  to  aupplrmrnt  family  income  and: 
Wherraa!  There  la  a  critical  need  for  a  24  hour  child  care  center  In  Chicago  communltira,  therefore 
HE  IT  RESOLVED:  That  the  National  Chicana  Conference  W’orkahop  go  on  record  aa  recommending 
that  every  Chlcano  community  promote  and  art  up  24  hour  day  care  faclllttra,  and  that  it  be  further 
reaolved  that  (hear  facilltira  will  reflect  the  concept  of  l.a  Ra aa  aa  the  united  family,  and  on  the  baala 
of  aiatrrhood.  .  La  Raaa.  .  ao  that  men.  women,  young  and  old  aaaumr  the  rraponalbility  for  the  love, 
care,  education,  and  orientation  of  all  the  children  of  Aatlan. 

D  -  Wherraa;  Dr.  Goldatrhrr  of  SWRE  haa  conducted  an  experiment  on  Chicana  women  of  weat* 
aide  San  Antonio,  Texaa,  uaing  a  new  birth  control  drug;  Whrrraa,  no  human  bring  ahould  he  uard  for 
experimental  purpoara.  .  Let  it  be  reaolved  that  thla  conference  aend  telegrama  to  American  Medical 
Aaaociation  condemning  thla  act.  Let  it  alao  be  reaolved  that  each  Chlcano  women' a  group  and  each 
Chicana  prearnt  at  the  conference  begin  a  letter  writing  campaign  to: 

Dr.  ineeph  Gotgleher 
\  SW'  Foundation  for  Reaearch 
San  Antonio,  Texaa 


<M  CHOICES  FOR  CHIC-ANAS 

A  -  Self  determination  from  Community  part,  in  terma  of  community  control  of  our  achoota. 

H  *  The  philoa..phv  of  Education  which  diaccuragea  women  from  perauing  their  education  and 
they  be  reorientated  to  encourage  women. 

C  -  That  we  In  our  community  puah  for  Chicana  counaelora  at  all  levela  which  counarlore  ahould 
be  aelected  by  atudenta.  That  efforta  be  taken  at  achooia  and  national  levela  for  more  wideapread 
publication  of  Government  (icba. 

D  -  That  we  aa  Chicana  women  puah  for  equal  pay  aa  compared  to  men,  to  white  women. 

E  -  That  the  image  of  the  Chicana  women  be  changed  to  that  of  active. 

F  *  That  we  puah  in  the  community  for  programa  to  educate  and  orientate  young  Chicana  glrla 
to  the  new  life  rtylee. 

C>  -  That  we  puah  a  National  and  State  Organiration  of  Chicana  wimten. 

II  -  That  women  he  encouraged  regardleee  of  education  attainment  and  atatua  to  feel  qualified 
and  obligated  to  aerve  the  community  and  to  encourage  chlcano  acttviim  In  all  fronta. 

(4)  R  FLIC, ION 

A  -  Recogniae  the  "Plan  de  Axtlan". 

H  -  Take  over  all  ready  exlating  Church  reaourcra  for  community  uae  i.e.  health,  chlcano 
.  public  information  of  reaourcea  etc. 
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C  -  Oppose  any  imlllutluMlItrd  religion. 

D  -  Revolutionary  change  of  Catholic  Church  or  get  out  »(  the  way. 

K  -  Establish  communication  with  Barrio  and  Implement  program*  of  iwareneii  to  the  Chwano 

movement. 

The*e  resolution*  were  to  be  used  a*  guideline*  for  the  delegate*  to  take  back  to  their  respective 
communities  for  discussion  and  analysts  in  preparation  for  the  neat  National  Chtrana  Conference. 

Some  of  the  workshop*  did  not  result  in  the  drafting  of  resolution*.  Again  we  must  eiamlnr  the 
reasons  for  this.  Kirst  «l  all  one  must  consider  that  the  number  of  women  in  each  workshop  was 
quite  Urge  and  that  the  variety  of  Ideas  was  overwhelming. 

Being  the  first  national  gathering  of  Chicanas  there  were  too  many  preliminary  ideas  to  be 
discussed  -  it  was  hard  to  stick  to  the  topic  at  hand.  There  was  also  a  problem  in  that  some  of  the 
workshop  leaders  were  incapable  of  handling  a  workshop  and  that  the  acoustics  were  bad. 

Saturday's  sessions  ended  with  the  celebration  of  a  Mariachi  mass,  dinner,  singing  and  dancing. 
Poring  dinner  time  a  large  group  of  women  who  were  interested  In  setting  up  a  national  c  ommunlca  - 
lions  network  met  in  the  auditorium.  The  group  divided  itself  into  three  committees,  a  committee  to 
organise  a  national  Chicana  newsletter,  a  national  Chicana  newspaper  and  a  national  Chlcana  Journal. 

Sunday  morning  we  all  came  together  for  a  general  assembly,  during  which  4  women  went  up  on 
stage.  One  of  them  grabbed  a  mirmph.tne  from  the  speaker  and  then  told  the  rest  of  us  that  there  was 
standing  a  Chicana  from  MAYO.,  a  Houston  barrio  organisation,  who  has  some  very  Important  Informa¬ 
tion  to  communicate  to  ua.  The  lloustun  Chicana  then  Informed  us  of  the  following: 

(II  The  YWCA  women  had  been  unwilling  to  publicise  the  conference  to  and  recruit  women  from 
the  barrio. 

(2)  Also  barrio  women  had  not  been  allowed  toparticipate  in  the  planning  of  the  conference. 

(!)  MAYO  women  had  been  told  that  the  conference  would  be  geared  to  the  more  educated  women 
and  not  barrio  women. 

After  the  Houston  Chicana  finished  speaking  amrther  Chicana  from  California  spoke.  Her  points  were 
the  following: 

(I)  That  Chicana*  had  no  business  holding  the  conference  at  the  YWCA  because  it  was  run  by 

gavachas. 

(21  she  felt  that  we  should  not  talk  about  Chicana*  a*  being  oppressed  by  Chirano*.  We  should 
talk  about  movimiento  issues.  That  "our  enemy  was  nut  the  macho  but  the  gavacho.  "  She  asked  that 
the  women  leave  the  YWCA  and  go  to  the  park  near  by.  There  they  would  be  with  the  people  and  also 
away  from  gavacho*.  About  1/2  of  the  women  left. 

At  the  park  they  held  workshop*  and  the  following  resolution*  were  drafted: 

Kt.  CONCETTO  OE  A7.Tt.AN 
Be  it  resolved  that: 

.  we  support  the  concept  of  Astlan 

.  since  the  attitude*  of  the  YWCA  are  contra  el  concepto  de  Astlan  we  should  nationally  boycott 
YWCA 

-  all  federally,  state,  or  local  funded  program*  should  be  held  in  the  barrios  so  these  functions 
will  benefit  the  Chicano  community. 


EL  CH1CANO  EN  EL  MIDWEST 


Be  it  reaolved  *hat: 

•  the  midwest  take  part  in  planning  and  thr  National  Chicana  cimfrrrnct 

-  Ckicanoa  in  thr  S.  W.  br  sensitised  to  thr  problrma  of  Chicanoa  in  thr  mtdwrat 

-  tenrmus  que  unirno*  porque  loa  drl  Midwest  lamblrn  aon  Art  Ian. 

EL  CH1CANO  iN  LA  GUERRA  DE  VIETNAM 
Br  it  rraoivrd  that: 

•  Wr  thr  Chicanaa  are  not  at  war  with  thr  lndochinrar  proptr  and  thrrrforr  drmand  immrdiatr 
withdrawal  at  U.  S.  troupa  fighting  in  Vietnam. 

•  Wr  herrby  prupoar  thrar  mrthoda  for  making  our  drmand  known: 

1)  diarupt  local  draft  boarda,  induction  erntrra  etc. 

21  make  draft  counerlora  available  to  everyone  (college,  II.  S.  I. 

1)  form  reading  groupa  to  atudy  thr  impr rlaliatic  war  and  ita  rffreta  on  your  community, 
CfUCANOS  EN  LA  P1NTA 
Br  it  rraoivrd  that: 

-  thr  immrdiatr  rrlraar  of  Chlcano  political  priaonrra  and  all  political  priaonrra 

•  ratabliah  groupa  of  famtlira  willing  to  take  in  Chtcanoa  nut  of  thr  pinta 

-  develop  organisation*  in  thr  pinta 

•  denounce  all  opprraalvr  immigration  law  a 

•  an  organiaatinn  br  ratabliahrd  to  houar,  cloth,  employ  etc.,  our  carnalea  rn  la  pinta 

•  provide  atrrrt  ahret  Hating*  of  baaic  civil  right*  of  our  people. 

LOS  CAMP  ESI  NOS 
Be  It  rraoivrd  that: 

•  La  Chicana*  organiar  with  other  Chicana*  to  take  action  and  to  make  effort*  In  el  movimirnto 
aucceaaful. 

-  la  Chicana  communi<ate  a  au  hombrr  the  need  for  her  Involvement  rn  el  Movimirnto. 

-  A  dual  agreement  be  reached  between  a  wife  and  her  huaband  to  make  their  pa  rticipation  rn  rl 
Movimirnto  aucceaaful. 

-  Lo*  hombrr*  rn  el  Movimirnto  educate  the  younger  Chicanoa  of  the  contradiction  between  la 
Chicana  rn  el  hogar  y  la  Chicana  rn  el  Movimirnto  aa  aeen  by  younger  Chicanoa. 

-  If  Lai  Chicana  work*  in  the  home  ahe  make  an  effort  to  do  a  double  Job;  in  thr  home  and  in 
Movimirnto  activitie*. 

-  An  effort  be  made  by  la*  Chicana*  to  Involve  toda  la  familia  rn  el  Movimirnto. 

The  women  that  remained  at  the  YWCA  derided  to  diacuaa  the  point*  that  had  been  made  liy  the 
women  that  ha*  aaked  for  the  walkout  and  what  the  aigniflcancr  did  thi*  have. 

The  women  that  had  organiard  the  conference  pointed  out  that  the  YWCA  building  w*aa  located  in 
the  middle  of  one  of  the  5  llouaton  barrio*.  They  had  not  had  enough  women  power  to  thoroughly 
publicise  the  conference.  Their  planning  meeting*  had  been  a  move  to  other  barrio*  at  the  rrqurat  of 
MAYO  but  the  only  women  that  ahowed  up  were  the  women  that  had  taken  the  flrat  atep  toward* 
organicing  the  conference.  Therefore  the  meeting*  were  moved  hack  to  the  YWCA.  Moil  of  the 
Chicana*  that  had  been  re*pon*iblr  for  organicing  the  conference  lived  and  had  alwav*  lived  right 
there  in  that  barrio. 


Other  point*  *rrr  nuilr  by  other  women  there.  A*  women  *e  had  some  definite  iMun  to  diarus* 
a*  women.  It  was  mentioned  tliat  many  barrio  women  had  not  attended  the  conference  because  their 
husband*  or  boyfriend*  had  nut  allowed  them  to.  Other*  did  not  have  anyone  t<i  take  care  of  the 
children,  since  husband*  would  not  take  care  of  them.  Another  point  wa*  that  all  institution*  that 
Chicano*  are  in  are  gavacho  controlled. 

We  decided  that  the  incident  had  been  a  great  learning  experience  in  teaching  ua  that  we  had  to 
learn  how  to  work  with  each  <»thcr  in  *pite  of  our  difference*. 

CONCLUSION 

fn  conclusion  it  can  be  said  that  the  Oilcan*  had  many  positive  a*  well  a*  negative  aspect*.  Among 
the  positive  results  of  the  conference  waa  the  drafting  of  resolution*  to  serve  a*  guidelines  for  discus¬ 
sion  and  the  setting  up  of  committees  for  establishing  a  national  communications  network  among 
Chicanas,  Anyone  who  expected  the  conference  to  be  a  smooth  running  thing  which  would  provide 
concrete  solutions  to  all  of  the  problems  and  issues  concerning  'La  Chicana"  was  really  tripping  nut. 

In  the  first  place  a  conference  is  a  means  of  bringing  together  p« -<»ple  and  idras  but  not  necessarily  to 
solve  any  problems,  tbeorectieally  or  otherwise.  That  the  Chicana*  in  Houston  were  not  able  to  come 
up  with  some  concrete  solution*  concerning  'I,a  (  hlcana  "  is  no  reason  to  condemn  the  conference  as 
useless.  The  Chicano  movement  as  a  whole  still  Ivis  n<*  developed  concrete  solutions  for  these  issues 
eithe  r . 


The  Chicana  conference  should  be  viewed  as  a  seed  which  will  prove  to  be  very  fruitful  in  the 
future. 

The  walkout  would  have  served  as  an  even  more  valuable  lesson  had  the  conference  come  hark 
together  a*  a  whole  to  sp«-ak  on  all  of  the  issues  which  caused  th«  ’split''  at  the  conference  a  rr  the 
very  issues  which  are  causing  the  Chicano  movement  to  be  splintered  and  therrf*»re  retarding  Its 
development.  Had  there  been  a  meaningful  analysis  and  discussion  of  these  Issues  the  Chicanas  would 
have  been  able  to  offer  something  concrete  r«»  the  movement. 

One  thing  did  mar  the  beautv  of  this  historic  moment  and  that  Is  that  too  many  Chicanas  were  too 
quick  to  condemn  and  c  rt  fi«ire  their  s|*ter*.  and  yet  not  half  a*  eager  to  accept  criticism.  These 
Chicanas  refused  to  see  both  sides  of  the  issue*,  and  they  also  did  not  under*tand  the  educational 
value  of  ana ly ring  them.  This  self  centered  (one  sided)  mentality  is  a  danger  which  the  movement  as 
a  whole  must  avoid  if  it  Is  to  move  forward. 

In  the  final  analysis  the  National  Chirana  Conference  wa*  a  giant  *tep  forward  for  lai  Chicana  and 
for  the  movement  a*  a  whole.  The  fact  that  carnala*  finally  came  together  a*  women  indicates  the 
beginning  of  a  force  which  will  definitely  strengthen  our  movement.  Since  our  movement  revolves 
around  "el  concepto  de  la  Kamilla"  it  is  understood  that  women  are  Included  in  it.  In  order  to  have  a 
strong  movement,  the  entire  Tamllia"  must  know  where  it  is  going,  why  it  is  going  and  how  it  is  going 
to  get  there.  Up  to  this  point  Chicanas  have  hern  considered  the  ’housemaids"  of  the  familia:  making 
them  to  be  mothers,  wives,  lovers,  secretaries,  baby-sitters,  baby-makers,  dishwashers,  conk*, 
tortilla -makers  etc.,  hut  never  as  human  beings  first. 

With  the  ability  to  think  (a  stereotype  that  the  system  which  ha*  **ppre ssed  us  for  so  long  uses  in 
defining  all  Chicano*).  And  who  is  it  that  has  placed  the  Chicana  in  these  roles  It  is  the  very  men 
who  criticise  her  for  not  being  politically  aware.  The  Chicano,  has  kept  the  Chicana  from  developing 
politically,  this  was  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  nany  Chicanas  did  not  attend  the  conference  due  to 
husband*  and  boyfriends.  (How  many  times  have  Chicanos  stayed  away  from  a  conference  because 
their  wives  protested  '  )  Chicanos  and  Chicana#  have  been  conditioned  by  society  to  accept  these  beliefs 
without  question.  Today  we  are  involved  in  a  movement  which  is  seeking  liberation  and  in  turn  oppress 
part  of  the  familia  (la  Chicana).  Obviously  we  have  to  redefine  'VI  concepto  de  la  familia"  which  so  far 
has  held  hack  the  development  of  the  movement.  Up  to  this  point  this  has  not  been  done  but  the  Chicana 
Conference  is  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  these  mlic«mcepiioni  and  to  true  liberation  for  La  Chicana, 
LIBERATION  IS  NOT  GIVEN.  IT  IS  TAKEN?!  !M  !M  1 1  f  I !! 
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CinCANO  REVOLT  IN  THE  WINTER  GARDEN 
By  Jo«r  Angel  Gutter  rex 

As  we  unpacked  our  car  in  the  99  degree  temperature  of  Crystal  City.  Texas,  we  vividly  recalled 
the  typical  suffocating  South  Texas  weather.  It  was  June  iO.  1969,  and  we  realised  that  this  sweltering 
summer  before  us  was  to  be  our  orientation  course  in  community  development.  My  wife  Lux  and  I  had 
returned  to  my  hometown  of  Crystal  City,  Texas,  (population  about  10,000)  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
create  a  model  city  for  Chtcano  activity. 

We  wanted  to  begin  Astlan.  Astlan,  a  Nahautl  word  in  the  Artec  language  for  the  Northwestern 
region  of  Mexico  and  according  to  Artec  traditions,  the  place  where  their  tribe  originated.  Presently 
this  geographical  area  is  described  as  the  Southwest  in  the  U.  S. 

Dimmit,  l-a  Salle,  and  Zavala  Counties  was  to  be  our  community  for  the  next  few  months  and 
possibly  years.  This  community  known  as  the  Winter  Garden  area  centers  In  Dimmit  and  /.avals 
Counties.  It  is  north  of  teredo  and  the  area  is  irrigated  from  wells  and  streams  to  produce  vegetables 
in  late  winter  and  early  spring.  Theae  three  countirs  ere  dominated  by  a  farming  ranching  economy. 

Immediately  after  I  had  concluded  my  term  as  president  of  MAYO  (Mexican-American  Youth 
Incorporated  of  Texas),  Mario  Compean,  the  new  president  tapped  me  for  his  staff. 

Mario,  I.ut  and  other  staff  members,  as  well  as  myself,  agreed  that  this  area  should  be  the 
model  for  Chlcano  activity.  This  area  was  chosen  because  the  economic  and  political  conditions 
Mexicans  are  subject  to  Is  typical  of  Texas  in  general  and  South  Texas  in  particular. 

Tor  the  past  three  years.  MAYO  has  engaged  in  various  projects  of  the  state;  however,  all 
projects  have  been  mostly  experimental  and  educational  in  nature  for  MAYO.  It  should  he  clarified  that 
MAYO  was  not  Intended  to  be  a  mass  membership  organisation;  nor,  a  constipated  civic  group  of 
reforming. 

We  wanted  to  be  a  group  of  active  c rusade r a •• -social  justice -- -Chlcano  style.  This  demanded 
that  MAYO  members  be  well-versed  in  one  or  more  problem  areas  confronting  the  Mexlcann;  but  more 
Important  it  meant  that  the  members  of  MAYO  had  to  experience  the  frustration  of  defeat;  the  joy  of 
victory;  the  grind  of  day-to-day  work  as  well  as  learning  to  be  real  Mexica nos .  We  wanted  to  begin 
A  *t la  n  f 

Thus,  with  three  years  of  experimentation,  a  broad  and  ambitious  program  and  no  money,  the 
Winter  Garden  area  was  officially  declared  a  MAYO  project  and  Astlan  would  soon  become  a  reality. 

Immediately  Lux  and  1  set  upon  the  task  of  locating  other  MAYO  members  in  order  to  begin  our 
model  city.  The  first  persons  recruited  were  Linda  and  Gtillermo  (Dill)  Richey,  a  VISTA  couple  from 
Austin.  They  joined  us  in  July  while  they  were  in  La  Salle  County  with  their  VISTA  program. 

The  four  of  us  pushed  the  program  along  in  the  two  counties  until  November.  In  November  we 
recruited  Maria  Ynosencio  from  Crystal  City  and  Severita  Ura  and  Beatrix  Mendosa,  two  high  school 
students.  In  the  neighboring  county  of  Dimmit.  David  Ojeda  and  his  wife  Rosa  joined  our  efforts. 

A  month  later  after  the  national  MAYO  convention  in  Mission,  Texas,  we  recruited  the  needed 
additional  staff;  Vlviana  Santiago,  Ruben  Barrera,  and  Alberto  Luera. 


As  each  addition  to  the  group  via  made  our  efficiency  and  prospects  for  auccraa  were  increased. 
Our  range  of  expertise  grew;  and  consequently,  our  offensive  strategy  was  bettrr  Implemented.  In 
military  slang  wr  were  “combat  ready." 

We  now  had  five  full-time  workers,  three  counties  (with  a  population  of  about  10,000)  to  cover: 
plus  4,  l)))  square  miles;  a  small  grant;  and  very  few-  friends  in  the  Winter  Garden  area. 

MAYO  did  have  some  friends  in  the  area  prior  to  our  arrival  in  Crystal  City  that  summer.  Mario 
Cnmpcan.  our  leader,  had  repeatedly  visited  Cotutla  and  l~a  Salle  County,  .luan  Ptlan,  another  MAYO 
MKMRER,  HAD  RETAINED  HIS  Chicano  leadership  in  his  hometown  or  Garrison  Springs  in  Dimmit 
County.  And  also  I  was  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  many  Mexicanos  due  to  the  publicity  acquired 
through  the  media  during  my  tenure  as  president  of  MAYO. 

Not  only  that  the  term  “outside  agitator"  was  not  voiced  because  I  was  a  native  of  Crystal  City  in 
Zavala  County.  This  fact  allowed  us  to  do  our  basic  power  structure  research  uninhibited  all  summer 
and  early  fall. 

In  addition,  the  Chicano  community  saw  us  as  college  educated  Chicanos  who  had  returned  to  their 
hometowns  In  behalf  of  1  a  Rasa.  la  Rasa  meaning  the  race";  however,  I  .a  Rata  is  a  self  -  dear  rip* 
live  term  used  among  most  Spanish  speaking  people  in  this  hemisphere. 

We  were  not  misguided  and  mat-informed  VISTA  volunteers,  nor,  were  we  white-knight  lattn - 
Americana  that  sought  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  gringo  for  the  gringo.  We  were  young  Chicanos 
who  saw  and  felt  things  like  Chicanos  should.  W'e  loved  and  accepted  our  Mexlcanlamo  and  saw 
brighter  things  for  ta  Rata. 

These  brighter  things  were  radical  ideas  indeed  to  many  who  hrard  our  comments  that  long  hot 
summer.  To  others  our  ideas  were  empty  dreams  long  ago  abandoned.  It  seemed  to  them  that  a 
Mexicano  was  destined  to  that  predicament  of  always  tasting  the  bettrr  fruits  of  life  but  never  having 
them.  Too  many  have  tasted  the  strawberries  in  the  field  but  never  with  erram  and  cornflakrs.  Many 
of  ours  have  watched  over  the  sirloins  and  rounds  while  still  on  the  hoof  but  never  conked  them  for  an 
evening  meal. 

Yet,  these  same  ideas  seemed  very  realistic  and  positive  goals.  The  primary  goal  was  to  force  the 
educational  system  to  extend  to  the  Mexican  student.  Over  70%  of  the  Mexican  student  In  the  schools 
of  Crystal  City  are  pushed  out  or  termed  "drop  out"  if  you  believe  the  Mexicano  students  have  some 
Inherent  deficiency.  These  students  do  not  finish  the  twelfth  grade. 

The  median  education  of  Mexicanos  25  years  and  older  in  Zavala  County  In  I960  was  2.  )  grade 
levels.  The  median  a  previous  decade  had  been  I.R  grade  levels.  The  rate  of  progress  has  been 
half  a  grade  level  per  decade.  Should  that  rate  triple  this  decade  and  continue  to  the  year  2000  the 
Mexican  community  will  finish  junior  high  school  by  the  next  century.  The  white  median  has  been 
well  over  nine  grades  in  1950  and  eleven  grades  in  I960. 

The  second  goal  was  to  bring  democracy  to  those  count  rles  —  -in  other  words  -  -  -  rule  by  the 
majority.  The  Mexican  p*»pulattnn  far  outnumbers  the  white  population.  There  Is  not  a  significant 
number  of  black  citiaens.  In  most  cases,  the  ratio  of  Chicanos  to  gringos  Is  about  70%  to  J0*V. 

One  of  the  state's  voting  procedure  requires  annual  voter  registration  In  person  or  by  mail.  The 
voter  registration  is  open  between  October  and  lanuarv.  Ironically,  the  filing  deadline  for  candidate 
is  early  February.  In  spite  of  this  anti-democratic  procedure  and  Impractical  timetable  some 
Meslcanos  do  register  to  vote.  However,  these  few  are  fared  with  all  white  ballots  In  the  primary  or 
non-partisan  elections  because  Mexicanos  have  failed  to  file  for  public  office.  This  failure  to  file  is 
not  a  result  of  apethy,  ignorance,  or  irresponsibility.  It  ia  a  result  of  fear- --economic  feat. 

In  I960,  the  median  of  Mexican  family  in  the  sorry  state  of  Texas  was  $2,915.  A  white  family 
earns  $200  less  than  double  the  ammint  of  earnings  of  a  Mexican  family.  In  Crystal  City,  there  were 
159  families  who  earned  less  than  $1000  per  year  in  1965,  That  same  year  some  764  additional 
families  earned  yearly  incomes  of  $1000. $2990.  And  If  Income  was  not  enough  the  average  Mexican 
family  was  5.6  members. 
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Obviously  the  *vfr4||c  ChkeAlto  could  not  afford  thr  luxury  of  running  for  public  office.  This  is  one 
region  why  there  is  only  one  Mexican  State  Senator.  Jose  Maria  Bernal. 

Senator  Bernal  represents  the  San  Antonio  district  plus  two  million  Chicanos  in  Texas.  There  are 
only  two  Spanish  turrumed  congressmen  in  Washington,  l).  C. 

Locally  in  Texas  the  number  of  Chicano  office  holders  is  limited  even  beyond  tokenism.  Texas 
has  254  counties  and  a  total  population  of  about  11  million  people.  In  1966  L*  Kata  had  four  county 
sheriffs;  four  county  judges;  three  district  attorneys;  and  18  county  commissioners  (four  elected  per 
county).  In  all  of  Texas  cities  only  18  had  Mexican  mayors  in  1967.  A  total  of  67  Chicano  office¬ 
holders  represented  the  two  million  and  more  Chicanos  that  live  in  Texas. 

Next  to  our  educational  and  political  goal  our  third  goal  was  a  direct  c  onf rotation  with  the  gringo. 
We  sought  to  expose,  confront,  and  eliminate  the  gringo.  We  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  polarise  the 
community  over  issues  into  Chicano  versus  gringos, 

Basically,  the  difference  between  the  Chicano  and  gringo,  aside  fnun  the  had-go<»d  guy  criteria  is 
one  of  attitude.  The  attitude  gringos  have  of  racial  superiority;  of  paternalism;  of  divine  right;  of 
xenophobia;  of  bigotry;  and  of  animalism  is  well-known  to  U  Kara. 

After  the  gringo  was  exposed  publlcalty,  the  next  step  was  to  confnmt  their  security- -- status, 
business,  and  morality  in  order  to  recognise  the  enemy  in  all  their  involvement  a  of  policies,  roles  and 
Inner  manipulations.  Once  the  Chicano  comm  unity  recognised  the  enemy,  then  he  had  the  poser  to 
eliminate  gringo  attitudes  by  n»»t  voting  for  the  gringo  and  not  buying  from  the  gringo.  Hence,  the 
Chicano  community  would  limit  the  primitives.  Consequently,  the  Chicano  would  take  power  available 
to  the  gringo  and  then  attack  the  colonists  states  so  evident  In  South  Texas. 

Thr  fourth  goal  of  our  Axtlan  m«»del  would  be  a  program  of  rural  economic  devel«»pment  since 
colonialism  still  exists  in  South  Texas.  Under  this  economic  deveh*pment  the  first  step  would  be  to 
replace  the  existing  white  Managerial  functions  with  Chicano  expertise.  The  transfer  of  existing 
businesses  from  gringo  hands  to  Chicano  hands  would  be  the  second  step.  In  the  last  step,  I^a  Kara 
would  set  upon  an  agri-business,  the  oil  and  gas  industry,  and  thr  modern  day  land  and  cattle  barons-- 
the  real  subversives  in  America  today.  In  1967.  the  agri-business  income  in  Dimmit,  la  Salle,  and 
Za  vs  la  counties  totaled  about  M  million  dollars. 

Our  program  unfolded  the  evening  of  November  9,  1969,  at  the  school  board  meeting  held  in  the 
superintendent's  conference  room.  Over  450  Mexican  parents  and  students  tried  to  crowd  in  the  12 
by  15  foot  room  but  were  unsuccessful. 

On  the  agenda  was  the  discussion  of  a  petition  by  the  Chicano  students  for  relevant  and  equal 
qnatity  education.  In  this  document  the  student*  stated  that  the  election  of  the  homcoming  football 
queen  and  coronation  be  cancelled  this  year.  It  seemed  that  the  Chicano  students  were  furious  over 
the  use  of  a  1969  version  of  the  infamous  grandfather  clause  as  an  election  procedure.  The  clause 
stated  that  the  homecoming  queen  candidates'  parents  must  have  been  ex  -  g  raduatc  s  of  Crystal  City 
High  School.  This  eliminated  several  Chicano  girls  because  the  late  S0‘s  and  early  40's  did  not  yield 
an  over  abundant  supply  of  Chicano  graduates. 

Chit  of  about  2.  100  students  only  six  Mexicans  s  were  qualified  to  run  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  955* 
of  the  student  body  were  Chicanos.  This  unfair  qualification  for  homecoming  queen  was  one  of  the 
grievances  brought  before  the  school  board. 

During  the  meeting  the  crowd  became  very  angry  because  the  five  white  and  two  Mexican  school 
board  members  refuse  to  second  the  motion  made  by  Kduardo  Trevino  to  move  the  meeting  to  a  much 
larger  area. 

Finally  after  some  three  hours  of  much  heated  legal  and  orderly  paternalistic  insults  snd  hitter 
anti-gringo  denunciation,  the  school  board  saw  the  need  to  st«*p  the  coronation  from  taking  place  <*n 
school  grounds.  In  protest,  however,  the  ex-students  association,  sponsors  of  that  event  held  the 
coronation  In  a  fitting  safe  place---a  vegetable  shed  well -ventilated  by  winter. 


I  hr  ichuul  board  had  postponed  deciding  on  the  urdrr  and  educationally  more  Important  polnta  of 
the  petition  until  the  next  regular  meeting. 

Then  they  refuaed  to  hold  a  aperial  ach.  doled  meeting  which  infuriated  the  Chlcano  community. 

On  December  8.  1969.  the  achool  board  held  a  five  minute  buaineaa  meeting  which  waa  attended  by 
aeveral  Chlcano  atudenta  and  parenta.  The  meeting  waa  bogged  down  by  "you're  out  of  order"  didactic 
prucrtlurra,  Itecauae  nothing  waa  accompli  abed  at  thia  meeting  the  rtudenta  and  parrnta  inatantly 
organiaed  into  actlon---a  boycott  of  claaaea. 

The  following  morning  aume  2)0  atudrnta  and  parrnta  atot>d  in  front  of  the  high  achool  in  picket- 
line  faahion. 

Several  daya  later  over  1700  atudenta  out  of  achool.  aeveral  prraona  came  to  Cryatal  City  to  are 
what  the  problem  waa.  The  included  membera  of  the  department  of  juatice  community  relatlona 
aervlcea;  Trxaa  education  agency  repreaentativea.  and  the  Mrxican-Amrrican  legal  drfenar  fun 
lawyera.  The  Chtcanos  had  embarked  on  the  flrat  auccraaful  boycott  in  Trxaa) 

The  Chlcano  community  lead  participated  in  numrruua  rxhubrrant  ralliea  during  the  month  long 
boycott.  Three  ralliea  madr  me  recall  the  ralliea  thal  had  been  held  on  April  l.  196).  On  thia  day 
Cryatal  City  Chicanoa  had  cheered  themaelvra  hoarae  over  "loe  rlnco  randidatoa  dr  la  raaa."  (the  five 
Mexican  candldatre),  who  defeated  a  gringo  mayor  of  18  yrara  and  a  gringo  conuncilman  of  mixed  tenure. 

The  ralliea  of  Chriatmane  1969  provided  the  happirat  timra  for  I-a  Raaa.  Since  the  boycott  in  t.a 
Raaa  had  maintained  the  upper  hand  ir.  media;  in  tactica;  and  in  morale.  Thr  mood  of  eminent  victory 
waa  exemplified  by  aprakrr  after  aprakrr  during  thr  rallira. 

During  thia  time  the  Mrxicanoa  of  Cryatal  City  were  one  in  thought,  action,  and  goal  -  -  -  they  were 
la  rata  unida.  No  longer  did  the  alngana  for  unity  nerd  ahouting;  nor.  did  the  aonga  of  aolidarity  need 
heeding -*- law  Rata  had  gotten  it  all  together. 

During  thr  achool  boycott  the  farm  workera  opened  their  modeat  hornet  to  the  alrangrra  from 
TRAM  (Texant  for  the  K.ducatlunal  Advancement  of  the  Mexican- Ame  ricar.a  ). 

The  membera  of  TKAM  came  to  teach  the  boycotting  atudenta;  the  truckera  provided  the  bua 
aerviert  for  liberation  claaaea;  and  the  parrnta  joined  their  children  at  the  daily  marching  around  the 
achool  and  through  the  cily’a  white  buaineaa  aector. 

One  day  while  marching  by  the  Minimax  Store  two  part-timr  employer  a  of  the  atore  were  fired 
by  the  owner.  Thia  local  bigot,  well  veraed  in  the  claaa  melhoda  of  Mexican  intimidation,  fired  the 
two  Chicanoa  on  the  apot.  Thia  type  of  employment  inarcurity  baa  prevailed  In  South  Trxaa  for  yeara. 

It  ha  a  prevented  any  meaningful  endeavor  toward  aocial  juatice  in  South  Trxaa. 

No  aooner  had  J.  D.  Speer,  owner  of  Speer'a  Minimax,  flniahed  dropping  the  laat  nickel  of  wagea 
Into  the  handa  of  thoae  two  boycotting  atudenta,  when  he  learned  that  LA  RA7.A  Sad  declared  a  boycott 
of  hia  grocery  atore.  In  a  Meatier  of  daya,  reporta  came  in,  demon  at  rating  the  economic  might  of  the 
Chicano  conaumr r -  - -the  Minimax  waa  financially  ainking.  The  owner  uaually  aold  over  )00  pounda  of 
ground  beef  per  weekend  and  now  he  waa  arlllng  about  ten  pounda.  Not  a  aingle  loaf  of  name  brand 
bread  waa  aold.  The  atore  waa  atrlctlv  off- Knelt  a  to  the  Mrxicanoa  of  Cryatal  City.  Shortly  thereafter. 
La  Raxa  began  to  collect  funda  for  the  eatabliahment  of  a  Chlcano  atore. 

Thia  economic  boycott  waa  not  the  only  one  In  effect.  The  Lone  Star  fleer  diatributor  came  under 
attack  becauae  of  hia  aiater-in-law'a  public  racial  atatemrnt.  The  alat er -in -  law ,  a  high  achool  teacher 
in  Cryatal  City,  aaid  that  Chicanoa  ought  to  return  to  Mexico  or  ahut  up.  She  felt  that  Chicanoa  ahould 
he  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  attend  achoola  with  whltra  and  alt  next  to  them. 

Alan  on  the  boycott  Hat  were  two  addition  eatabli ahment  a ;  a  drive-in  grocery  and  dry  cleanera. 

The  grocer'a  family  had  inatituted  dlaharment  proceeding*  againat  the  atudenta  (Tticano  lawyer.  Jeaua 
C.amea,  Jr.  They  were  later  dr.rpped. 
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The  fact  that  arvrr*l  buiinrun  were  Ihr  object  of  effective  boycotts  made  the  shitr  business 
community  cool  the  rhetoric  of  racism  and  reflect  a  bit  for  fear  that  thrir  businesses  might  be  hit 
nsit. 

In  fact  one  white  store  manager  sought  to  employ  a  leader  of  the  us  Ik  -  out  in  order  to  obtain 
insurance,  •  •  That  leader  turned  down  the  offer.  So  did  the  two  students  who  refused  Speer's  offer  to 
pay  for  their  college  education  in  exchange  for  the  boycott  and  their  labor. 

The  boycott  received  publicity  and  favorable  editorials  from  l*a  Verdad.  the  only  Spanish  language 
newspaper  in  the  area.  La  Verdad  had  been  originally  totally  operated  by  us  but  by  boycott  time  the 
paper  was  being  managed  by  a  local  school  teacher,  Ignacio  Loiano,  and  the  walkout  leaders.  The 
paper  was  being  subsidised  by  the  ('hlcano  business  men  of  the  Winter  Carden  area.  The  creation  of  a 
Chicano  news  organ  occurred  at  the  same  time  as  did  the  emergence  of  a  new  civil  rights  organisation: 
Ciudadanos  Unidot  (United  Citlsens), 

Members  of  Ciudadanos  Unidos  were  parents  of  the  boycotting  students  -•  -they  were  the  men  who 
worked  daily;  the  men  who  earned  the  dollar;  the  men  who  experienced  being  pushed  down  just  as  their 
sons  were  experiencing.  These  were  the  men  who  would  collectively  limit  the  power  of  the  gringo  over 

La  Rata. 

TEAM  kept  the  students  in  class  part  of  the  day  while  the  parents  kept  TEAM  in  their  homes  during 
the  night.  The  protesting  Chicano  students  went  out  in  the  evening  and  registered  Chicanos  who  were 
eligible  to  vote. 

’Registration,  registration.  ''  was  the  word  uttered  daily  by  the  young  Mexlcanos.  As  a  result  all 
time  voter  regist  ration  records  were  set  in  all  three  counties. 

The  youth  in  their  voter  regist  rati«»n  travels  srmind  the  area  organised  themselves  into  a  trl- 
county  organisation  (YA  meaning  "now  in  Spanish). 

School  had  let  cm!  for  the  Christmas  holidays  and  no  settlement  had  been  reached.  School  began 
after  the  holidays  on  January  7,  1970  and  no  settlement  had  been  reached  yet. 

t 

The  school  bosrd  had  prevented  any  settlement  by  insisting  on  private  discussion  pertaining  to  the 
petition  with  parents  of  students  still  in  school, 

loiter  as  if  reminded  how  to  handle  Mexicans,  the  b<*ard  off  e  red  t*  meet  with  parents  of  boycotting 
Ulilltl  mdi  %  idua  llv.  After  allthts  folly  the  h.urd  finally  dtCldtd  that  m<Mgh  mOgjf  had  been  lost  in 
average  daily  attendance  funds  to  the  district;  and  perhaps  that  in  the  negotiations  between  the  parents 
and  students  that  la  Rasa  would  fumble. 

< 

I .a  Ra.a  did  no!  fumble  and  with  the  rxrpllnn  of  freedom  of  Ihr  prr*.  In  ihr  high  achnnl  «nd  morr 
liberal  drra.  codr,  .11  other  drm.ndo  »rtr  granted.  On  January  6,  1970.  the  Cry.tal  Clly  Independent 
School  Dlatrict  returned  to  norm.1  .tudrnt  .ttrnd.ncr. 

In  thr  aurrounding  .re*,  .dminl.tr. tor.  and  achool  hoard  member,  relaxed  at  the  new*  hecau.e 
there  had  been  talk  of  aympathetic  walkout.  In  their  achoola;  however,  that  relaxation  turned  Into  bitter 
reaentment  becau.e  the  grlngoa  reali.rd  thal  they  had  conceded  victory  to  1 -a  Kara.  What  would  happen 
next1  Where  would  It  all  end1 

Not  long  after  capitulation  by  the  achool  board  did  the  grlngoa  In  the  area  learn  what  was  next.  The 
entire  atate  of  Texa.  alao  learned. 

For  In  thla  decade  A.tlan  would  have  tta  own  political  party.  The  nr*  political  party  organirrd  In 
Texaa  would  he  named  I  .a  Rata  Unlda.  The  Chicano  party  waa  legally  filed  with  the  county  fudge,  of  the 
three  countie,  in  the  Winter  Garder  area  and  alao  in  Hidalgo  county  deep  In  the  Rio  Grande  Valley. 

I  .a  Raaa  Unida  Party  cai-.ed  much  alarm,  debate,  and  rnthuaia.m  throughout  the  .late.  The 
alarml.t*  judged  the  party  to  he  un-American,  nationaliatic,  raclam  In  reverir,  and  a  Mexican 
aegregationlat  movement. 


The  debatora  argued  hut  and  Kravy  over  ihr  merit.  of  a  Chlcano  party  (or  Chlcanoa  varaui  tha 
opporlunltlea  available  aa  liberal.  (n  a  drmocratlc  party  or  aa  liberal  Krpubltcana. 

Thoar  that  »rr«  enthualaattc  knew  that  with  l  a  Kama  Unlda  Party,  thr  Mealcanoe  o(  Tnaa  would 
certainly  have  a  chance  (or  victory.  They  had  bran  Mr-mean  long  anough  to  know  that  La  Kaaa,  In 
addition  to  balng  wealthleaa;  had  alwaya  baan  votcalraa  and  vuteleaa. 

By  Ihr  (thng  deadline  in  early  February  all  county  o((lcaa  up  (or  election  ware  bring  conteeted  by 
tea  Kaaa  Unlda  Candidate,  in  (our  countlaa.  Thr  (ollowlng  month  Ihr  city  hall  offlcea  up  (or  election 
and  achool  board  arata  In  the  Winter  Garden  counltra  warr  bring  aought  by  candldataa  identified  with 
the  new  party.  Theae  non-parti. an  election,  were  to  br  held  In  April.  La  Kaaa  Unlda  had  a  grand 
total  o I  lb  candidate,  aeeklng  election. 

However.  In  late  March  Pablo  Purnlr,  a  Cryatal  City  candldatr  (or  city  council,  waa  di. qualified 
a  feu  daya  prior  to  the  commencement  ol  abarntrr  balloting. 

Suppoaedly.  the  dlequaltfication  came  aa  a  reault  ol  nnt  being  a  real  ratatr  owner  In  Cryatal  City. 

Immediately.  Jeaua  Gamea,  a  Mexican- American  Legal  Defenae  Fund  Cor  re  .pending  Attorney, 

(lied  auit  In  the  atate  court.  Pablo  Puente  loat  the  caae.  The  Judgra  agreed  that  ownerahlp  ol  property 
ahould  not  be  a  prerequlattr  (or  public  office  but  the  court  pointed  out  that  abeentee  balloting  had 
already  begun  and  the  queation  of  putting  Puente  on  the  ballot  waa  not  moot. 

Attorney  Game,  and  the  Fund  appealed  the  caae  Into  the  federal  court  ayatem  .here  they  were 
given  the  opportunity  to  explain  how  auch  a  practice  opened  thr  door  to  unlimited  fraud. 

The  court  atated  that  any  candidate  could  be  dlaquallfled  (or  any  rraaon  a  (ew  daya  prior  to  abaentre 
balloting  and  by  court  ruling  could  be  taken  off  the  ballot  becauae  the  queation  aaa  moot  w*ith  the  caat- 
Ing  of  the  (irat  abaentee  ballot.  (All  federal  leglalatlon  regarding  voting  right,  exclude,  the  Mexican* 
American  from  protection.  I 

The  federal  Judge  ordered  that  new  ballot,  br  printed  and  Puente  agreed  to  forfeit  all  190  abaentee 
ballot,  that  had  already  been  caal. 

The  court  deciaion  of  April  1,  1970.  could  not  have  been  timed  more  perfectly.  La  Kaaa  waa  on 
the  ballot.  The  (ollowlng  day  aa.  the  largrat  turn  out  of  voter,  for  the  achool  board  election. 

The  city  of  Cotulla  In  la  Salle  County  waa  no  exception.  Ctdulla  aet  the  pace  (or  the  city  -  -  -two 
candidate,  (or  the  ac hool  beard  won  and  of  the  (our  city  council  aeata  conteated  four  nine  belonged  to 
la  Raaa.  Thr  city  government  waa  now  under  new  Chlcano  leaderahip. 

In  Carrlao  Spring.,  the  county  aeat  id  Dimmit,  two  achool  board  aeata  were  won  by  La  Rata  Unlda 
aponaored  candidate., 

la  Raaa  Unlda  candidate.  In  Cryatal  City  won  the  achool  board  election. 

The  .core  at  the  end  of  the  day  read:  Kaaa  II:  grlngoa  I.  On  April  7,  1970,  a  repeat  perform¬ 
ance  occurred.  All  Chlcano  randldatea  (or  the  city  council  of  Carrlao  Spring,  and  Cryatal  City  won  by 
an  even  larger  margin.  The  .core  now  read  Kaaa  19;  grlngoa  I. 

Included  In  the  19  were  two  new  mayor.:  achool  board  majorltlea .  and  two  city  council  major- 

Itlea. 

Pleven  month,  later,  aome  of  thr  radical  Idea,  of  the  prrvtoue  aummer  had  become  a  reality. 

Our  Chlcano  community  of  Aatlan  waa  Indeed  acc ompll ahlng  the  goala  we  had  declared. 

The  newap.pera  flaahed  the  new  a  acroaa  the  atate  and  invitation,  began  coming  in  from  many 
organiaatlona,  communltiea,  and  univeraitiea. 
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In  an  attempt  to  raise  much  needed  funds  and  luicirpl  as  many  invitations  as  possible,  the  Chi* 
Cano  office  holdrrs  accepted  savaral  speaking  engagements. 

Including  the  Wesleyan  croud,  all  others  were  proud -blooded  Mexicanoa;  and  full  of  emotions 
because  Astlan  had  begun  In  the  Winter  Garden. 

As  dramatically  as  It  had  surfaced,  la  Hasa's  movement  continued  within  the  nrs  structure. 

The  school  system  in  Crystal  City  quickly  approved  bl-llngual  and  bixuttural  education  from 
kindergarten  to  the  third  grade.  Ne»  Median  counselors  srir  sought  and  hired.  New  Chtcano 
principals,  teachers,  administrators,  and  a  school  attorney  were  hired. 

A  free  breakfast  program  for  all  elementary  students  was  In  operation  by  the  last  six  weeks  of 
school. 

A  teacher  housing  package  Is  being  developed  and  so  Is  the  contract  agreement  for  community 
control  of  school  facilities. 

An  additional  summer  educational  program  for  departing  farm  workers  children  was  implemented. 

Crystal  City  cheerleaders  elected  were  all  Chtcano  girls  and  the  only  white  girl  elected  refused  to 
accept  the  position  of  being  the  new  minority. 

Mexican  Independence  flay  (September  l*.|  Is  now  being  considered  as  a  school  holiday. 

In  nearby  Cotulla,  the  new  mayor  has  begun  preparatl.ms  for  a  near  million  dollar  housing 
project,  a  feasibility  study  of  street  improvements;  a  summer  recreati<«>  program;  and  the  creation 
of  a  city  manager's  position. 

Although  the  Cotulla  school  board  does  not  have  a  Chicann  majority.  It  has  eliminated  a  dtsert* 
natory  English  proficiency  examination  which  has  been  used  to  classify  Mexicans  as  mentally  retarded. 

The  board  a  I  s  o  d  r  opped  the  prohibit!.**  of  speaking  Spanish  on  sch**ol  grounds.  Proposals  for 
federal  funds  are  being  submitted.  In  short  progress  Is  being  n*ade  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Soon  after  the  celebrations  and  last  shouts  of  victory  Hasa  tfnida  Party  began  preparations  for  the 
upcoming  nominating  conventtceis  of  May  2d. 

Usually  the  positions  open  had  only  one  candidate  filed,  sn  the  value  lay  not  In  the  operational 
procedures  of  the  convention,  but  in  the  alternatives  now  available  to  the  voters  of  the  area. 

In  other  words  by  pa  rtlclpatlng  in  this  convention  a  voter  (particularly  If  he  Is  a  Mexican)  ran  vote 
In  a  convention  rather  than  on  a  paper  ballot. 

Secondly  the  candidates  of  Rasa  Untda  have  not  paid  a  filing  fee  to  run;  hence,  the  voter  knows  a 
potential  candidate  has  not  been  excluded  on  the  basis  of  finances. 

Thirdly  the  voter  can  enjoy  the  entire  convention  In  a  familiar  language.  Spanish,  as  well  as  In 
English. 


INTRODUCTION 


Th«  papers  In  this  handout  are  mrant  a*  a  supplement  to  Cuatrr  l)lrd  Tor  Your  Sins  and  to  convey 
a  led  for  what  the  Indian  la  saying  today- -1972.  Since  Vine  Delorla  published  hla  book,  there  have 
been  a  number  of  changea  within  the  Indian  movement,  and  one  of  the  moat  dramatic  ha  a  been  the  rlae 
to  Influence  of  the  American  Indian  Movement  (AIM).  The  national  headquarters  la  In  Washington  and 
one  of  the  national  co-dlrectora,  Vernon  Itellecourt,  ha  a  been  Influential  In  the  Denver,  Colorado 
chapter.  The  Indiana  at  the  Denver  chapter  were  kind  enough  to  make  available  to  DRRI  the  flrat  four 
of  the  five  papera  of  thla  reader. 

The  papera  ahould  make  you  aware  of  at  leaat  acme  of  the  Ideaa  which  today  form  what  could  be 
called  contemporary  Indian  thought.  However,  there  are  many  other  leadera  and  organlaationa  In  the 
United  Statea,  and  AIM  la  aelected  aa  one  of  a  number  of  auch  organlaationa  which  are  vitally 
concerned  with  the  condltione  of  the  Native  Americana.  I'or  example.  In  Denver  alone,  there  are 
groupa  auch  aa  the  Denver  Native  American  United.  AIM,  the  Coalition  of  Indian- Controlled  School 
Boacda.  the  American  Indian  Commleaion  on  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuae,  and  othera.  Theae  groupa  are 
particularly  aet  up  to  help  the  urban  Indian.  One  muat  realise  that  other  cltlea  and  the  rural  environ¬ 
ment  (on  and  off  the  rraervatlon)  may  have  different  viewa.  leadera,  and  organlaationa. 

The  flrat  reading.  The  Tunny  (?)  Thlnga.  .  . ,  preaenta  a  comprehenalve  Hat  at  atereotypea  and 
mytha  that  all  Americana  muat  be  aware  of.  The  neat  two  go  specifically  Into  the  philoaophy  and 
attitude  of  AIM.  The  membera  of  AIM  ronaidrr  themaelvea  to  be  an  activlat  group  and  the  letter  from 
Vernon  Rellecourt  gives  an  Indication  of  what  he  considers  the  success  of  AIM  In  Denver.  The  other 
letter,  on  the  other  hand,  goes  Into  a  more  emotional  topic  --  relatione  between  minority  groupa.  The 
flrat  paragraph  la  a  challenge  not  only  to  American  society  aa  a  whole  but  also  to  Itlacka  and  Chlcanoa. 
1‘aper  number  four  is  a  press  release  which  shows  what  AIM  and  other  organlaationa  are  doing  at  the 
national  level.  As  you  meet  In  your  classrooms,  the  Indians  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Stales  are 
making  a  march  on  Washington  --  the  Trail  of  Itroken  Treaties. 

There  have  been  many  disputes  between  the  Itureau  of  Indian  Affairs  lltlA)  and  the  American 
Indian,  but  one  of  the  moat  controversial  ha  a  been  the  Issue  of  Indian  Occupation  of  Federal  Property. 
The  enclosed  paper  from  the  ItlA  preaenta  their  aide  of  the  controversy. 


I  Oft 
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THE  FUNNY  (?)  THINGS  PEOPLE  SAY  TO  US.  .  . 
AS  HEARD  »Y  THE  NATIVE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE" 


WARNING  I 

KEEP  OUT  OF  THE  REACH  OF  RACISTS' 


February  IS.  1972 
American  Indian  Movement 
Denver.  Colorado 


In  (mr  you  know  or  dun't  know  that  you  «rr  dirking  your  fool  in  your  mouth  and  want  to  run  and 
hide  from  the  Indian  you  arr  having  lunrh  with,  you  ahould  atudy  this  brief  manual. 

Many  tlmra  wr  Indian  proplr  arc  greeted  In  aurroundlng  cummunitlea  with  theae  reiterated 
phraaea.  We  hear  theae  phraaea  from  people  on  the  atreeta  who  auddenly  notice  that  »•  are  preaent 
or  wr  arr  thrar  aame  quotra  written  In  hooka,  in  aperrhra  or  rvrn  in  congrr aalonal  reporta.  Thr 
following  quotatlona  arr  taken  from  proplr  on  thr  atreeta  everywhere  In  America.  See  If  you  can  find 
where  you  fit  in.  tiavr  you  done  your  thing  to  the  Indian  ' 

IX  you  wonder  where  theae  thlnga  come  from  iuat  look  at  yourarlf  and  at  the  boob  tube.  In  cage 
you're  wondering  what  they  are  juat  look  in  your  handy-dandy  dictionary  under  the  word  "atereotype. 

Again  your  ever- loving  curloalty  of  the  Native  American  proplr  la  put  to  practice  -  -  ao,  go  ahead 
and  read! 

AND  NOW  TO  HKGlN.  .  . 

Funny  you  don't  look  like  an  Indian. 

Cera,  a  real  live  Indian:  I've  never  aeen  an  Indian  before. 

I  thought  there  weren't  any  Indiana  anymore. .  juat  on  TV.  " 

"Go  back  where  you  came  from' 

Gan  you  dance  for  me:  aay  aomethlng  in  Iniun. 


How. 


Why  are  you  Indiana  ao  picky  about  the  thlnga  we  White  people  do 

Where  would  you  Indiana  be  today  1/  wr  White  men  didn't  pollute  loopa,  edltor'a  mlatakr.  ahould  read 
inatrad.  develop!  your  land  ' 

"Did  you  Indiana  dance  again,  it'a  raining  nut aide 
Rrerrvatlona  are  placed  where  Indiana  live  In  terpeca  and  hunt  deer. 

'Juat  like  a  bunch  of  wild  Indiana. 

"Don't  get  ao  mad  --  you're  not  acting  like  an  Indian." 

'  Some  of  my  beat  frlenda  are  Indiana. 

"You  aay  you're  a  Sioux,  do  you  know  what'a  hia  name,  he'a  a  Pima 

Wr  have  an  'Indian  problem'  and  here  la  Mr.  Acliviat  Indian  to  tell  ua  all  about  the  'Indian  problem.'" 

"Wr  really  dig  you  Indiana:  you’re  our  brothera.  Wr  want  to  groove  and  underatand  you  --  got  any 
peyote'*  " 

Hey  chief,  come  here.  You  too  Pocahontaa. 

"Give  me  an  Indian  name. 

"And  now  let  ua  talk  about  the  Black  problem  and  the  nthera.  too,  like  the  Indian,  Chlrano,  etc." 


We  like  the  Indian  better  than  the  Black  man  'cut  he’a  not  ao  violent.  " 


Wr  would  llkr  to  help  out  thr  Indian  to  we  collrctrd  all  thrar  old  toothbruahr  a,  toothpaatr,  and  clothra 
(or  thr  Indian  proplr:  wr  hopr  that  thry  can  put  thrm  to  good  uar.  " 


Thr  Indian  proplr  ahould  aharr  thla  land  with  ua.  t  don't  undrratand  why  thry'rr  ao  grrrdy,  took  at 
all  thr  rraervationa  thry'vr  got.  " 

"You  dirty  Indiana!" 

Hrllo  wr 'd  llkr  an  Indian  to  talk  to  ua  about  how  hr  krrpa  hla  takra,  (orrata  and  atrrama  ao 
unpollutrd. 

Hrllo,  can  you  comr  and  talk  to  ua  about  thr  American  Indian?" 

I  (rrl  aorry  for  thoar  poor  Indiana  In  Ihoar  .-un-down  houara.  I  )uat  don't  undrratand  why  thry  won't 
Irt  ua  take  plcturea  ot  thrm. 

"Hey  guraa  what,  1  aaw  an  Indian  today!" 

I’m  part  Indian.  My  grandmother  waa  a  Cherokrr.  She  waa  a  prlncraa,  " 

And  now  folka  wr  havr  a  aurprtar  (or  you,  wr  have  aomr  authentic  Indian  danrrra  from  Boy  Scout 
Troop  24  t.  " 

Who  would  want  to  br  an  Indian  anyway, 

"Why  don't  you  Indiana  develop  thla  land,  there' a  a  lot  of  potential  In  It'*" 

Hrllo  my  frllow  Rrdaklna  wr’d  llkr  to  make  your  rrarrvatlon  Into  a  national  park," 

Why  don’t  thry  do  It  thr  Indian  way  ’ 

Wow,  l  realty  think  the  Indian  ahould  join  thr  revolution.  How  come  thr  Indian  doran't  believe  In  the 
Third  World  Movement  ’ 

'Would  you  llkr  to  join  the  International  club’  " 

Lrt’e  leave  thla  powwow,  who  wanta  to  watch  three  Indiana  jump  up  and  down.  " 

Wbooo'  .  .  .  Irt'a  play  rowboye  and  Indiana.  You  can  br  thr  Indian  and  l  get  to  ahoot  you  down 

o.  k.  f  " 

Well  you  Indiana  better  Irarn  that  we  are  thr  majority  now.  " 

How  comr  they're  getting  ao  militant  thrar  daya.  they're  juat  llkr  thoar  niggrra.  Why  l  Uaed  to  like 
Indiana.  " 

Alt  Indiana  are  atolc,  atolid  and  devoid  of  humor.  " 

Thr  American  Indian  came  acroaa  the  Bering  Stralta  and  migrated  down  to  thr  Northern  continent.  So, 
you  are  they  too  are  Immigrantr. 

"Columbua  dlacovered  America!" 

Krlc  the  Bed  dlacovered  America." 

We  named  thla  land  after  Amerigo  Vrapuccl. 

"Hey  you  guya  are  the  flrat  Americana  aren't  you?" 

Do  Indiana  have  a  religion’" 


"l.*l  u»  make  them  just  Ukr  us;  we'll  Christianise  them.  " 

"O.  K.  children  open  your  book  entitled  the  Vanishing  American, 

1-ast  year  four  million  dollars  was  spent  to  help  the  Indians.  We  had  a  staff  of  17,000  who  had  wages 
averaging  at  10,000  dollars  a  year.' 

•  The  average  annual  Income  for  Indians  Is  about  ...  oh  well  Its  below  the  poverty  level.  And  by  the 
way  we  have  abolished  the  'outhouse'  on  some  reservations  and  given  them  Inside  facilities.  " 

l.et  me  tell  you,  1  think  the  Blacks  are  bad  off,  but  you  Indians  really  have  it  bad  --  right  on!" 

"Washington  Is  the  father  of  our  country. 

Now  that  you've  learned  to  do  your  'thing'  on  the  Indian  ...  or  maybe  you  didn't.  I  bet  you  know  all 
along.  May  be  now  you  won't  do  It  anymore.  After  all  you  are  Christians  who  believe  In  brotherly 
love  .  .  .  remember  ’ 


Salutations  brother' 


AN  INSIGHT  TO  THE  I  IUI.OSOI'HY  OF  AIM 


AIM  (The  An  rrlcan  Indian  Movrmrnll  was  nUlilliKril  marly  three  yptrt  i|o  In  Minneapolis, 
MinnuoU,  •>  an  action  orientated  organisation. 

Indian  people  from  all  over  the  nation  at  that  time,  were  beginning  to  voice  their  objected  opinion!  to 
the  treatment  all  Indian  people  were  receiving,  but  realised  when  these  objections  were  formulated  and 
passed  on  as  presentations  to  local,  state  anil  federal  agencies,  no  apparent  action  resulted. 

When  AIM  made  Its  first  move,  constituting  definite  action  by  a  collective  body  of  Indians,  the  rest  of 
our  people  who  had  by  now  become  fairly  brow- beaten.  Immediately  recognised  this  new  attitude.  It 
was  as  If  certain  spirits  of  our  ancestors  had  risen  from  the  past  only  now,  unlike  then,  education  was 
their  main  front  and  telephones,  rather  than  signals  of  smoke,  were  their  means  of  communicating. 

Since  three  years  ago,  AIM  has  been  widely  accepted  and  recognised  as  an  action  orientated  group 
filling  gaps  in  certain  areas  where  state,  local,  or  federally  funded  Indian  organisations  are  prohibited 
to  participate.  Ami  in  attempts  made  by  AIM  chapters  nationally,  much  has  been  done  to  further 
increase  the  Individual  Indian's  chances  of  realising  gain  where  normally  this  would  not  have  been 
possible, 

AIM  was  put  together  here  in  the  Denver  area  around  the  first  of  the  new  year,  1971,  and  since  Its 
original  membership  of  one  or  two.  has  grown  to  over  100  people.  AIM  has  worked  extensively  in 
areas  of  housing,  job  placement,  court  services,  legal  defense,  our  people  in  correctional  institutions, 
etc.,  and  are  making  efforts  to  create  a  youth  center  to  provide  recreational  activities,  drug  and 
alcohol  education  to  our  young  people,  and  has  at  this  writing,  been  instrumental  In  creating  an  over- 
all  change  of  attitudes  where  certain  federal  agencies  regarding  the  welfare  of  Indians  are  concerned, 
for  many  Indian  people  AIM  has  been  a  God- send  for  it  has  given  a  new  hope  to  those  people  who  lead 
begun  to  feel  there  was  no  hope  left  at  all.  In  effect,  AIM  is  not  only  a  group  of  dedicated  people,  but 
a  concerned  family  as  well. 

However,  in  order  to  further  pursue  its  objective  of  supporting  all  Indian  people,  whether  urban  or 
reservation,  adequate  funds  must  be  provided.  Presently,  (small  seed  money  grants)  are  what  sustains 
our  attempts,  and  although  federal  funding  is  available  in  some  cases  we  are  pledged  to  action  and 
when  federal  funding  Is  provided,  7S%  of  all  attempts  are  blocked  by  prohibitive  restrictions  making 
most  organisations  under  such  heading  only  partially  effective. 

In  short  AIM  must  be  allowed  to  continue  its  directed  course.  Keeping  aligned  with  our  philosophy  of 
working  for  the  benefit  of  all  Indian  people  alike,  and  must  be  allowed  as  well  to  Increase  Its  activities 
by  employing  qualified  Indian  people  in  areas  outlined  in  our  program  proposal  budget  to  work  for  the 
good  of  all  Indian  brothers. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


V  ER NON  It F.LUECOUR  T 
DIRECTOR.  AIM 


Lately,  a  cry  hAs  risen  icroat  Ihr  nation  for  consideration  by  people  who  arr  bogged  down  in  the 
poverty  struggle,  ami  even  thouith  the  cry  ia  bring  carried  louiier  and  farther  aa  each  day  pranreaara, 
by  the  original  Inhabitants  and  land  holder,  the  American  Indian,  the  leaaeea  of  thla  land  are  finding  It 
harder  ami  harder  to  hear.  In  fact,  it  aeema  that  now  too,  our  brother  the  Itlacka  and  the  Chicanoa 
have  become  ao  caught  up  on  the  plight  to  become  the  aame  aa  the  White  man  aa  far  aa  wealth  and 
material  poaaeaaiona  are  concerned  that  they  aa  well  are  turning  their  backs  on  ua  aa  a  result,  have 
become  just  aa  ruthleaa  In  their  attempts  to  control. 

And  obviously,  a  new  direction  ia  being  sought  by  all  mankind  to  adhere  their  thoughts  to  aa  each  new 
leader  of  this  country  has  demonstrated.  But  In  spite  of  thla  reality,  it  appears  that  all  the  attempts 
made  by  man  to  create,  have  not  been  successful  but  rather  have  failed  aa  witnessed  by  the  ever 
Increasing  popularity  of  the  world-wide  wars  and  conflicts. 

And  even  though  our  people  the  Ked  Man,  haa  volunteered  to  fight  and  die  In  every  major  was  thla 
nation  haa  endorsed,  the  same  country  that  in  fact  defeated  ua  and  then  left  ua  penniless  and  grubbing, 
they  still  call  you  brother  and  pray  for  your  welfare  dally.  And  in  our  spiritual  practicea,  have  made 
attempts  to  offer  you  the  aame  brotherhood  and  peaceful  coexistence  you  one  had  before  the  long  arm 
of  greed  and  fear  brought  death  to  your  prophet  Jesus  Christ  and  ruination  to  your  philosophy. 

And  though  our  people  were  made  confused  and  left  wandering  homeless  by  the  Intended  missionary 
structure  of  so-called  Christianity,  and  were  made  to  think  of  themselves  as  "savages  they  still  have 
somehow  found  a  way  to  continue  the  thought  of  brotherhood  and  love  where  you  are  concerned,  and 
havr  still  looked  to  you  for  leadership  through  all  these  years  of  sufferage. 

Hut  for  what  appears  to  be  obvious  reasons,  the  long  awaited  leaderahtp  haa  not  arrived  and  In  your 
attempts  to  control,  the  concept  of  equality  has  been  twisted  so  that  now.  It  means  little  more  to  most 
then  simply  having  enough  money  to  be  used  to  open  certain  doors  where  opportunity  lies  waiting 
beyond.  And  because  of  this,  our  people  are  learning  that  this  money  must  be  the  key  and  as  a  result, 
are  getting  increasingly  more  impatient.  The  church  society  does  control  most  of  the  people's  money 
even  though  I  visualise  a  gradual  falling  off,  but  dally  when  we  approach  your  leaders  with  a  plan  for 
their  fair  sharing,  they  close  their  ears  and  put  bigger  locks  on  the  doors.  And  the  situation  has 
become  appalling. 

Need  we  point  out  the  fact  that  if  you  were  In  the  same  position  aa  we,  and  if  we  had  come  to  Kurope 
looking  for  exile  the  way  your  ancestors  came  here  to  do.  you  would  not  have  hesitated  to  stand  up  and 
fight  and  die  in  retaliation  as  we  were  forced  to  do  so  long  a  time  ago.  And  if  we  had  been  the  offenders 
who  thanked  God  for  slaughtering  hundreds  of  defenseless  people  the  way  it  happened  to  ua  as  witnessed 
in  the  act  of  one  Col  Chlvington,  a  Christian  minister  and  soldier,  at  Sand  Creek,  Colorado,  you  would 
not  have  stood  for  it  either.  Then  you  would  be  looking  for  the  same  fairness  from  us.  In  fact,  if  the 
entire  picture  were  turned  around  and  we  were  the  rulers  of  this  country  as  by  right  we  should  have 
been,  you  would  have  found  a  word  to  classify  us  with  and  In  time  you  would  have  learned  to  hate  us 
even  more  than  most  of  your  people  already  do.  Of  course,  on  the  other  hand  you  might  have  been 
able  to  recognise  the  situation  in  which  we  have  been  held  even  in  this  year  of  1171,  and  maybe  you 
would  not  have  been  so  confused  yourselves. 

To  put  it  clearly,  the  problem  does  not  lie  in  the  fact  that  we  are  Indian  and  a  sovereign  nation  by 
rights,  but  that  you  have  fostered  your  own  guilt  so  long  now  that  you  have  grown  fearful  of  yourselves 
and  consequently  have  grown  blind  to  the  needs  and  considerations  of  other  rares  of  man. 

We  are  the  only  nation  which  was  defeated  by  the  U.  S.  and  left  poor  as  a  result.  Look  at  Germany, 
Japan,  Korea,  and  then  look  at  us  right  here  under  your  noses  and  then  try  to  find  a  way  to  justify  the 
situation  that  has  been  created  and  never  changed  eacept  to  go  from  poor  to  worse,  and  then  ponder  the 
situation  and  the  seriousness  of  it  with  open  eyes  and  realise  for  once  why  we  stand  at  your  doors. 

Our  people  are  learning  more  of  your  methods  as  earh  day  passes  and  are  finding  that  In  the  midst  of 
these  discoveries,  they  are  hungry.  We  were  here  when  you  came  and  now  we  are  the  ones  on  welfare. 
How  ironic*  But  be  aware  that  the  pot  of  poverty  we  have  been  living  in  is  fast  heading  to  a  boll  and 
may  explode  if  you  are  not  made  wise. 
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So  let's  begin  In  a  new  direction,  l.et  u»  show  you  how  we  have  managed  to  maintain  the  thought  of 
brotherhood  and  acceptance  for  you  all  thear  years  you  have  tried  to  keep  ur  out. 


l.et  ua  teach  you  without  destroying  vour  concepts  of  praying  the  way  ours  was  weakened  and  let  us 
live  together  with  equal  chance  and  opportunity  for  all  men  regardless  who. 

Hut  before  we  start,  allow  us  the  dignity  that  comes  from  being  able  to  stand  on  your  own  two  feet,  a 
you  have  allowed  all  the  other  defeated  nations  to  do  ami  the  time  will  come  when  peace  will  prevail. 
Or,  the  most  violent,  destructive  revolution  ever  Imagined  will  become  a  reality  and  all  of  mankind1! 
dreams  will  crumble. 

We  have  the  necessary  tools  of  beneficial  change  for  man,  but  what  we  do  not  have  is  the  necessary 
resources  to  Implement  this  new  thought.  However,  we  are  offering  you  a  chance  to  set  a  precedent 
for  all  your  people  to  marvel  over,  and  to  eventually  learn  to  look  to  you  with  praise  and  new  faith. 
We  will  take  care  of  our  own. 

W  e  are  not  asking  for  a  handout,  for  in  all  truth,  you  owe  It  to  us  for  the  sake  of  all  our  aged,  our 
middle-aged,  and  our  starving  children,  we  need  money  to  operate  more  effectively  for  all  our  peopli 
regardless  where  ami  we  know  that  you  have  It.  The  truth  lies  In  the  fact  of  all  your  extravagantly 
built  churches  and  temples  we  have  been  herded  Into. 


American  Indian  Movement 


TRAIL  OF  BROKEN  IKEA TIES 


pin  American  Natives  Quest  (or  Justice" 

On  November  1  through  7,  1972,  an  expected  100,000  Indiana  (rum  every  elate  In  the  union  will  converge 
on  the  White  itouae  in  an  rffort  to  remind  electrd  officiate  of  the  common  miatreatment  and  neglect  of 
the  American  Indian. 

Indian  organisations,  tribal  member  a  and  Indian  nationa  from  the  United  Statea,  Canada  and  South 
America  have  joined  together  to  preaent  a  final  plea  to  the  I'reaidenl  and  Congreaa  to  atop  thcae  dally 
atrocitlea.  Seven  caravana  alartlng  from  Seattle,  San  Franclaco,  Los  Angelea,  British  Columbia, 
Ottawa,  Winnepeg,  and  Ontario  will  begin  October  '•  and  will  atop  in  79  major  citire  to  bring  attention  to 
the  "Trail  of  Broken  Treatiea,  " 

The  Seattle  trail  will  be  organised  by  Sidney  Mllla,  Naaquale,  Kuaaell  Meana,  Oglala  Sioux  and  Hank 
Adame,  Waehlngton  Eiahing  ltlghta  Activist.  The  San  Franclaco  trail  will  be  organised  by  Dennis 
Banka,  Ojibway  and  Mad  Bear  Anderson,  spiritual  leader.  The  trail  from  Loe  Angeles  will  be  organ¬ 
ised  by  William  Sargent,  Chipprwa  and  Hod  Skenadore,  Oneida. 

Each  trail  will  be  led  by  spiritual  leaders  who  will  carry  thr  Sacred  l’eace  1‘lpe  and  Drum.  Every 
drum  will  beat  day  and  night  reminding  Americans  of  the  treaties  and  every  peace  pipe  will  be  smoked 
to  remind  America  and  history  in  the  manner  under  which  the  treatiea  were  signed. 

This  final  effort  will  fulfill  a  prophecy  destined  to  end  the  "Trail  of  Broken  Treaties.  Indiana  front 
every  reservation,  from  towns  and  cities,  whether  they  be  living  in  abandoned  cars,  tar  paper  ahacka 
or  on  the  atreets.  will  join  the  caravans  in  a  journey  destined  for  what  we  hope  will  change  the  course 
of  history  for  this  country’s  first  cltisen  in  the  Fan- American  Natives’  queat  for  justice. 
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YOU  ASKED  ABOUT 


INDIAN  OCCUPATIONS  OK  FEDERAL  PROPERTY 

The  United  State*  Government  ha*  never  espoused  the  ceding  of  public  property  to  private  i  itlxens 
•  otely  on  the  basis  of  physical  occupancy.  Generally  speaking,  no  authority  by  reaaon  of  treaty  or 
statute  lias  existed  that  would  give-  Indians  rights  to  claim  ownership  of  land  they  have  occupied. 

General  Services  Administration,  a  Federal  agency,  is  in  >  oncept  landlord"  of  all  Federal  property 
and  all  other  Federal  agencies  are  "tenants.  "  As  with  nongovernment  landlords,  the  use  to  which 
property  is  put  changes  from  time  to  time.  Although  a  piece  of  land  may  be  surplus  to  one  govern¬ 
mental  need  it  may  not  be  to  another. 

However,  one  tribe  of  Indians,  the  Taos  Pueblo,  recently  was  awarded  4  8,000  acres  of  land  In  New 
Mexico  that  had  been  part  of  Carson  National  Forest  by  an  Act  of  the  Congress.  The  Pueblo  claimed 
that  land  on  the  basis  of  use  at  one  time.  Its  claim  was  validated  by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission. 

The  Indian  Claim*  Commission  is  a  special  tribunal  established  under  a  Congressional  Act  of  August 
13,  Ib4(>  to  consider  claims  of  Indian  tribes,  bands,  or  other  identifiable  groups  for  monetary  judg¬ 
ments  ••  usually  based  on  past  land  transaction*  between  the  groups  and  the  U.  S.  Government 
against  the  United  States.  As  of  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year  it  had  awarded  $  14  1 . 4  million  to  Indian 
group*. 

ALCATRAZ 

Fifteen  Indians  were  removed  from  Alcatrac  Island  by  a  joint  operation  of  the  Justice  Department, 
General  Service*  Administration,  and  the  Coast  Guard. 

Alcatrac  Island  was  decalred  surplus  to  the  nerds  of  the  Federal  Government  in  May  I9<  8.  The  City 
of  San  Francisco  a  month  later  expressed  an  interest  in  having  the  Island  transferred  to  its  ownership 
and  began  considering  proposals  to  develop  it.  When  the  San  Francisco  City  Council  went  on  record 
in  favor  of  one  particular  proposal,  enough  local  opposition  was  aroused  to  cause  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  ask  the  General  Services  Administrator  to  delay  disposing  of  the  Island  until  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  had  an  opportunity  to  study  all  feasible  potential  uses  for  the  Island  which  might  enhance 
the  environment  of  San  Francisco. 

The  final  report,  based  on  extensive  study,  recommended  that  Alcatrac  Island  be  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  National  Park  Service  for  park  and  open  space  purpose*.  It  also  recommended  that 
a  more  comprehensive  study  be  made  of  Federal  land*  In  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  a  Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area,  Alcatrac  would  be  a  part  of  such  an 
area.  Because  of  the  difficulties  in  providing  water  and  other  service*  it  probably  would  be  allowed  to 
return  to  a  more  national  setting. 

It  was  not  until  the  study  had  been  nearly  completed  that  the  Indiana  moved  onto  the  Island  and  claimed 
ownership. 

NIKE  MISSILE  SITE 

Indian*  of  the  Chicago  Area,  in  an  effort  to  Improve  their  housing,  have  asked  that  the  abandoned  Nike 
Missile  Site  on  the  shores  of  I-ake  Michigan  be  deeded  to  the  American  Indian  Village,  The  site  of  the 
Nike  base  I*  the  property  of  the  Chicago  Park  District  on  lease  to  the  U.  S.  Army  until  July  19,  1971. 

At  that  time,  according  to  Army  offlrlals,  the  lease  will  be  terminated  and  the  site  will  no  longer  be 
under  Federal  jurisdiction.  Disposal  of  the  property  will  be  at  the  discretion  of  and  subject  to  the  law* 
of  the  City  of  Chicago. 

MOUNT  RUSHMORE 

Some  90  to  <'0  Indian*  who  represented  the  Cracy  Horse  Mountain  movement  and  the  American  Indian 
movement  were  arrested  after  they  occupied  the  top  of  Mount  Rushmore  in  South  Dakota.  They 
demanded  that  the  Federal  Government  honor  treaties  they  said  gave  the  Sioux  Indian*  everything  In 
South  Dakota  west  of  the  Missouri  River. 
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Indiana  on  Alcatraa  claimed  that  laland  on  the  leasts  of  the  Sioux  Treaty  of  Tort  l.aramtr  of  18t,8. 
However,  federal  officials  have  not  agreed  on  the  Indian  interpretation  of  the  treaty  and  at  thla  time 
It  appeara  that  the  aame  will  be  true  In  the  case  of  Mount  Kuahmorr, 

PITT  RIVER,  CALIFORNIA 

A  $10  billion  federal  Civil  Rights  ault  filed  In  U.  S.  District  Court  against  Governor  Ronald  Reagan  and 
the  State  of  California  by  Pitt  River  Indiana  ha  a  been  dlamlaeed.  The  complaint  alao  named  aa  defen- 
danta  Pacific  Claa  and  Electric  Company  and  aeveral  Shaata  County,  California  officlala.  The  eultr 
asked  the  federal  Court  to  halt  proaecutlon  of  the  Indiana  on  treapaca  *  barges  stemming  from  their 
attempts  to  occupy  a  PGfc E  campground  in  Shasta  County  last  June,  The  Indiana  claim  the  land  as  theirs. 

FORT  LAWTON 


The  City  of  Seattle  has  made  application  through  the  llureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  for  a  land  transfer  that  would  involve  the  fort  Lawton  properly.  The  City  of  Seattle  has 
proposed  that  Indiana  be  allowed  to  administer  a  cultural  center  in  what  it  conceives  of  aa  a  regional 
park. 

The  United  Indiana  of  All  Trlbea  has  asked  for  ownerhalp  of  1$  acres  of  the  property  under  legislation 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Resolution  of  the  controversy  now 
rests  with  the  General  Services  Administration. 


T1IF  AMKKK  AN  INDIANS 


It  lui  brrn  (Ivr  centrurles  iliur  thr  white  man  landed  on  Indian  aoil,  and  hr  ha a  nrvrr  learned  to 
understand  thr  Indian's  mind  or  thr  Indian's  way.  For  us  to  beNer  understand  thr  Indian  at  today  «re 
must  first  appreciate  what  thr  Indian  was  when  thr  arttirrs  arrived,  and  wliat  hr  has  contributed  sine*. 

Thr  brllrfs,  ways  of  life,  and  rolrs  of  thr  Amtrlian  Indians  are  Interwoven  so  Intimately  with  thr 
cultures  and  hlatorkra  of  all  thr  modern  nations  of  thr  Amrrlras  that  no  civilisation  of  thr  wrstrrn 
hemisphere  can  be  fully  understood  without  knowledge  and  apprec  latlon  of  thrm.  And  yet,  from  thr 
time  of  thr  Kuropean's  first  meeting  with  thr  Indians  in  1412  until  today,  thr  Indian  has  brrn  a  familiar 
but  little  known,  and  indeed,  oftrn  an  unreal  person  to  thr  Non-  Indian.  What  has  brrn  known  about  him 
moreover,  frequently  has  been  superficial,  distorted  or  false. 

The  Indian  gave  and  thr  white  man  took.  It  la  no  wonder  the  phrase  give  until  It  hurts  came  so 
easy  to  today's  society,  for  we  felt  the  Indians  should  do  this  from  the  time  of  the  settlers.  W'r  can 
think  the  Indians  generosity  for  maiar,  potatoes,  beans,  peanuts,  peppers,  tomatoes,  pumpkins, 
avacados,  pineapples,  tobacco,  vanilla,  cotton,  rubber  and  a  large  number  of  drugs  as  well  as  his  land, 
and  in  return  we  attempted  to  destroy  his  culture  and  forte  him  to  acc  ept  ours. 

The  Indian  Is  a  traditionalist  In  thr  most  absolute  form,  having  an  Indivisible  alliance  with  his 
environment,  lie  was  the  first  conservationist,  he  still  has  an  omniscient  affinity  to  nature.  The 
Indian  reveres  his  land.  In  spite  of  the  barren  wastes  to  which  he  has  been  assigned,  end  where  to  this 
day  hr  must  keep  fighting  to  hold  onto  his  fishing  and  hunting  rights.  In  spite  of  this,  tribal  ties  remain 
strong,  and  thr  Indian  dors  not  want  to  be  homogenised  Into  a  white  society. 

The  pioneers  on  the  other  hand  were  an  unusual  breed.  They  were  tough,  greedy,  and  to  justify  to 
themselves  the  breaking  of  agreements  and  the  stealing  of  land,  psychologically  they  had  to  despise  the 
people  among  whom  they  came.  From  this  111  ■  educated  band  there  flowed  reports  that  the  Indian  was  an 
obdurate  animal  who  refused  to  acknowledge  the  blessings  of  white  civilisation.  The  feeling  of  contempt 
was  further  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  adventurers  could  not  understand  the  Indian.  They  argued  that 
he  was  not  acquisitive,  did  not  want  gold,  and  resisted  doing  more  work  than  was  necessary  to  feed 
himself  and  his  kin.  Me  must  therefore  belong  to  some  lowly  species,  undeserving  of  the  rights  of 
freedom  or  ownership.  There  was  no  alternative  but  to  despise  and  destroy  him. 

Another  factor  establishing  the'  white  lack  of  understanding  of  the  Indian  comes  from  the  lack  of 
Indian  density  along  the  Fastern  seaboard.  W’hen  the  llritlsh  immigrants  started  coming  to  America, 
the  Indian  population  of  what  is  now  the  United  states  was  apprnstmately  K SO,  000,  widely  scattered  and 
largely  unrelated.  The  maximum  density  of  the  Indian  population  was  to  be  found  along  the  West  Coast 
and  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  llad  there  been  a  large  compart  native  population  along  or  near  the  F-astern 
seaboard,  then  some  interacting  adiustments  leading  to  Integration  might  have  taken  place,  as  It  did  in 
liras  U. 

In  comparing  the  settlement  of  the  America's  there  are  several  points  of  contrast  to  remember: 

a.  The  Furopeana  found  a  virtually  unoccupied  land  In  North  America,  While  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  found  major  Indian  concentrations  In  Central  and  South  America. 

b.  The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  settlements  were  largely  brought  about  by  single  men,  while  the 
colonivation  of  the  united  States  was  based  on  mass  Immigration  of  families. 


V.  both  Spain  ami  Portugal  rmour<|«!  Intermarriage  a*  a  policy,  not  only  with  native  Indiana  but 
with  Imported  Negro  alavra.  Although  there  waant  a  combined  effort  among  the  aettlera  to  dlac  rlml- 
nate  or  be  prejudiced  toward  the  Indiana  at  the  OUtaet ,  the  lack  of  Interacting  and  the  eaae  of  ratabllah- 
Ing  a  foothold  among  the  Faatrrn  aeaboard  helped  the  Kuropeana  to  mlaunderatand  the  Indiana.  Conae- 
qurntly,  when  the  aettlera  decided  to  move  we  at  and  take  more  Indian  land  they  found  the  Indiana 
beginning  to  reaent  the  Influx  of  white  aettlera.  thua  c  onfllcta  betw  een  the  Indiana  and  Whltea  over  land 
became  more  frequent  enuring  changer  of  attltudea  between  the  Indian  and  European. 

Aa  time  progreaaed  and  the  aettlera  became  more  civlllaed,  government  attempt  a  to  break  the 
eternal  warring  deadlock  between  Indian  and  white  man  became  Increaaingly  fruitleaa.  The  liberal 
arntlmrnta  of  a  email  band  of  Intelligent  ala  were  not  aufflclent  to  counteract  the  already  hardened 
character  of  the  new  Anglo-American  who  waa  driving  ever  weatward  In  pureult  of  hla  dream  of 
tranquility  with  Mother  k.arth. 

Where  the  Indian  la  concerned,  the  hletory  of  the  nineteenth  century  In  the  Weal  la  a  cat  cue  of 
bllterneaa.  For  all  the  glamour  of  defiance,  and  the  many  fighting  heroea  of  hla  peoplea,  the  reality  la 
ahabby  deapalr,  marked  by  the  broken  pledger,  fraudulent  Ireatlea  and  calloua  logic  of  the  white  men 
who  came  and  offered  but  two  alternative!- -confinement  or  extermination.  In  aplle  of  thla  the  Indian 
peralated  In  treating  the  white  man  aa  hla  equal.  In  taking  him  at  hla  word  and  truatlng  In  the  promlaea 
of  the  Great  White  Father  In  Waahlngtnn,  and  yet,  up  to  IHt8,  almoat  400  Ireatlea  had  been  nothing 
more  than  Inetrumenta  to  prlae  him  from  hla  territory,  real  rafale  deala  dealgned  to  take  away  the  brat 
land  and  leave  him  with  the  worat.  It  waa  the  poorrat  land,  often  totally  unuaablr,  that  became  the 
reaervatlona  In  which  he  waa  finally  penned.  Me  had  no  apace  to  move  or  think.  The  tent  of  hla  dreama 
had  been  carried  away  by  the  gale  of  avarice  that  had  awept  the  continent;  he  had  loal  hla  aplrlt.  and  hla 
bellrfa  had  no  currency  In  the  New  World. 

In  Cherokee  mythology  the  atory  of  The  Pretty  <  olorrd  Snake,  "  tella  the  Indian  veralon  of  the 
rnnqueat  of  the  America  a: 

"A  long  time  ago  there  waa  a  famoua  hunter  who  uaed  to  go  all  around  hunting  and  alwava  brought 
aomrthlng  good  to  eat  when  he  <  ame  home.  One  day  he  waa  going  home  with  aome  blrda  that  he  had 
a  hot,  and  he  aaw  a  little  anake  by  the  aide  of  the  trail.  It  waa  a  beautifully  colored  anakr  with  all  pretty 
color  a  all  over  It.  and  It  looked  friendly  too.  The  hunter  atopped  and  watched  It  for  awhile.  He  thought 
it  might  be  hungry,  ao  hr  threw  It  one  of  hla  blrda  before  he  went  home.  A  few  week  a  later  he  waa 
coming  by  the  aame  place  with  aome  rabblla  he  had  ahot,  and  he  aaw  the  anake  again.  It  waa  at  111  very 
beautiful  and  aeemed  friendly.  It  It  had  grown  quite  a  bit.  He  threw  It  a  rabbit  and  aald  ‘'Hello*'  aa  he 
went  on  home. 

Sometime  after  that  the  hunter  aaw  the  anake  again.  It  had  grown  very  big,  but  It  waa  at  111  friendly 
and  aeemed  to  be  hungry.  The  hunter  waa  taking  aome  turkeya  home  with  him,  ao  he  atopped  and  gave 
the  anake  a  turkey. 

Then  one  time  the  hunter  waa  going  home  with  two  buck  deer  on  hla  back.  Ity  thla  time  that  pretty 
colored  anake  waa  very  big  and  looked  an  hungry  that  the  hunter  fell  ai.rry  for  him  and  gave  him  a  whole 
buck  to  eat.  When  he  got  home  he  heard  that  the  people  were  going  to  have  a  atnmp  dance.  All  the 
Nighthawka  came,  and  that  night  they  were  going  around  the  fire,  dancing  and  ainglng  the  old  aonga, 
when  the  anake  came  and  atarted  going  around  too,  outalde  of  where  the  people  were  dancing.  That 
anake  waa  an  big  and  long  that  he  atretched  all  around  the  people  and  the  people  were  penned  up.  The 
anake  waa  covered  all  over  with  all  pretty  colora  and  he  aeemed  friendly:  but  he  looked  hungry  too,  and 
the  people  began  to  be  afraid. 

They  told  aome  of  the  boya  to  get  their  bowa  and  arrowa  and  ahont  the  anakr.  Then  the  hoya  got 
their  howa.  They  all  ahot  together  and  they  hit  the  anake  all  right.  That  anake  waa  hurt.  He  thraahed 
hla  tall  all  around  and  killed  a  lot  of  people, 

^ They  aay  that  anake  waa  )ual  like  the  white  man. 

It  ia  the  Indiana  devotion  to  tradition  that  haa  contributed  to  the  failure  of  all  Indian  mnvrmrnlr  to 
aucceed.  Inatead  of  uniting  In  a  common  cauae,  aa  other  minorltlea,  the  Indian  divldea  into  aeparate 
tribal  unlta,  thua  prohibiting  the  nneneaa  of  aplrlt  that  la  eaaentlal  to  any  auerraaful  campaign. 


The  two  trading  Indian  organisations,  thr  National  Congress  of  American  Indiana  and  thr  l.eague 
of  Natlona-I’an  Am  Indiana,  have  opposite  points  of  view,  Thr  league  advoc  ate a  tribal  government  by 
traditional  meana,  while  thr  NC'AI  aupporl  thr  tribal  council  aa  organlaed  under  federal  lawa.  Their 
one  rommon  denominator  la  an  averalon  to  patrrnallam. 

Thr  Indian  Uvea  on  approximately  two  hundred  rrerrvaltona  throughout  tier  United  States,  land  that 
for  the  moat  part  no  one  elae  would  have.  Aa  for  houalng,  nearly  rlghty-flvr  pen  pnt  of  rrarrvalton 
Indiana  live  In  tln*roofrd  attache,  bruah  aheltrra,  adobe  huta,  and  even  abandoned  automobtlee.  Alm»at 
sixty  percent  of  thrae  Indiana  inuat  haul  water  to  their  homes.  frequently  more  than  a  mile,  I  hr 
average  Income  uf  an  Indian  family  la  about  thirty  dollare  per  week.  Unemployment  on  the  rearrvatlon 
la  uaually  right  to  ten  tlmre  the  national  average.  Thr  prraent  elendard  of  living  among  the  American 
Indiana  rangea  from  poor  to  extremely  poor.  Yet  If  thr  money  apenl  annually  for  thr  bureau  of  Indian 
Affalra  and  governmental  agenclra  anrklng  cslth  Indiana  carte  divided  up  among  Indiana  themaelvea. 
every  Indian  would  receive  $4,000  or  more.  (Figure  taken  from  Hick  Gregory's  book.  No  More  I-lra,  “ 
para  til 

What  about  the  quality  uf  education  for  thr  only  native  American  '  Ity  In  large  It  la  alao  a  nation 
dlagrace.  Under  the  auaplcra  of  the  bureau  of  Indian  Affalra,  the  typical  Indian  School  la  taught  by  a 
white  teacher,  Indian  language  la  never  apokrn  and  often  forbidden,  and  Indian  culture  la  not  a  part  of 
thr  curriculum.  Any  Malory  that  la  prrarntrd  la  the  white  man'a  veralon,  in  which  of  luurae,  thr 
Indian  ha  a  traditionally  been  thr  villlan.  In  one  rearrvatlon  classroom  the  Chippewa  atudrnta  are  told 
to  wire  a  compoaltlun.  Their  topic  la  acrawled  out  In  a  chalk  on  thr  blackboard;  Why  we  are  all  happy 
thr  1'llgrlma  landed.  la  It  any  wonder  that  the  drop  out  rale  among  Indiana  la  *0  percent,  more  than 
twice  the  national  average.  The  average  yeara  of  achoollng  among  rearrvatlon  Indiana  la  t,  S  year*. 

Thr  bureau  of  Indian  Affalra  ipenli  only  $  I  H.  00  per  year  per  child  on  trxtlcooka  and  auppllea,  compared 
with  a  national  average  of  $40.00. 

la  It  very  difficult  to  understand  what  the  Indiana  goala  of  today  are  They  are  not  that  far  out  of 
reach,  but  are  alncple  and  readily  within  reach,  First,  thr  white  man  rnuat  modify  hla  vlewa  of  thr 
Indian  aa  either  the  noble  Red  man  pictured  on  the  nickel,  or  an  uncivilised  ravage,  both  vlewa  are 
chUdiahly  unrraliatlc  and  damaging  to  the  Indian  cauae.  Second,  thr  Indian  cauae  Itarlf  muat  aubacribe 
to  a  national  tribal  organlaatlon  acceptable  to  the  numeroua  trlbea.  which  would  then  attain  the  needed 
momentum  to  make  meaningful  changes  In  the  exlatlng  governmental  polit  lea.  And  third,  the  Indian 
muat  be  educated.  Ity  reconciling  the  Important  traditional  culture  with  a  modrrn  curriculum  on  the 
elementary  and  aecondary  level,  the  rrault  would  he  well  ad)uated  Individuals  capable  of  aaaumlng 
college  level  work  with  optimum  competency. 

The  above  were  taken  from  an  article  written  by  W.  Red  Sky  Schuchman  for  Mankind  Magaalne, 
Volume  t.  Number  *,  a  young  American  Indian  arholar  who  knows  first  hand  many  of  the  problems  of 
being  an  Indian  in  America. 

It  la  dear  the  Indian  needs  governmental  i  oorperatlon  far  more  than  he  needs  or  desires  massive 
governmental  spending.  Thr  Indian  is  eager  to  assume  hla  rightful  place  In  society,  hut  this  will  never 
he  achieved  through  the  old  governmental  goal  of  destruction  of  the  reservations  and  total  a  aslmllatlnn. 
The  Indian,  being  the  first  American,  cannot  be  expected  to  Ignore  his  own  traditions  for  the  sake  of 
what  he  still  considers  foreigners. 

Clearly.  It  la  only  when  the  government  decides  to  work  ca  Ith  the  Indian,  rather  than  against  him, 
that  meaningful  progress  will  hr  achieved. 
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WIIA  I  IK)  ASIANS  VS  AM 


Although  Individual*  may  *pcak  of  Aakan  people  of  thr  Aalan  lomnmnlly,  11  should  br  recognised 
that  there  arc  many  different  group*  of  Aalan*  in  the  United  State*.  Kaih  of  theae  haa  it*  own  hiatory. 
it*  own  vulture,  it*  own  experience  with  life  in  America,  and  it*  own  aocial  problem*. 

Until  recently,  Aatan*  a*  an  ethnic  minority  group  have  received  very  little  attention  from  aocial 
work.  A*  a  reault  of  the  recent  attention,  many  people  are  aaklng  What  do  Aalan*  ward7'  After  all 
Aalan*  do  not  teem  to  have  thr  problem*  of  thr  black*  and  Chit  anal,  *o  what  could  thr  Aaiana  poaalbly 
want  ’  "  Thia  paper  addresses  itaelf  to  that  query. 

THE  IMMENSE  JOURNEY  TO  THE  GOLDEN  MOUNTAIN 

The  hiatory  of  the  Aaian  people  rrpreaenta  an  immrnae  journey  over  time  compared  to  the  min- 
uaculr  alice  of  hiatory  that  ia  thr  Aaian  experience  in  America.  Although  it  ia  impoaaiblr  to  recount 
thr  complete  hiatory  of  thr  Aalan  people,  it  la  important  to  recogniar  that  thr  Aaian*  have  a  fabuloualy 
rich  culture  and  a  highly  developed  clvtliaatlon  dating  bark  to  the  Neolithic  period.  Since  that  time, 
the  Aaian  civiliaation  ha*  evolved  and  made  great  contribution*  in  art,  aciencr,  and  literature.  Perhaps 
It  wa*  the  contraat  lelarrn  Oriental  a nd  Oc  c  identa I  culture*  that  was  the  baaia  for  the  problem*  fac  rd 
by  the  Aaian  immigrant*.  Western  civilisation's  attitude  of  white  auprrmacy  wa  a  certainly  a  major 
factor  in  producing  many  of  thr  problema. 

Aaian  contact  with  the  Western  world  date*  hack  to  the  fifth  century  when  the  Chinese  knew  of  a 
land  called  Fusang  ••the  Pacific  Coaat  of  North  America.  The  first  Aalan*  to  have  contact  with  North 
America  were  a  group  of  lapanrar  who  traveled  to  Mexico  City  with  a  Spantah  party  in  about  Ifcl). 
However,  it  wa*  not  until  about  I  KSO  that  the  ftrat  large  group  of  Aaiana  immigrated  to  the  United 
Statra.  Thia  group  of  Aaian*  were  the  Chlneae  who  came  to  America  in  tearch  of  the  Golden 
Mountain.  the  Chlneae  name  of  California.  They  brought  with  them  the  legacy  of  four  tliouaand  year* 
of  their  unique  culture  and  great  civiliaation,  and  thia  wa*  to  affect  everything  that  they  and  their 
deaerndant*  were  to  experience  in  America. 

AMERICAN  RACISM  IN  ACTION:  THE  ASIAN  EXPERIENCE 

Daniel*  and  Kitano  indicate  that  the  root*  of  American  racism  were  founded  in  the  doctrine  of  white 
supremacy  brought  to  America  by  the  European  immigrants.  According  to  the  Daniel*  and  Kitano 
two-category  system  of  racial  at  rat  Ific  ation- -de  rived  from  the  white  supremacy  doctrine  - -whites  and 
nonwhite*  are  separated  by  certain  boundaries.  I  hi*  syalern,  baaed  on  the  premise  that  all  white*  are 
superior  to  nonwhites,  ia  easily  implemented  because  .f  physical  visibility  baaed  primarily  on  akin 
color  that  allows  for  quick  dlffe rentiation  and  discrimination  of  nonwhitea.  In  short,  thr  two-category 
syatrm  ia  maintained  by  live  different  racial  boundaries  maintaining  activity  on  the  part  of  the  white 
majority:  prejudice,  discrimination,  segregation.  Isolation,  exclusion,  and  genocide.  Thr  Asian  in 
America  ha  a  experienced  all  of  theae. 

The  nature  of  Aaian  immigration  to  the  Pacific  Coast  of  America  was  quite  different  from  the 
western  movement  at  Europeans  to  the  New  World.  Park  explained  the  difference  as  follows:  It  is 
a*  if  we  had  said:  Europe,  of  which  after  all  America  is  a  mere  western  projection,  end*  here.  The 
Pacific  Coast  i*  our  racial  frontier.  The  essentially  light -skinned  immigrant*  of  Europe,  though  they 
each  met  problem*  with  racial  disc  rimination.  had  a  significantly  different  experience  than  that  of  the 
Aaian  Immigrant*.  The  physical  characteristic  a  of  European  immigrants  made  the  process  of  accul¬ 
turation  and  assimilation  much  easier. 

The  sentiment  against  Asians  on  the  West  Coaat,  jMrtlrularly  in  California,  wa*  baaed  upon  the 
ideas  of  white  supremacy,  fear,  ignorance,  the  perceived  threat  to  job*,  and  the  economic  security  of 
those  Asians  already  there.  Aa  a  reault.  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Art  of  IHH2.  the  flrat  exclusion  act 
ever  passed  In  this  country,  was  to  prevent  Chinese  immigration.  In  most  instances,  American  l-egls- 
lation  against  Aaian  immigration  throughout  the  Pacific  area  ha*  taken  the  form  of  rigid  legal 
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prohibition*,  setting  the  people  of  Asia  ihirply  >|url  front  tho*e  of  Europe  and  America,  In  rarh 
inatance  al*o,  the  prohibition  ha*  been  baaed  directly,  emphatically .  and  explicitly  on  *o-c  ailed  racial 
conaideration*.  thereby  creating  a  ailuation  which  wa*  certain  to  provoke,  aooner  or  later,  atrenuoua 
tountarmraauraa.  In  the  Atlantic,  the  Symbol  of  our  policy  wa*  the  Open  Door;  in  the  Haciflc,  the 
Yellow  Peril.  " 

The  Naturaliaatiun  Act  of  IK70  excluded  the  Chinese  from  naturaliaation  althtmgh  it  did  allow  for  the 
naturalixation  of  the  black  man.  After  the  passage  of  the  Exclusion  Act  of  IM82,  there  were  many 
inatancea  of  rioting,  property  dancage,  and,  in  fact,  genocide.  In  1*12,  the  Geary  Act  waa  paaaed  to 
continue  the  prohibition  again*!  Chine  ae  immigration  for  another  ten  year*,  deny  hail  to  Chine  ae  in 
ha  he  a*  corpus  caaea,  and  require  certificate*  of  reaidence  at  the  rlak  of  deportation  if  the  certificate* 
were  not  obtained.  In  1102,  Congrea*  indefinitely  extended  the  prohibition  agalnat  Chlneae  Inning  ration 
and  the  denial  of  naturaliaation ",  and,  in  1424,  an  Immigration  act  waa  paaaed  that  made  It  impoaaible 
for  American  citiaena  of  Chlneae  anceatry  to  bring  their  alien  wive*  into  America,  thu*  aeparatlng 
familie*  and  enauring  an  unequal  aex  ratio  among  the  reaident  Chlneae.  Thla  obvloualy  affected  the 
birth  rate  and  wa*  conaldered  to  lie  a  form  of  genocide.  Similar  to  the  Southern  Strategy  of  today, 
all  of  thrae  varioua  anti-Chineae  immigration  meaaure*  were  enacted  Just  before  national  election*  for 
the  purpoae  of  gaining  the  aupport  of  the  racial*. 

In  aummary,  the  Chlneae  people  who  came  to  America  were  met  with  tremendou*  opposition, 
hostility,  and  Ignorance.  The  issue  of  Chlneae  immigration  in  the  United  State*  ha  a  been  Inextricably 
Interwoven  width  political  ambition*,  party  power  struggles,  and  the  crarlcat  of  racial  bigotry.  It  should 
he  recognised  that  it  wa*  not  only  the  Chlneae  who  suffered,  for  America  eventually  loat  International 
reaped  aa  well  a*  the  contributions  these  Chinese  could  have  made  to  the  country.  President  Theodore 
Rooaevelt  Indicated  the  price  America  had  to  pay  fof  its  own  bigotry:  In  Its  effort  to  carry  out  the 
policy  of  excluding  Chlneae  laborers,  grave  iniuatice  and  wrong  have  been  done  by  thi*  nation  to  the 
people  of  China,  and  therefore  ultimately  to  thia  nation  itself. 

The  Japanese  had  the  misfortune  of  coming  to  America  as  a  group  iu*t  aftrr  the  Chlneae  were 
excluded  by  the  Exclusion  Act  of  1**2.  Therefore,  much  of  the  anti-Chineae  sentiment  in  California  wa* 
shifted  directly  to  the  newer  Japanese  immigrant.  It  wa*  not  until  l»M  when  the  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Planters'  Association  encouraged  Japan  to  send  immigrant*  to  Hawaii  to  work  in  the  Hawaiian  plantation 
that  Japanese  Immigrant*  were  allowed  to  leave  Japan.  In  IKk  the  San  rranrlaco  board  of  education, 
under  the  control  of  the  union  labor  party,  began  agitation  for  Japanese  exclusion.  The  school  segre¬ 
gation  ordinance  of  I  >0*  against  Japanese  children  was  enforced.  This  action  waa  the  precipitating 
incident  that  disrupted  U.S.  Japanese  International  relations.  On  March  14.  1907: 

President  Rooaevelt  stopped  further  Japanese  immigration  from  Mexico,  Canada  and  Hawaii 

by  executive  order  and,  at  the  same  time,  negotiated  the  Gentlemen'*  Agreement.  Appeased 

by  these  actions,  the  San  Francisco  school  hoard  agreed  not  to  enforce  the  ordinance. 

However,  racial  attitudes  in  America  pushed  ahead  to  the  complete  elimination  of  Japanese  immi¬ 
gration  by  mean*  of  the  Exclusionary  Immigration  Act  of  1924.  California  took  step*  in  19|i  and  1920 
to  prevent  Aslans  particularly  the  Japanese,  from  acquiring  land  by  adopting  the  Alien  t.and  Act.  Much 
of  the  hostile  feeling*  toward  the  Japanese  were  related  to  International  issue*  between  Japan  and  other 
countries  (Sinn.  Tapanes  War  In  19t7l  which  raised  anxieties  in  America.  All  of  these  thing*  contributed 
to  the  imprisonment  of  Japanese  people  in  concentration  tamp*  shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor  in  December, 
1941. 

The  l.ittle  Tokyo  enclaves  that  the  Japanese  formed  were  the  result  of  social  and  economic  barriers 
Imposed  by  the  larger  society.  It  was  a  matter  of  survival.  The  main  reasons  that  these  settlements 
occurred  were  due  to  barriers  against  Aslans  in  white  business  establishments,  the  trade  unions,  the 
Alien  |j»nd  A<ts  which  made  it  impossible  for  the  Japanese  to  expand  their  agricultural  effort*,  and  the 
denial  of  the  right  of  cltisenshlp  by  naturalisation. 

Most  people  in  America  are  aware  of  the  experience*  that  the  Japcnese  had  in  the  relocation 
camps  in  World  War  tl;  however,  the  fart*  about  the  relocation  decision  and  most  of  the  underlying 
dynamic*  are  not  nearly  a*  well  understood.  For  example,  some  of  the  main  agitator*  for  the  intern¬ 
ment  of  the  Japanese  included  the  Western  Grower*  I’rotective  Association,  the  Grower -Shipper 
Vegetable  Association,  the  Associated  Farmer*,  and  the  California  Farm  Bureau,  all  of  whlrh  had  a 


vrated  economic  interest  in  wiping  out  thr  Japanese  agricultural  industry  In  California.  Many  livic 
and  community  organisations  such  aa  thr  I.og  Angrlra  Chamber  of  Commerce  had  a  vralrd  intrrrat  In 
erring  that  Japaneae  mrrchanta  were  diepoaeeeaed.  Thr  American  legion  and  the  Native  Sone  of  thr 
Cioldrn  Wrat  frit  that  they  atrr  merely  doing  thrlr  patriotic  duty  by  removing  thr  Japanese  from  eonrty. 
Many  of  three  groupa  aupported  the  idra  of  not  only  removing  thr  lapanrar  from  the  Wrat  Coat  but  alao 
preventing  them  from  returning  once  thr  war  wee  over.  In  ehort,  the  World  War  It  Relocation  ail: 

Not  thr  product  of  wartime  hysteria;  It  waa  thr  logical  end-product,  thr  goal,  of  a  atrategy 
of  dominance  which  began  forty  y rare  earlirr  and  which  waa  cloerly  related  to  American 
dominance  in  the  Pacific. 

Just  at  the  Japanear  were  imported  to  Hawaii  and  California  on  the  hrrle  of  Chlnrer  exclusion,  the 
Filipinos  were  imported  to  Hawaii  and  the  mainland  of  the  United  Statea  aa  a  tourer  of  rhrap  labor  on 
thr  heel  a  of  the  Gentlemen's  Agreement  of  I  "»o7  which  rretncted  Japanrar  Immigration.  Thr  Philip¬ 
pines  were  acquired  by  virtue  of  outright  American  imperialiam  In  I H**H.  It  was  not  until  significant 
numbers  of  Filipinos  started  to  immigrate  to  thr  Wrat  Coast- -about  1  920- -that  Anti  •  Filipino  agitation 
brgan.  At  that  time  thrrr  was  Irgialation  in  Congrrsa  which  thrratrnrd  to  cut  off  thr  supply  of  <hrap 
labor  from  Meiico,  resulting  in  the  recruitment  of  Filipinos  by  the  agricultural  Industry.  Most  of  thr 
Filipinos  who  came  to  America  after  1920  were  young  n\alra  without  families.  They  were  restricted 
to  performing  menial  and  unskilled  lobe  at  very  low  sites,  under  the  control  of  employers  who  were 
oftrn  unscrupulous  and  overtly  racist.  The  Filipinos  encountered  many  of  the  same  harriers  aa  did  the 
Asian  Immigrants  who  preceded  them;  they  were  exploited  and  abused  and  economically  tied  to  agricul¬ 
ture.  The  labor  contractors  encouraged  gambling  to  keep  the  Filipinos  in  debt  and  enforce  their  eco¬ 
nomic  bondage. 

In  the  urban  centers  the  Filipinos  were  restricted  to  establishments  run  by  their  own  people  and 
were  held  in  contempt  by  many  individuals  and  organisations  in  the  larger  society.  For  example,  the 
U>»  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  described  the  Filipino  as  the  mo  at  worthless,  un»r  rup)j  lous, 
shiftless,  diseased,  semi -ha  rba  rians  that  ever  time  to  our  shores.  As  early  as  1929,  legislative 
attempts  were  made  to  tear  Immigration  from  the  Philippines.  Anti  -  Filipino  race  riots  occurred  in 
Yakima.  W  ashington  on  September  I  ■»,  19 2H,  and  other  riots  were  reported  in  Tulare,  California,  Hood 
River,  Oregan,  and  other  places  on  the  West  Coast. 

Prior  to  the  Philippine  Independence,  Filipinos  were  c  onsidered  wards  of  the  United  States 
government  and  under  certain  circumstances  had  the  status  of  American  cittern.  Technically 
however,  the  Filipino  was  neither  an  alien  nor  a  rltiren  and,  in  order  lo  prevent  free  immigration  to 
America  by  these  wards,  the  Philippines  were  granted  independence.  The  Tyding  a  -  Me -Duffle  Act  of 
1914  gave  the  Philippine  Islands  independence  and  an  immigration  quota  of  fifty  persona  per  year. 
Although  Filipinos  were  required  lo  register  as  aliens  under  the  Alien  Registration  Act  of  I  "MO.  mam 
of  them  were  drafted  during  World  War  H  and  fought  for  America  In  segregated  Filipino  battalions. 

Manuel  llauken  points  out  the  racist  exploitation  that  Filipino  immigrants  experienced: 

Where  is  the  heart  of  America’  I  am  one  of  many  thousands  of  young  men  born  under  the 
American  flag,  raised  as  a  loyal,  idealistic  American  under  your  promises  for  equality  for 
all  and  enticed  by  glowing  tales  of  educational  opportunities.  Once  here,  we  are  greeted 
only  by  gamblers  and  prostitutes,  taught  only  the  worst  In  your  clvili ration.  America  came 
to  us  with  bright -winged  promises  of  liberty,  equality,  fraternity.  What  has  become  of 
them’ 


THF  MYTH  OF  TIIF.  AMF.RICAN  DR  CAM-  -ASIAN  STY  LF. 

The  American  Dream  of  open  arcess  to  liberty  and  freedom  was  clearly  not  meant  to  apply  to 
Asians.  Unfortunately,  the  Asian  is  currently  a  very  Important  pawn’  in  the  racist  strategy  that  is 
on-going  in  the  United  States  today.  Racism  in  America  often  seeks  to  legitimate  Itself,  however, 
unsuccessfully,  by  holding  out  the  Asian  as  proof  that  democracy  and  equality  are  alive  and  well  in 
America  and  thereby  denying  the  existence  of  racial  problems.  Xlany  Asians  feel  that  they  occupy  the 
Statua  of  the  '  house  nigger  in  the  hierarchy  of  racism  In  America.  Alan  Nlahio  says  that  Asians  are  a 

highly  visible  ethnic  minority  that  has  made  it,  that  is,  he  has  worked  hard  and  has  not 
been  a  threat  to  the  F. stablishment.  As  a  result.  Orientals  are  often  used  as  a  buffer  hy 
the  Establishment  In  the  confrontation  between  racial  groups.  .  .  .  Itecause  Orientals  have 
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no  power  of  their  own.  they  feel  themselves  in  s  highly  vulnerable  position.  Hecause  of 
their  comfortable  economic  status.  Orientals  feel  that  they  must  defend  the  system.  They 
act  as  the  well  fed  house  boy  s  of  the  Kstabliehmrnt,  defending  the  plantation  front  the 
'  lowly"  field  slaves. 

The  Asian  who  is  caught  up  in  this  is  contributing  to  his  own  drmise,  but  it  is  the  major  responsibility 
of  the  larger  society  to  take  immediate  corrective  action. 

Yellow  is  not  white  and  white  is  not  right,  let  us  get  this  straight.  There  is  no  way  yellow  Is 
white.  Fvery  aspect  of  the  Asian  experience  bears  out  this  truth.  Appeasement  is  not  equal  participa¬ 
tion  in  our  society.  Tokeniani  is  not  and  leas  nevrr  been  equality.  Cultural  pluralism  has  Iceen  forced 
upon  Asians  and  ntany  Aslans  are  having  to  go  through  the  agonising  process  of  establishing  their  own 
personal  identities,  under  conditions  they  should  not  have  to  endure.  A  cry  lor  '  Yellow  Power  is  the 
cry  for  freedom  from  racial  oppression  through  the  (sower  of  consolidated  Yellow  people."  Howevrr. 
there  Is  of  course  no  complete  unanimity  of  sentiment,  and  there  are  many  unanswered  questions  for 
the  Asian  person,  and  for  some  the  major  problem  is  an  internal,  personal  one.  The  insidious  process 
of  pitting  one  ethnic  minority  against  another  is  for  many  Aslans  a  kind  of  malignant  tumor  that  nerds 
to  be  excised.  To  be  a  token"  and  a  pawn  in  this  society  as  a  marginal  nan  is  a  terrible  experi¬ 
ence  in  itself.  It  can  lie  a  terribly  painful,  mind  bending,  stress  producing  struggle,  agonising  over 
one's  identity  and  the  need  to  deal  with  the  feelings  produced.  The  crisis  for  identity  is  probably  exem¬ 
plified  by  the  many  programs  that  have  recently  been  established  for  Asian  Studies.  These  programs 
address  themselves  to  the  problems  of  Asian  persons  in  America  as  they  attempt  to  understand  more 
fully  their  own  unique  identity  and  the  nature  of  the  contribution  they  wish  to  make  to  American  society. 
This  is  a  particular  crisis  of  the  Asian  intrjlec  tual.  There  are  at  least  fifteen  Asian  Studies  jtro^rMn^0 
In  California  from  the  state  collegr  at  Dominqne*  Hills  south  of  lais  Angeles  to  the  state  college  at 
Sacramento  to  the  North.  The  courses  that  these  programs  offered  range  front  generalised  Asian- 
Amertran  courses,  such  as  A sian- American  Communities  and  the  Urban  Crisis,  to  more  ethnically 
specific  courses  such  as  The  Chinese  in  America,  The  Japanese-Ameriean:  A  Social  and  Psycho¬ 
logical  Profile,  and  t  ilipino  Community  Workshop.  These  Asian  Studies  Centers  have  recently  formed 
the  Asian  Studies  Central  which  will  help  coordinate  and  strengthen  the  various  Asian  studies  programs 
throughout  California,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  Nisei  (second  generation  Japanese)  ha d  their  own  way  of  coping  with  these  kinds  of  problems, 
and  their  efforts  were  mainly  focused  upon  nonviolent,  passive  methods  of  making  social  gains.  Part 
of  the  task  is  again  internal.  Stanford  Lyman  indicates  that  many  Japanese  chose  to  model  their 
behavior  after  the  samurai  who  had  strict  control  over  their  emotions.  As  a  result,  the  Nisei  became 
quite.  Self-controlled,  detached,  he  suppressed  emotions,  tensions  and  fears;  he  entered  into  situs  - 
tlons  but  did  not  become  a  part  of  them.  According  to  Dr,  l.yman,  this  style  of  accommodation  is 
becoming  a  "liability  In  our  society.  He  indicated  that  the  la.  k  of  expre  s  si  \  ene  $  s  on  the  part  of'the 
Nisei  stands  in  the  way  of  employment  advancement.  In  addition,  their  quiescence  tends  to  make  them 
conservative  and  increases  the  moral  dilemma  of  remaining  quiet  during  the  times  when  their  opinions 
should  be  made  known.  However,  the  Nisei's  values  and  methods  to  achieve  equality  in  American 
Society  are  no  longer  considered  to  be  effective  and  relevant  and  many  young  Aslans  feel  that  a  new 
pasture  must  be  taken  in  order  for  further  social  gains  to  lye  made. 

The  struggle  for  a  meaningful  identity  is  at  the  crux  of  the  Asian's  problem.  George  Woo  of  San 
Francisco  State  College  says  of  Asian  Studies; 

The  Idea  ...  Is  to  rediscover  our  identity  rather  than  to  merge  with  white  Anglo-Saxon 
Americans.  We  think  it  has  been  too  long  that  people  in  academic  circles  think  about  Asian 
Studies  stric  tly  in  terms  of  foreign  countries.  We  want  to  reclaim  America  In  terms  of  the 
Chinese,  Japanese  and  Filipino  In  America.  I’m  not  sure  present  studies  aren't  relevant 
but  they  don't  seem  to  involve  the  students.  Our  goal  Isn't  to  teach  people  to  be  Asian  experts 
but  to  prepare  them  to  go  back  to  their  communities  to  be  leaders. 

As  the  concept  of  the  Asian  identity  crystallises,  many  problems  become  more  apparent--'  The  lesson 
that  is  being  taught  to  the  Chinese  by  other  ethnic  groups  .in  the  United  States  is  very  clear.  To  become 
an  American,  the  Chinese  must  recognise  the  fact  that  hols  colored.  To  be  colored  is  to  be  taken  for 
a  black  man.  a  <  bican",  to  be  a  chink.  * 
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The  qvirdiun  o(  Identity  (or  Filipino*  in  even  more  complicated  by  the  (act  that  they  arr  not  neies- 
•artly  regarded  an  typti  al  Orientals'  and  certainly  not  Anglo. Caucasians.  In  some  instances, 

Filipinos  (ind  themselves  classified  as  Asians  and  at  other  time*  not,  Filipinos  are  not  classified  In 
population  and  census  data  as  Flltpino*  or  Asians  but  rather  by  Spanish  surnames  and  are  not  given 
appropriate  recognition.  It  seems  ap|>arent  that  Asians  sutler  the  disadvantage  o(  being  either  overly 
recognised  in  a  stereotyped,  stigmatised  way,  or  inadequately  recognised  a*  a  distinct  ethnic  group  in 
the  population. 

The  myth  o(  the  American  Dream  as  illustrated  by  the  Asian  experience  not  only  involve*  the 
problems  o(  identity  and  recognition  Imposed  by  the  majority  society  but  includes  the  myth  that  all 
Asian*  are  adluent.  Most  Asians  arr  believed  to  have  too  much  money  to  be  considered  in  the  poverty' 
category,  yet  many  live  In  extreme  poverty.  As  has  been  mentioned  earlier,  part  o(  the  Aslan  problem 
is  that  the  majority  of  society  believe*  that  Aslans  do  not  have  problems  and,  in  some  cases,  that 
Aslans  do  not  even  constitute  a  minority  group.  Although  there  arr  some  Asian*  who  (eel  that  they  do 
not  represent  a  disadvantaged  ethnic  minority,  it  is  my  opinion  that  most  Asians  would  agree  that  they 
are  not  only  a  minority  group,  but  suffer,  at  least  to  some  extent,  from  that  statu*  at  the  hand*  of  the 
racist  processes  in  this  country. 

Assimilation  is  not  desirable  to  all  Asians  and.  If  it  is  to  be  acceptable  at  all,  it  will  require 
mutual  acceptance  of  individual*  in  the  minority  and  majority  cultures.  That  has  not  happened  with 
Asians  and  1  do  not  think  it  will  until  society  can  look  at  an  Asian  person  and  not  have  Charlie  Chan, 
bucked- toothed-Kamlka sr  pilots.  Communists,  Korean  soldiers.  Madame  lluttrrfly,  Susy  Wong,  and 
the  like  triggered  instantaneously  in  their  minds, 

DO  ASIANS  HAVE  PROBLEMS’ 

Since  they  reached  America,  Asians  have  had  problem*  above  and  beyond  those  encountered  by 
Kuropean  immigrants.  The  Immigration  Act  of  IlfiS,  which  repraled  the  quota  system  based  on 
national  origin,  has  greatly  increased  the  number  of  new  Asian  immigrants  arriving  in  the  United 
State*.  These  new  immigrant*  have  great  difficulties  because  of  their  language  and  employment 
problem*.  Many  of  the  recent  immigrants  from  the  Philippines  are  professionals,  but.  due  to  tanguage 
difficulties  and  disc  rimination.  these  professionals  find  themselves  unemployed  or  relegated  to  lobs 
that  waste  their  talent  and  training.  Chinatown  in  San  Francisco  is  probably  one  of  the  worst  places  to 
live  In  the  United  States.  Its  population  density  fs  second  only  to  that  of  Manhattan.  Almost  70  percent 
of  it*  housing  is  substandard  -  -over  three  times  the  rate  for  the  rest  of  San  Francisco.  The  rate  of 
unemployment  among  Chinese  male  adults  in  the  are*  is  almost  twlre  the  city-wide  average.  The 
average  Chinese  person  over  D  years  of  age  living  in  Chinatown  has  less  than  two  years  of  formal 
education  as  compared  to  the  city-wide  average  of  over  twelve  years.  There  are  approximately 
),000  non-unlomsed  garment  worker*  in  Chinatown,  many  of  whom  work  ten  to  twelve  hours  a  day  for 
less  than  $1.00  an  hour.  In  DkO,  one-third  of  the  families  in  the  area  earned  less  than  $4,000  dollar* 
per  year.  Finally,  over  21  percent  of  the  death*  in  Chinatown  are  caused  hy  tuberculosis,  three  times 
the  rate  for  the  rest  of  the  city.  The  Incidence  of  suicide  is  very  high.  Though  the  statistics  are 
alarming,  they  do  not  begin  to  indicate  the  tragedy  of  the  human  experience*  that  go  on  day  by  day  under 
those  condition*.  The  problem*  of  San  Francisco’s  Chinatown  are  probably  applicable  to  the  China¬ 
towns  and  Little  Tokyo*  elsewhere.  Many  Asian*  are  poor.  Filiplnn*  have  the  lowest  annual  Income 
of  any  ethnic  group  in  California.  The  average  annual  income  of  about  ISO,  000  Filipinos  I*  $2.'>2S  as 
compared  with  $  t,  SSI  for  blacks,  $  t,  801  for  Chinese.  $  1,  Mu  for  Spani  »h  -  surname  per  sons.  $4,  18R 
for  Japanese,  and  $S,  100  for  Caucasians. 

Royal  M  nrales  points  nut  that  one  of  the  problems  of  the  Filipino  is  hi*  feeling  of  pride,  or  "hiya." 
A#  with  other  Asian  groups,  it  is  a  cultural  constraint  that  often  prevents  Asian*  from  seeking  aid  from 
social  services,  particularly  public  assistance.  The  Old  Timer*  in  the  Filipino  community  are  often 
In  great  need  for  t*ih|ir  assistance  through  Old  Age  Security  and  medical  benefit*  but  are  unaware  of 
resource*  or  are  hesitant  to  apply. 

Many  elderly  Aslan*  are  in  need  of  a  variety  of  social  service*.  The  International  Hotel  in  San 
Francisco,  where  many  elderly  Filipino*  reside,  is  an  example  of  one  of  the  most  acute  ci rrumstance* 
of  pnverty,  sickness,  landlord  abuse,  and  exploitation. 


I  hr  problems  of  youth  «rv  illustrated  by  the  growing  turmoil  in  S«n  Krancisco'i  Chinatown,  whrrr 
Chinrte  youth  Arc  not  only  rebelling  against  the  oppression  of  white  society,  but  also  against  the  older 
Chinese  generation.  Filipino  youth  have  a  tendency  to  drop  out  of  school  for  economic  and  other 
reasons  and  there  is  increasing  concern  about  the  rise  of  delinquent  gang  activity  and  drug  abuse. 

In  l«os  Angeles,  an  Asian  group  called  the  Yellow  brotherhood  (YBI  is  one  of  the  many  self-help, 
youth  or gani aations  that  has  emergrd  to  deal  with  the  current  problems  of  Asian  youth.  There  are 
nvany  Asian  groups  now  that  are  offering  youth  services,  but  the  YB  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  these  organi¬ 
sations  and  has  focused  much  of  its  attention  on  the  problems  of  drug  abuse  among  Asian  youth. 

Problems  in  getting  an  education  are  in«  reaaing  for  mi my  Asian  youth.  Recently  the  Kducational 
Opportunities  Program  has  emphasised  the  Asian  in  its  program  to  assist  students  who  have  the  desire 
and  motivation  to  continue  their  education  but  do  not  have  the  academic  standing  or  economic  resources 
to  do  so.  A  Filipino  or  ganiaation,  SIPA  (Search  to  Involve  Philippine  -Americans),  deals  with  helping 
Filipino  youth  with  the  basic  problems  of  education  and  socialisation.  SIPA  focuses  upon  community 
involvement  in  identifying  problems  and  finding  solutions  among  Filipinos,  youth  activities  and  leader¬ 
ship  training,  and  cultural  awareness. 

The  man y  problems  that  Asians  encounter  from  day  to  day  c  annot  be  enumerated  in  this  paper. 
However,  there  have  been  several  recent  issues  that  illustrate  the  many  years  in  which  Asians  encoun¬ 
tered  discrimination. 

The  local  welfare  department  in  lx>s  Angeles  negle»ted  and  overl<*oked,  Asian  client#  by  originally 
refusing  to  hire  an  Asian  Community  Uaison  Coordinator  and  an  appropriate  number  of  bilingual  Asian 
staff.  Under  pressure  from  Asians  in  the  community,  the  department  conceded  that  about  twenty 
bilingual  workers  were  needed  in  nine  district  offices  and  hired  an  Asian  Community  liaison  Coordi¬ 
nator.  The  I  .os  Angeles  Chinatown  area  was  also  denied  much-needed  psychiatric  services  by  a 
psychiatric  hospital  ad>acent  to  the  Chinese  community.  The  hospital  is  federally  funded  to  serve  the 
Chinese  people  but  it  has  refused  to  hire  bilingual  staff  so  their  services  would  !>e  made  available  to 
Chinatown.  The  hospital  is  being  sued  by  the  A  sian- American  Civil  Rights  Union.  In  anothrr  recent 
situation,  the  United  Way  agency  of  Ix>>  Angeles  has  denied  the  funding  request  of  the  Ja pane sr -Ameri  - 
can  Community  Services  agency  for  drug  abuse  prevention  progrsms.  The  Little  Tokyo  ( lx>s  Angelea! 
community  always  met  its  United  Wsy  quota  but  was  turned  down  in  one  of  its  initial  request#.  F  uture 
United  Way  fund  drives  appealing  to  all  Aslans  will  undoubtedly  lie  affected. 

Although  there  are  nuiny  or  gani  stations  that  have  been  formed  to  help  Anians,  the  organisation  that 
has  involved  the  most  Asian  social  workers  (both  Non-MSW  and  MSW  )  in  Southern  California  is  the 
A  sian- American  Social  Workers  (AASW*)  organisation  in  lx>a  Angeles.  AASW  was  formed  a  pproaimately 
two  years  ago  as  a  result  of  the  Title  II*  Internal  Sec  uritie  s  A*  t  is  sue  and  the  «  e  lehr  a  ted  case  of  lx>s 
Angeles  County  Coronor  Dr.  Thomas  Noguchi  who  was,  at  #hat  time,  in  the  process  of  being  removed 
from  his  job  by  county  officials  (he  was  later  fully  reinstated  with  all  charges  dropped).  AASW'  was 
formed  in  response  to  s  growing  awareness  of  the  Asian  people's  need  for  more  and  better  community 
services  of  all  kinds.  Some  of  the  organisation's  efforts  have  been  focused  upon  voluntary  community 
service,  but  much  of  its  input  has  been  in  terms  of  communication  action.  When  the  need  existed  to  have 
more  bilingual  Asian  social  workers  in  the  local  public  welfare  agency,  AASW  wn  the  principal  organi¬ 
sation  involved  in  seeing  that  the  changes  and  improvements  occurred.  In  addition.  AASW  wai  instru¬ 
mental  in  recruiting  Asian  students  for  graduate  social  work  programs  in  the  I  .os  Angeles  srea.  AASW 
has  worked  very  closely  with  social  service  agencies  such  as  the  lapane  se-Amerlcan  Community 
Services,  A  sian- American  Hard  Core,  Pioneer  Project  (Senior  Citirens  Club)  and  some  of  the  various 
Asian  Studies  Centers  in  the  I,os  Angeles  area,  that  are  supported  by  the  Asian  people.  AASW*  has 
worked  very  closely  with  the  Oriental  Service  Center  which  is  funded  via  the  local  OFO  office.  United 
W'ay,  and  the  Council  of  Oriental  Or  gani  rations.  The  Oriental  Service  Center  is  the  only  agency  in  t*os 
Angeles  that  has  bilingual  Chinese,  Filipino,  Japanese,  Korean,  and  Samoan  <  a seworker s.  The  growth 
of  AASW'  is  an  indication  of  the  increasing  awareness  on  the  part  of  Asian  social  workers  that  a  united 
effort  and  aggressive  action  is  required  to  help  individuals  effectively  as  »well  as  to  stimulate  systemic 
change  in  nvany  social  institutions.  J 

In  addition  to  the  pervasive  problems  precipitated  by  racial  discrimination,  traditional  Asian 
family  customs  are  being  lost  with  each  *u«  <  eerilng  generation.  The  «  ontinuing  flow  of  new  immigrants 
find  no  welcome  and  few  opportunity s  for  a  livelihood  due  to  language  and  educational  deficiencies. 
Problems  among  Asian  war  brides  are  on  the  increase  and  the  needs  of  Asian  senior  citirens  are 
among  the  most  critical. 
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IMPLICATIONS  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK  EDUCATION 


In  an  effort  to  get  •  ome  feedback  from  Aslans  regarding  the  Aslan  experience  and  its  implications 
for  social  work  education.  I  administered  a  written  questionnaire  schedule  to  a  small  group  of  potential 
Aslan  MSW  students,  first  and  second- year  MSW  students,  the  MSW  alumni.  Their  responses  in  part 
indicate  that  the  majority  of  students  and  alumni  agree  that  changes  need  to  be  made  in  order  to  make  a 
MSW  program  more  relevant  to  them  as  Asians.  The  first-year  MSW  students  most  wanted  change  to 
occur  in  terms  of  their  field  placements,  that  is,  the  arrangements  for  the  placements  and  their  satis¬ 
faction  with  the  experience,  more  effective  instructors,  and  a  more  relevant'  curriculum.  Second- 
year  MSW  students  wanted  changes  in  classes  that  they  considered  weak,  changes  in  poor'  faculty, 
and  more  emphasis  on  the  study  of  minorities.  The  alumni  group  expressed  the  desire  for  change  in 
terms  of  a  greater  emphasis  upon  ethnic  minorities,  a  flexible  program  that  would  allow  for  more 
innovation,  and  the  hiring  of  more  Asian  faculty.  I'he  respondents  who  felt  that  being  Asian  was  a 
hmdr ranee  during  the  MSW  program  pointed  out  that  stereotyping  was  the  main  problem.  The  majority 
of  both  students  and  alumni  felt  that  there  was  evidence  of  institutional  racism  in  their  programs 
because  of  the  schools'  lack  of  '  Concern'  for  ethnic  groups,  lack  of  awareness  of  Asian  community 
problems,  and  stereotyping  of  Asian  students.  When  MSW  students  and  the  alumni  were  asked  how 
significant  changes  could  best  be  achieved,  the  response  was  that  students  and  ethnic  communities 
would  have  to  organise  and  put  pressure  on  the  educslional  establishment.  The  acquisition  of  more 
Asian  faculty,  better  field  placements,  and  the  recruitment  of  more  Asian  graduate  students  were 
considered  important. 


WHERE  DO  WF.  BEGIN’ 

Initial  steps  in  the  direction  of  resolving  the  problems  of  ethnic  minorities  with  respect  to  social 
work  education  have  already  been  taken  in  some  instances.  However,  these  initial  steps  are  not  suffi¬ 
cient  because  the  needs  of  ethnic  minorities  sre  far  from  being  resolved,  even  in  terms  of  what  social 
work  education  Is  potentially  able  to  do  in  that  regard.  It  is  Important  to  bear  In  mind  that  in  order 
to  be  realistic,  we  have  to  judge  our  accomplishments  not  on  the  hssis  of  how  much  we  have  done  rela¬ 
tive  to  what  has  been  done  before  or  what  has  been  done  by  others,  but  rather  by  the  extent  to  which  the 
actual  needs  are  being  met.  Coming  to  grip,  with  the  problem,  of  ethnic  minorities  is  going  to  mean 
radical  change  for  CSWF.  and  Schools  of  Social  work.  It  may  mean  that  vested  interests  in  projects, 
specific  curriculum  content,  and  that  the  jobs  of  certain  faculty  members  have  to  be  eliminated  In  order 
to  make  way  for  these  .hangea.  Unless  the  necessary  sacrifices  and  commitments  to  the  effort  of 
ameliorating  racism  can  be  made,  social  work  education  will  clearly  be  part  of  the  problem  rather  than 
part  of  the  solution.  Many  Aslans  are  very  impatient  with  unresponsive  social  Institutions  and  If  they 
cannot  get  the  quality  education  they  want  from  social  work,  they  will  get  It  somewhere  else.  I  believe 
It  Is  on  this  pivotal  issue  of  ethnic  minorities  that  the  soul'  of  social  work  and  social  work  education 
hinges.  It  Is  the  ethics,  values,  and  integrity  of  social  work  that  Is  at  stake  in  this  single  issue. 

Loren  F.iseley,  the  eminent  scholar  and  educator,  said  that  The  educator  can  be  the  withholder 
as  well  as  the  giver  of  life.”  Let  us  see  how  much  individual  social  work  educators  can  give  by  their 
personal  commitment  to  human  welfare  in  the  fight  against  institutional  racism.  Personal  commitment 
to  this  end  demonstrated  by  their  support  of  the  Asian  cause,  as  well  as  the  cause  of  all  other  ethnic 
minorities,  is  presently  the  most  significant  step  that  can  be  taken  toward  the  realisation  of  the  goals 
of  social  work  education.  In  doing  so.  social  work  education  will  have  contributed  meaningfully  to  the 
prevention  of  acute  and  potentially  explosive  social  conditions  among  Asians,  and  racial  tranquility 
among  all  Americans,  if  not  it  will  have  failed  to  live  up  to  the  values  and  ethics  on  which  It  was 
founHfd. 
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THE  HOSTAGE  JAPANESE 


"No  Quettlon  of  our  time,  wrote  Frederick  McCormick  in  The  Mnui  e  of  ( I**  I  7),  "nn  vie 

In  importance  with  that  of  the  contact  of  alien  rate*  and  lyetema  on  the  Pacific  Slope.  It  ie,  more  than 
anything  elae,  an  indication  of  the  swift  development  of  the  Pacific."  The  principal  area  of  contact  waa 
in  California.  In  Hawaii  people  (ante  together  l>ut  ayatema  did  not  collide ;  competition  took  place  hut 
under  circumatancea  in  which  the  Anglo-Ame ricana  were  an  alien  minority  for  rtcany  yeara.  The 
tenakona  that  developed  in  California  repreaented  aharp  and  haaic  conflicta  and  the  pattern  of  relation- 
ahipa  that  emerged  there  foreahadownl  the  emergence  of  a  almilar  pattern  in  Oregon  and  Washington, 
in  Alaaka  and  Peru.  Indeed  the  courae  of  evrnta  in  California  from  an  early  date  waa  widely  and  cor¬ 
rectly  Interpreted  aa  foreshadowing  a  future  conflict  between  the  Unltrd  Statea  and  Japan. 

THE  TIME  AND  THE  PEACE 

Although  Commodore  Perry  liked  to  think  of  hia  expedition  to  Japan  aa  being  the  completion  of  the 
voyage  of  Columbua,  It  merely  repreaented  the  reaumption  of  an  early  relationahip.  Aa  tradera  in  the 
South  Pacific,  the  Japaneae  had  come  in  contact  with  the  Spaniarda  from  the  New  World  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  aixteenth  century.  Japaneae  embaaatra  had  proceeded  to  Mexico  in  1610  to  atudy  the  condt- 
tiona  of  trade.  The  Mayflower  had  not  yet  arrived  and  the  hack  door  to  the  North  American  continent 
waa  wide  open,  but  t^c  Japanese  withdrew  in  1618  to  a  seclusion  that  prevailed  until  Perry'*  visit  in 
1884.  Japaneae  castaways,  however,  had  reached  our  shores  before  diplomatic  relations  were  estab¬ 
lished  between  Japan  and  the  United  States.  Commodore  Perry's  interpreter  owed  hia  knowledge  of 
Japaneae  to  a  castaway  named  Sentaro  who  was  a  member  of  the  expedition. 

The  event  that  unlocked  the  doors  of  Japan  was.  of  course,  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California. 

The  letter  that  Perry  carried  to  Japan  stated  that  ".  .  .  California  produces  about  sixty  millions  of 
dollars  in  gold  every  year,  besides  silver,  quicksilver,  precious  stones,  and  many  other  valuable 
articles"  —  new  wealth  which,  as  President  Fillmore  explained,  we  were  eager  to  use  as  the  basis  of 
trade.  The  rapidly  developing  clipper  trade  also  made  it  imperative  that  our  ahipa  put  in  at  Japanese 
porta  for  repairs  and  provisions.  In  fart  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  and  the  opening  of  Japan 
to  Occidental  influences  were  historically  simultaneous  and  closely  relatrd  events. 

Historically  Japan  had  been  oppoaed  to  the  emigration  of  its  people;  from  1618  to  1864  emigration 
had  been  punishable  by  death.  In  the  same  period,  also,  the  building  of  oceangoing  boats  had  been 
forbidden  by  imperial  decree  to  make  certain  that  Japan  preserved  her  policy  of  Isolation.  The  policy 
was  finally  reversed  at  the  behest  of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters  Association  in  1884  and  the  Japanese 
began  to  migrate,  first  to  Hawaii,  and  later  to  Canada,  the  United  Statea,  and  South  America.  Ily  I8<*0 
there  were  itO  1*»  Japaneae  in  the  United  States  and  by  1900  the  number  has  increased  to  24.216  and  by 
ItlO  to  72,  187.  The  first  Japanese  immigrants  in  California  came  by  way  of  Hawaii,  but  after  a  few 
yeara  many  came  directly  from  Japan. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  immigrant  group  ever  settled  in  America  under  more  unfavorable  international 
circumstances  than  those  which  attended  the  settlement  of  the  lapanese  In  California.  Immigrants 
began  to  arrive  In  large  number*  at  precisely  the  moment  when  Japan  began  to  loom  large  a*  a  great 
power  In  the  Pacific.  Japanese  Immigration,  therefore,  came  to  be  associated  with  the  rise  of 
Japanese  nationalism.  Rapidly  developing  a  great-power  complex.  Japan  was  quick  to  resent  discrimi¬ 
nation  against  its  national*  on  the  Weal  Coast  of  the  United  Stales.  To  the  Californians,  on  the  other 
hand,  these  nationals  appeared  a*  the  spearhead  of  an  actual  invasion  and  this  uneasiness  steadily 
Increased  aa  Japaneae  nationalism  became  more  aggressive.  Over  a  period  of  veers,  moreover, 
Japaneae  militarists  cleverly  exploited  the  discrimination  against  lapanese  Immigrant*  in  California 
for  domestic  political  purpose*. 

If  Japaneae  immigration  was  badly  timed,  its  direction  was  still  more  unfortunate.  Out  of  126,  947 
Japaneae  in  the  United  States  in  1940,  112,  181  resided  In  Oregon.  Washington,  and  California  (99,  &  pr  r 
cent  of  the  total!.  Of  those  on  the  West  Coast,  91,717,  or  7  1.  8  pe r  c e nt ,  re  sided  in  California ;  in  fact 
the  concentration  of  Japanese  in  California,  and  within  one  are*  of  the  state  U-o*  Angeles  Countyl,  had 
steadily  Increased  over  a  period  of  year*.  In  1900  California  was  primarily  rural;  it*  institution*  were 
newly  formed  and  hastily  conceived.  It*  aocial  heritage  was  largely  that  of  a  mining  frontier;  and  its 
population  exhibited  many  evidence*  of  the  insecurity  which  seem*  to  beset  marginal  or  peripheral 
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area*  of  settlement.  Whrrr  there  is  a  rapidly  expanding  population,  writes  Dr.  Forrest  E. 
l  a Vlulette,  with  no  established  social  organisation  for  distributing  economic  gain,  the  atruggle  for 
politic a l  control,  for  economic  power,  and  for  social  prestige  aoon  gives  rise  to  individual  feelings  of 
not  getting  one's  share,  of  having  to  watch  carefully  'the  other  fellow'  and  other  groups."  Paradoxi¬ 
cally  it  is  the  peripheral  frontier  province,  not  the  established  and  crowded  center  of  population,  that 
seems  to  be  moat  susceptible  to  the  disease  of  xenophobia. 

Almost  from  the  moment  of  their  arrival,  the  JafMnese  were  <  aught  in  the  crossfire  of  previous 
anti -Oriental  agitations.  Racial  myths  and  ideologies  dating  from  earlier  agitations  were  quickly 
extended  to  then*.  The  forces,  writes  Ruth  E.  McKee,  that  had  accomplished  the  exclusion  of  the 
Chinese  had  developed  legends,  techniques,  and  arguments  which  with  little  editing  could  he  turned 
against  the  Japanese.  Politicians  and  pressure  groups  had  served  their  apprenticeship  in  the  anti- 
Chinese  crusade.  By  the  turn  of  the  century  these  veterans  were  ready  to  launch  a  new  offensive." 

And  no  sooner  had  the  Japanese  arrived  in  California  than  the  first  tensions  appeared  in  the  relations 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States.  From  1900  to  1941,  Japanese  immigrants  in  Californis  were  in 
effect  hostages  or  pawns  in  a  great-power  competition  for  the  dominance  of  the  Pacific,  a  vast  area  of 
which  California  was  hut  a  province. 

Although  agitation  against  the  Japanese  dated  almost  from  the  moment  of  their  arrival- -the  first 
anti  -  Japane  se  mass  meeting  was  held  in  San  Francisco  on  May  7,  I900--it  should  he  noted  that  racial 
and  cultural  differences  did  not  produce  hostile  attitudes  in  the  first  meetings  between  Japanese  and 
Americana.  Actually  the  Japanese  castaway  a- -the  first  Japanese  to  reach  Amertc  a  - -we  re  petted  and 
exhibited  and  made  much  of.  A  child  castaway,  liikoan  liamada.  became  a  protege  of  the  collector  of 
custom*  at  San  Francisco  and  was  presented  to  President  Pierce  who  offered  him  an  appointment  to 
West  Point.  Under  the  name  of  Joseph  Heco,  liamada  acquired  citisenship  by  natura  li  ration  on  June 
10,  1858 --proof  that  officials  did  not  then  regard  Japanese  blood  as  a  har  to  natura  li  ration.  The 
friendly  reception  given  these  first  Japanese  arrivals  completely  helies  the  notion  that  racial  and  cul¬ 
tural  differences  are  in  themselves  a  source  of  conflict.  The  plain  fact  is  that  when  they  begin  to  arrive 
in  California  in  significant  numbers,  the  Japanese  were  quickly  drawn  into  a  vacuum  which  then  existed 
in  the  labor  market.  As  long  as  they  filled  this  vacuum,  they  were  welcomed  even  by  the  racists;  the 
trouble  began  when  these  perverse  Orlentat  immigrant*  began  to  act  like  other  immigrants  and  sought 
to  prove  their  lot. 

YEARS  OF  THE  YELLOW  PERIL 

The  California  -  Japane  «e  War  began  on  February  21,  l90S--on  the  eve  of  the  siege  of  Mukden-* 
when  the  San  Francisco  Chronical  published  the  first  of  a  sensational  series  of  articles  on  the  Japanese 
in  California.  It  should  he  noted,  however,  that  the  hostile  sentiment  which  these  articles  reflected 
was  not  entirely  restricted  to  California,  all  America  began  to  he  apprehensive  about  Japan  after  the 
Ruaso- Japaneae  War.  With  the  appearance  of  the  Chronical  articles,  which  were  widely  interpreted  as 
the  opening  blast  in  a  general  campaign,  both  houses  of  the  California  legislature  unanimously  adopted 
a  resolution  urging  Congress  to  exclude  the  Japanese,  lly  this  time,  the  Chinese  had  already  been 
excluded  so  that  the  anti -Orients l  sentiment  could  he  shifted  exclusively  to  the  Japanese.  '  The 
Chinese,  the  Chronical  has  observed,  are  faithful  laborers  and  do  not  buy  land.  The  Japanese  are 
unfaithful  laborers  and  do  buy  land.  At  the  outset,  however,  Californians  were  by  no  means  united  in 
their  opposition  to  Japanese  immigration.  The  large  farmers  welcomed  Japanese  immigration:  the 
businessmen  generally  approved  of  it;  and  the  agitation  stemmed  pretty  largely  from  the  trade-unions 
and  the  chronic  antf -Orienta  I  elements. 

In  the  fall  of  1 90b,  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education* -the  city  administration  was  then  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Union  tabor  Party -- suddenly  decided  to  enforce  an  ordinance,  adopted  the  previous  year, 
calling  for  the  segregation  of  Oriental  children  in  a  separate  school.  At  that  time  there  were  only  93 
Japanese  children  of  school  age  in  San  Francisco,  which  had  a  school  population  of  25,000.  Indeed  the 
sponsors  of  the  action  never  bothered  to  conceal  the  fact  that  their  real  Intention  was  to  launch  an  agita¬ 
tion  which  would  culminate  in  the  exclusion  of  further  Japanese  immigration.  A  minor  motivation  was 
also  to  be  found  in  the  desire  of  Mayor  Eugene  E.  Schmitt  to  divert  public  attention  from  his  notori¬ 
ously  corrupt  administration;  he  was  indicted  almost  simultaneously  with  the  derision  of  the  School 
Board  to  enforce  the  ordinance. 


I"  tho  cont«*t  of  event.,  the  School  Board*.  action  wa.  highly,  and  intentionally,  provocative. 
rZ",  d*l,Ur‘  *letor*™  *•  Rua.o-J.pane.e  War  and.  a  fa*  month.  earUer.  had  con- 

wlrd  ol  5?  «*tr.V°  s  re“r  s'n  Fr*ncUco  in  ,hp  **  ***  ••'•«*«***  .„d  uf  apm.  .«. 

£d«i  „  W  M°°  u  o  *C'r  ‘OU  'd  °"  *  W*V*  °'  r*"n‘—»‘  Prote.t.  ware  promptly 

lodged  in  Washington  and  Pra.ldant  Theodore  Rooaevell.  denouncing  the  ordinance  a.  wicked  .baurd- 

***  A,,orn«V  General  to  bring  auit  in  the  court,  to  enjoin  it.  enforcement.  The  ault  never 
cam.  to  trial  however  for  on  March  14.  1907.  Pra.ldant  Roo.evel,  a„.p,>ed  further  J.pane.e  immi¬ 
gration  from  Mexico,  Canada,  and  Hawaii  by  executive  order  and,  at  the  a.m,  time,  negotiated  the 
Gent  toman  a  Agreement.  Appe.aed  by  the.a  action.,  the  San  Franci.co  School  Board  agreed  not  to 
enforce  the  ordinance. 

wa.  ^r.V.dlr.K*  V*  Sch001  B.‘>*rd  lnr‘<,rn,  ‘n  Congrea.  revealed  ho*  clo.ely  the  J.pane.e  que.tlon 
*aa  related  to  the  Negro  queatlon.  By  and  targe,  Southe  rn  umatori  end  congrr aimrn  were  in  vomptete 

M ,  . . .  ,* 

alifornt.  in  oppo.ltion  to  mixed  achoota.  I  at.nd  with  Californian,  in  favor  of  the  proportion  that  we 

*nd  vl"'‘UMr  p°puu,‘°n  °f  «Mt.  p*°p«* th,  Republic.  A. .  m.„er  <>f  uc. 

ordinance  K  "V  ^  1°  J“Ck  d<’W"  'h'  'Utt'  *°  rn(oln  '"freemen!  of  the  San  Franci.co 

ordinance  bec.ua.  he  diacovered.  flrat.  that  Congrea.  would  not  aupport  him.  and.  aecond,  that  the 

STL-  |C‘,l0n*  nU,U,V‘n*  ,hr  ClvU  W‘r  *"''ndn>ent.  to  the  Con.titutlon  had  nude  it  Impoa. 

.In.  in  ciu'fordV  *°Vernn’rn*  *°  Pr°'"‘  'hr  "<*  “"'V  J.pane.e  alien,  but  of  J.pane.e  citl- 

The  Ink  ...  hardly  dry  on  the  aignatu rea  to  the  Gentlemen*.  Agreement  when  the  California  racial, 
began  .creaming  about  one  major  loophole:  the  Importation  of  ao-called  J.pane.e  picture  bride. 

enter*.  Z7  'b  ,d  ?"*  rC,ld'n‘  P"l~Uti„n  in  1900.  but.  .ince  women  could 

A  .  the^ex'r  Mo  .  ",  Agreen.ent,  the  number  rapidly  Increa.ed  after  1907. 

the  number  f  ..  hi  ^  °'  b*U"r- "'••»«*  up  14  per  cent  of  the  population  by  1420- 

the  number  of  native -born  f.pane.e  children  naturally  increa.ed.  a  clrcum.tance  which  filled  the 
Californian,  with  fear  and  foreboding.  Seeing  that  the  .Utu.  quo  achieved  by  the  Gentlemen*.  Agree, 
dlnv  TVs  *  re  .blent  J.pane.e  volunta  rily  petitioned  the  J.pane.e  government  ,o 

P*rPOKr”  i°  And  F*bn*rp  1920.  Japan  actually  .topped  the  l..uance 

h  pa.. porta,  but  Congre...  influenced  by  the  po.twar  race  riot,  and  the  rl.e  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
went  ahead  and  adopted  the  Kxclu.ton.ry  Immigration  Act  of  1924  which  barred  further  J.pane.e  imml- 
gration  The  adoption  of  «hl.  . . .  interpreted  In  lap . piece  of  warlike  proC^I. 

de.oW  nd£°^*.**i  dld  Wh'"  J*P“n  ***  •u,,“r‘n«  ,roni  »h*  Tokyo  earthquake  and  fire.  It 

deeply  and  endurlngly  reaented.  ...... 

org«rr,eTlliIlr,.0nd<,t!.7H,K'  “V'”'  ,hP  had  »~*n  largely  apon.ored  and  directed  by 

H  .  ,  '  C  Z"  *,niCd  **  dMV,n*  ,hC  ‘m"'1*'*"1*  Iron:  the  «  Hie.  and  town..  By  1910  ,h|. 
the  J.«n  ,  T  T  lY  Mrhir'rri-  Thc  "*«  »*••'  *n  ‘h-  -«IUtlon  c„„.|.,ed  of  an  effort  to  drive 
X  nrVT  .*  ?  *  V  "*‘r'***rv  PW*«wU«lon  to  driving  them  from  California,  and  of  cour.e 

Land  Act  m  141  t  .7.  *r“  A‘  P*r*  ‘hr  California  legU|a„ire  adopted  an  Allen 

Un  Act  in  911  over  the  prote.t.  .nd  plea,  of  Secretary  of  State  Bryan,  who  had  come  to  Sacramento 

to  urge  a  policy  of  caution  and  moderation.  A.  the  flr.t  official  dlac rlmlnation  ag.m.t  the  lapanr.e  In 
C  alifornla.  the  art  touched  off  a  wave  of  popular  prote.t  in  Japan. 

in  C.rS7ornniaW."ndH,hWV  ’***"* *'  »^UHon  -«^rwh„:  there  wa,  .  .erlou.  labor  ahort.ge 

in  California  and  the  J.pane.e  were  our  aide..  But  the  moment  the  Treaty  of  Ver.allle.  wa.  .l.ned 

China  7nd  £*"?**"*»  tn  Provoked  by  J.pane.e  aggre.alon  In  Korea.  Siberia. 

China,  and  Shan  ung.  engulfed  the  Mate.  In  1920  a  new  and  far  more  .evere  Allen  [.and  Act  wa. 

^o£lJ  it!  w"  *  *>’P',Ur  vn‘r  of  hbg.dSl  to  222.089.  ,lm,Ur  act.  were  aoon 

MexUo  T^AU  7’  TaT'  "*•  C°,<"*‘,°*  ^laware.  Nebra.ka,  Tex...  Idaho,  and  New 

T  A  c?  1*"™  *°  *',rn  ,hp  ‘"‘erpret.tlon  of  the  key  phra.e,  alien. 

c!  Phr**'  ‘nC,“Hr''  confirmed  by  the  decl.lon  of  the 

.vjprtme  l-ourt  in  the  Ummu  Owwa  HrrMrH  on  November  1  \  TKi.  . . . 

led  *°  *h«  of  the  ..me  phraae  in  the  Fxrlualonary  Immigration  Act  of  1924,  the  p.a.agC  of  "which r" 
inZ  T,  f  U"r  ""d  J*P“n  ^  hMnfc  **r-  W'*h  ‘—igr.tion  .uapended.  the^e  w^.^ll 
be  dl.mZd  T'V  a  V  ;  W‘*h  'h#  S,nn-'*P*"-'  W«r  I"  1917  the  old  f.ultllne  began  to 

the  i  n  .  r  X  2  r  *,UC,<  Pr‘rl  "* rh°r •  ‘he  J.pane.e  minority  wa.  removed  by 

th  military  from  the  Weal  Co. at -which  had  been  the  goal  of  the  antl.J.pane.e  force,  for  nearly  forty 


During  thta  long  agitation,  a'  sharply  rttlwd  Japanese  stereotype  hid  been  given  wide  currency.  It 
was  (torn  the  School  Hoard  incident  that  Wallace  Irwtn  received  the  Inspiration  (or  hie  popular  liition 
about  llashtmur*  Togo- •  Letter  a  ol  a  Japanese  Schoolboy  (19091.  In  these  letters,  first  published  in 
Collier's,  the  Jap  stereotype  was  first  clearly  outlined!  the  bui  k -toothed,  bespectacled,  wordy, 
arrogant,  dishonest  trickster  who  Uter  became  a  well-known  figure  in  the  comic  strips  and  pulp  maga> 
sines  and  motion  pictures.  Two  novels  were  planned  and  used  as  part  of  the  postwar  campaign  against 
the  Japanese,  namely.  Seed  of  the  Sun  (1921)  by  Walla,  e  Jrwtn  and  The  Pride  of  I'alomar  (t921i  by 
Peter  t».  Kyne.  Serialised  in  mass  circulation  mags  sines,  both  novels  were  long  in  active  demand,  in 
book  form,  in  CslifornU  public  libraries.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt.  Jr.,  sent  copies  of  the  Kyne  novel  to 
a  list  of  important  Americans  and  published  their  responses  in  a  pamphlet  rntttled.  The  Verdict  of 
Public  Opinion  of  the  Ja  pane  se  -  Amc  etc  an  Question.  Ths  Kyne  novel,  in.  tdrntally,  was  leased  on  a 
racist  tract  written  by  Monlaville  f  lower s- - The  Japanese  Conquest  of  American  Opinion  <|9|7l-.and 
was  dedicated  to  Mr.  flowers.  Mow  about  John  Chinaman  a  character  asks  the  hero  of  the  Kyne 
novel.  Oh.  a  Chinaman  Is  different.  He’s  a  regular  felluw-.he  appreciates  ths  sanity  uf  our  position. .  . 
John  Chinaman. . .  realises. .  .  that  he  is  not  assimilable  with  us.  or  we  with  him.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Kyne's  fixation  about  racial  differences  stemmed  from  an  early  Interest  in  the  work  of  Gregor 
Mendel:  indeed  he  once  wrote  a  Mendellan  novel. 

Trained  hatreds,  as  Josiah  Royre  once  observed,  are  particularly  pathetic  and  peculiarly 
deceitful.  By  1920  the  Californians  had  been  thoroughly  trained  in  hatred  of  the  Japanese  and  other 
Oriental  people.  Charges  advanced  against  the  (  hlneee  In  Id76--when  the  first  c.ongrrsaional  com¬ 
mittee  to  inquire  into  Oriental  immigration  visited  the  Coast.-were  dogmatically  repealed  in  every 
subsequent  inve stlgation  and  applied,  almost  rttualistically.  to  the  Japanese.  For  seventy-five  years, 
as  Dr.  Charles  N.  Reynolds  has  pointed  out.  the  people  of  California  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  racial 
consciousness.  Surveying  the  files  of  one  small-town  California  newspaper.  Dr.  Reynolds  found  2*T7 
news  items  about  the  Japanese,  touting  about  20.  4St  Inches  of  spate,  most  of  which  reflected  irrita¬ 
tion  verging  on  hostility.  He  also  found  that  the  peaks  ol  anti -Japs  ne  ae  publl.  Ity  c  or  related  with 
election  years.  The  almost  complete  disappearance  of  unfavorable  news  In  the  breaks  between  high 
levels,  he  writes,  is  eloquent  proof  of  the  (tettm-ua  character  of  the  anti- Japanese  move  met*.  When 
a  majority  is  attempting  to  subordinate  a  trading  as  distinguished  from  s  working  minority  - -and  the 
Japanese,  like  the  Jews,  are  essentially  a  middle-class  or  trading  ml  nor  ity --much  more  emphasis 
must  hr  placed  on  agitation  since  the  agility  of  the  minority  constantly  threatens  to  upset  the  strategy 
of  4on^n«nc«. 

Every  disturbance  in  relations  between  Japan  and  the  Tnited  Mate#  only  further  disturbed  the  reU- 
tiona  between  Japanear  and  non-Japwnese  in  California,  and.  conversely,  every  incident  in  Callfornls 
only  com  plicated  the  inter  national  situation.  Thus,  as  Ruth  Fowler  has  observed.  California  residents 
g radically  found  oppoaltlon  to  the  Japanese  sn  ever-present  Issue,  being  applied  to  almost  all  their 
political,  social,  and  economic  problems.  .  .  II  colored  every  direct  end  indirect  ronUct  that  they  had 
wtth  the  Japanese.  Caught  in  this  continuous  crossfire,  the  resident  Japanese  were  the  first  casual¬ 
ties  on  the  mainland  of  the  real  war  between  Japan  and  the  United  States  which  tiegan  on  December  i, 
|9gi.  Viewing  thla  forty-yeer  egttstton  in  retrospect,  one  can  only  marvel  at  the  remarkable  advsncee 
which  the  Japanese  had  made. 


ASMMM.ATION!  CAUFORNLA  STYI-F 

The  early  Japanese  immigrants  to  the  West  Coast  were  young,  unmarried  men.  in  their  beel 
working  yeara.  who  rame  to  this  country  not  as  religious  or  political  refugees  hut  at  hard-working 
Immigrant#  anxious  to  better  their  condition.  The  children  of  Japanese  peasants,  they  were  accustomed 
to  the  Intensive  rultivstion  of  exceedingly  «null  farms;  Indeed  they  might  best  be  described  as  experts 
in  miniature  farming.  Those  who  came  from  urban  areas  were  principally  !be  sons  of  shopkeepers. 

The  Californians  regarded  Japanese  imml graMon  as  a  planned  Invaelon  or  Infiltration  bul  11  was  trivially 
stimulated,  more  than  anything  else,  by  the  rapid  urbanisation  of  Japanese  society. 

Most  of  the  immigrants  had  the  equivalent  of  an  eighth-grade  education.  Showing  from  the  oulsel 
a  great  eagerneaa  to  adopt  American  waya,  they  quickly  donned  American-made  clothea;  cul  their  hair 
like  Americana,  used  American  furnishings  and  gadgets  in  their  homes;  and  tried  to  art--often  to  the 
point  of  caricature- -like  Americans.  Many  of  them  even  changed  their  religious  affiliations;  for 
example,  the  chruches  were  making  converts  lo  Christianity  at  the  rate  of  five  hundred  s  year  In 
California  in  19|4.  There  waa  no  crime  problem  among  Ihe  Japanese;  they  paid  their  hills;  and  they 


I  It 


looked  after  those  o(  thetr  kind  who  were  In  need.  The  C«  Ufornie  -  borne  generation  even  showed 
evidence  of  biological  adaptation:  the  children  were  taller,  larger,  and  heavier  than  those  born  in  Japan 
and  the  shape  of  their  mouths,  due  to  better  dental  isre,  was  different.  In  short  if  rapidity  of  cultural 
assimilation  Is  the  test  of  good  immigration  stock,  then  the  Japanese  were  model  Immigrants. 

Only  recently  released  from  the  rigid  class  demarcations  of  a  feudal  society,  the  Japanese  Immi¬ 
grants  tended  to  place  a  premium  upon  success  in  the  struggle  for  position  and  status.  It  is  as  though,' 
writes  Helen  hlrara,  while  living  in  Japan,  repressed  in  their  small  Islands,  crowded  for  space,  fed 
on  a  limited  diet,  breathing  a  thick  steamy  vapor,  they  have  become  dosed  In  on  themselves  like  a 
bulb,  the  life-germ  dormant,  so  that  when  they  are  Ireed  from  the  special  and  peculiar  conditions  of 
their  own  land,  take  out  Into  the  full  sun  and  crisp  air,  given  proper  nourishment,  they  develop  with 
astonishing  swiftness."  ftut,  as  might  be  esperted,  it  was  precisely  the  remarkable  adaptability  of  the 
Ja  psnese-  •  resembling  a  similar  Jewish  adapts  billty  . -which  militated  against  them  In  California,  where 
they  were  damned  because  they  were  too  energetic.  Industrious,  and  adaptable.  In  part  this  superior 
adaptability  reflects  the  extent  to  which  the  Japanese,  like  the  Jews,  were  organised  for  ro-oprrativr 
action.  '  Precisely  because  of  their  historical  traits  of  allegiance  and  organisation,"  wrote  Or.  R .  F, 
Park,  the  Japanese  are  capable  of  transforming  their  lives  and  practices  more  rapidly  than  any  other 
group.  .  .  .  They  are  inclined  to  make  more  far-going  concessions  than  other  groups  In  order  to 
overcome  American  prejudice  and  secure  status  here,  .  ,  .  Whether  »r  like  them  or  not,  no  other 
foreign-language  group  Is  so  completely  and  intelligently  organised  to  control  its  members,  and  no 
other  group  has  at  all  equaled  them  in  the  wo r I  of  accommodating  themselves  to  alien  >  onditions. 

Like  the  Jews,  the  Japanese  were  too  well  organised  and  too  adaptable;  their  succ  ess  constantly  Incited 
envy  and  hostility.  Indeed  the  Japanese  must  have  concluded  that  prejudice  Is  essentially  racial  since. 

In  all  other  respects,  they  had  so  completely  demonstrated  their  rapacity  for  assimilation. 

The  first  major  occupations  of  the  Japanese  In  California  were  In  railroad  construction  and  mainte¬ 
nance.  as  migratory  auger  -beet  worker  s  on  la  rge -  sc  ale  larms;  and  In  the  hop  fields.  F rom  the se  three 
basic  employments,  they  gradually  found  their  way  Into  other  types  of  seasonal  work,  principally  in 
agriculture.  In  most  cases,  they  began  at  somewhat  lower  wage  rates  than  other  groups  (after  all  they 
were  the  most  recent  immigrants!,  but  as  more  and  more  Japanese  concentrated  ins  particular  occu¬ 
pation.  they  were  quick  to  organise  end  to  demand  higher  wages.  Although  excluded  from  trade. unions, 
they  had  associations  which  functioned.  In  m any  respects,  as  collective  hargstning  agencies.  Kept  out 
of  urban  labor  markets  by  the  trade-unions,  the  lapanese  concentrated  in  seasonal  agricultural  work, 
gradually  taking  over  types  of  work  formerly  performed  by  Mexicans  and  Chinese. 

Wee#  rates  prevail  In  many  seasonal  agricultural  operations  end  the  Japanese,  by  reason  of  their 
skill,  diligence,  and  organisation,  were  often  able  to  turn  these  rates  to  their  advantage.  Quite  gradu¬ 
ally.  therefore,  they  began  to  leave  farm  employment,  after  a  season  or  two,  for  tenant  farming  on 
shares,  often  for  their  former  employers.  The  next  step,  of  course,  was  the  substitution  of  a  cash 
rental  which  often  became  the  down  payment  on  the  purchase  price  of  a  snail  acreage,  for  example, 
between  |9|0  and  HJO  the  acreage  of  Japanese-operated  farms  more  than  douhled.  As  the  number  of 
Japanese  farmers  Increased,  the  number  of  Japanese  employed  on  tapanr se -owned  farms  also 
Increased,  thereby  decreasing  the  availability  of  Japanese  as  general  farm  laborers  on  Caucasian- 
operated  farms.  Thus  by  1020  the  Japanese  had  been  written  off  as  of  no  appreciable  value  as  a  source 
of  farm  labor  for  the  American  farmer.  The  general  upward  mobility  of  the  Japanese  - -from  laborer 
to  tenant  to  owne  r  -  -  i  s  what  Incited  the  opposition  to  them  in  rural  areas.  The  Allen  l,and  Acts  of  |t|l 
and  1920,  however,  put  a  serious  brake  on  Japanese  expansion  In  agriculture;  both  the  number  of 
Japanese-operated  farms,  and  the  acreage  In  such  farms,  showed  a  sharp  dec  line  after  1920.  Excluded 
from  farm  ownership,  the  alien  Japanese  began  to  concentrate  on  contract  gardening  and  the  cultivation 
of  small  scattered  units  of  land  adjacent  to  urban  communities- -land  that  could  be  leased  without 
arousing  substantial  opposition. 

For  the  most  part  the  Japanese  made  their  own  place  in  California  agriculture.  Fven  the  San 
Francisco  Chronical  conceded  ",  .  .  that  the  most  striking  feature  <»f  Japanese  farming  In  California 
has  been  the  development  of  successful  orchards,  vineyards,  or  gardens  on  land  that  was  either  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  use  or  employed  for  far  less  profitable  enterprises.'  Japanese  pioneered  In  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  many  crops;  reclaimed  desert  and  swamp  lands;  and  converted  cut-over  timberlands  In  the 
Pacific  North  Into  prosperous  berry  farms.  For  example,  the  Japanese  pioneered  In  the  production  of 
cotton  and  cantaloupes  In  Imperial  Valley;  first  made  s  success  of  rice  cultivation  In  the  Sacramento 
Valley;  and  were  the  first  to  discover  that  the  thermal  belt  on  the  weat  slope  of  the  Sierras  was  ideally 


4>i«plc(l  to  vin«y*rdi  «i\d  luni»,  In  fact  it  was  estimated  in  1920  that  70  par  cent  of  the  land*  which 
the  Japanese  then  controlled  were  lands  whit  h  they  had  reclaimed  or  land#  on  which  they  had  introdu*  ed 
new  c rops. 

Penalised  by  exclusion  from  area*  of  crops  which  the  Anglo- Americana  had  pre-empted,  the 
Japanese  made  a  highly  profitable  niche  for  themselves  in  the  production  of  specialty  produce  crops 
which  they  raised,  often  on  marginal  lands,  for  the  growing  West  Coast  urban  markets.  In  the  growing 
of  these  crops,  of  course,  they  possessed  a  cultural  advantage,  but  it  was  prejudice  that  drove  them  to 
the  nvarginal  lands.  The  fact  that  they  succeeded  in  doing  what  others  had  failed  to  do  or  had  never 
attempted  only  infuriated  their  detractors.  For  the  Japanese  to  succeed  to  any  degree  was  an  affront, 
but  for  them  to  denvonstrate  a  marked  superiority  as  farmers  to  their  lords  and  nuiaters  was  insulting, 
insubordinate,  and  essentially  subversive.  Thanks  to  their  skill  and  diligence,  the  Japanese  greatly 
Increased  California's  agricultural  Income,  land  values  and  rentals  soared  to  new  heights;  and  business 
generally  was  stimulated. 

In  fact  the  economic  myths  used  in  the  Japanese  agitation  00  frequently  backfired  that,  after  1920, 
the  argument  shifted  to  racial  or  biological  grounds.  Onc  e  this  had  happened,  the  economic  argument 
was  used  in  reverse;  that  Is.  the  advocates  of  esc  luslon  self •  righteously  contended  that  they  were 
arguing  against  their  own  economic  interests,  hut  the  source  of  their  prejudice,  however,  remained 
clearly  economic.  In  the  first  place,  the  success  of  the  Japanese  had  made  It  difficult,  along  with  other 
factors,  for  the  American  snuill  farmer  to  get  a  foothold  In  California  agriculture  or  to  compete  with 
them  in  in*  with  which  hr  was  not  familiar.  AN  aom<  f  the  largest  landholding  <  om - 

panic  s  in  the  state  were  among  the  largest  employers  of  Japanese  farm  laborers  snd  tenants.  Ouite 
apart  from  these  factors,  however,  the  success  of  the  Japanese  in  raising  c  rops  which  had  never  pre¬ 
viously  been  raised,  often  on  lands  formerly  regarded  as  marginal,  greatly  incited  the  envy  and  covet¬ 
ousness  of  non-Japanese  farmers.  Considerations  of  this  substantial  order,  rather  than  such  socio¬ 
logical  cliches  as  dual  cltisenshlp.  language  schools,  and  <  lannishnesa,  really  motivated  the 
hostility  to  the  Japanese. 

LITTLE  TOKYO 

Although  the  Japar*e*e  scored  om#  amasmg  economic  successes  In  t  allfornta.  the  majority  finally 
succeeded  In  putting  thorn  in  Ihrlr  place.  Their  place,  of  course,  was  Little  Tokyo:  a  special  niche  In 
the  economy  within  which  they  were  contained  by  s  skillful  use  of  several  strategic  weapons.  By  the 
mlddlr  I  i20's  it  was  clearly  apparent  that  c ontainme nt  had  been  achieved.  The  principal  weapons 
u «ed •  -the  weapons  'hat  worked  the  greatest  Injurywrrr  these:  exclusion  from  the  trsde-union 
movement  which  ir,  a  strongly  unionised  city  such  as  San  F  rsne  t  sc  o- -then  the  center  of  industry,  trade, 
and  commerce  in  Ca llfornls  -- really  barred  the  way  to  most  urtvan  economic  activities;  the  Allen  l^nd 
Acts  which  Imposed  a  serious  check  on  agricultural  expansion,  the  pattern  of  restrictive  covenants 
(first  developed  In  California)  which,  paralleling  the  denial  to  alien  Japanese  of  the  right  to  own  agri¬ 
cultural  lands,  walled  off  the  Japanese  from  other  groups  In  urban  areas;  the  denial  of  the  right  of 
citisensbip-hy -natural!  ration- -a  severe  blow  since  If  not  only  excluded  the  Japanese  from  nvsny  busi¬ 
nesses  and  professions  but  nvade  it  Impossible  for  them  to  use  their  economic  power  politically;  and, 
lastly,  the  F.xc  luslona  ry  Immigration  Act  of  1924  which,  by  cutting  off  the  source  of  re  pis  c  ements, 
doomed  the  Japanese  Is  pernvanent  minority  statua.  Hedged  in  on  all  sides,  the  Japanese  had  been 
forced  to  carve  out  a  special,  largely  none ompc till ve,  niche  for  themselves.  Once  they  bad  retreated 
to  this  nlc  he- -actua  lly  they  were  driven  Into  it  - -the  agitation  against  them  abated  but  It  never  wholly 
disappeared  since  there  was  always  the  possibility  that.  In  the  event  of  war,  they  might  finally  be  ousted 
from  this  special  niche.  Just  what.  then,  was  (he  nature  of  this  special  niche  In  the  economy'* 

By  1914- -  that  is,  with  the  passage  of  the  immigration  act  of  that  year- -the  main  economic  pattern 
of  Japanese  life  on  the  West  Coast  had  been  clearly  delineated.  First  snd  foremost,  the  Japanese  were 
concerned  with  the  intensive  production,  on  small  holdings,  and  bv  the  use  of  a  large  amount  of  unpaid 
family  labor,  of  specialty  produce  crops  for  the  large  urban  West  Coast  markets.  By  snd  Urge  they 
had  been  successfully  excluded  from  the  more  profitable  side  of  the  produce  business,  namely, 
shipment  of  California  grown  produce  to  out-of-state  markets.  In  1940  some  22,027  West  Coast 
Japanese,  or  4  l  per  cent  of  those  gainfully  employed,  were  to  be  found  in  agrlculture--for  all  practical 
purposes  in  the  produce  industry.  Most  of  the  farms  were  small  hut  the  total  production  was  Impres¬ 
sive.  For  example,  in  California  that  Japanese  grew  about  42  per  cent  of  the  produce  crops,  valued  at 
around  $H.  000, 000  annua  Ilf.  The  small  isoUted  character  of  many  of  their  holdings  - -really  urban 


lot*  held  (or  future  industrial  use- -prevented  their  being  (armed  successfully  by  large-scale  met  ha¬ 
rd  led  methods,  furthermore  many  labor  operation*  In  produce  crop*  are  dldlcult  to  mechanise.  The 
American  shtpper-g rowers  had  the  advantage  of  machines,  a  costly  technology,  and  large  amounts  of 
capital;  but  these  advantage*  were  offset  by  lapsnrae  shill,  the  use  of  unpaid  family  labor,  and  the 
control  of  wholesale  and  retail  outlets. 

In  the  distribution  of  truck  produce  the  hey  funr  lions  sre  In  the  hands  of  the  wholesaler.  From 
beginnings  that  dated  bach  to  1901,  the  Japanese  had  secured  an  Important  foothold  in  the  l-os  Angeles 
wholesale  produce  market.  By  1910  the  Ja  pane  se -cont  rolled  portion  of  the  business  of  the  City  Market 
amounted  to  $19,000,000  annually  and  In  I9t4  had  risen  to  $  2$,  000,  000- -In  each  Instance  roughly  half 
of  the  total  business  of  the  market.  The  Integration  here  was  vertical:  c  retain  «  rops  were  largely  or 
exclusively  raised  by  Jspanese;  Japanese  wholesaler*  distributed  these  crops  and  financed  their 
production,  and  the  Japanese  wholesalers  In  turn  dealt  with  Japanese  retailers.  Many  of  the  lapanesr 
retailers  were  former  farmer*  who  had  started  to  sell  produce  from  roadside  stands  and  who  had 
learned,  perhaps  from  the  Japanese  In  the  floral  Industry,  techniques  of  display  which  made  the  average 
Japanese  retail  fruit-and-vegeta  >!e  concession  a  thing  of  beauty.  In  1-os  Angeles  stone,  nearly  1000 
Jspanese-Amerlcans  worked  In  the  wholesale  end  of  the  produce  business  and  between  2100  and  2900 
Japanese-Amerlcans  were  to  be  found  in  the  retail  end.  Thus  the  actual  dependence  of  the  Japanese 
upon  one  industry  was  much  greater  than  the  census  figures  revealed.  The  moat  striking  feature  of 
the  prewar  system  of  produce  distribution,  writes  |>r.  t-eonard  Broom,  '  was  the  ethnic  continuity  of 
the  channel*  of  production  and  marketing. 

The  West  Coast  ghettos  or  iJttlr  Tokyo*  were  primarily  set  up  to  provide  goods  and  services  for 
those  engaged  In  the  produce  Industry,  thereby  further  Inc  res  sing  the  economic  vulne  rabillty  of  the 
Japanese.  Refused  service  In  beauty  shops,  barbershops,  hotels,  and  restaurants  run  by  Caucasians, 
the  Japanese  had  been  forced  to  develop  thc-lr  own  service  community.  I. title  Tokyo,  of  course,  also 
catered  to  a  small  tourist  trade  and.  In  the  rase  of  Japanese  rooming  houses  and  hotels,  catered  gen¬ 
erally  to  a  transient  or  skid  row'  trad*.  The  tapanese,  however,  had  only  the  business  which  the 
non- Japa-tese  did  not  want  or,  for  special  reasons,  could  not  get;  their  businesses  were  strictly  margi¬ 
nal.  Virtually  all  Japanese  businesses  were  smalt- sc  ale,  unde  rc  a  pita  Used,  dependent  upon  unpaid 
family  labor,  and  operated  out  of  structures  which  were  at  once  homes  and  places  of  business.  Dr. 
Broom  points  out  that  the  Japanese,  despite  their  remarkable  early  gains,  had  failed  to  achieve  a  Urge 
measure  of  power  In  the  social  structure.  In  1441  the  per  capita  Income  for  all  California  civilians  was 
$442.  for  the  Japanese-Amerlcans  It  was  $971.  The  most  Impressive  evidence  of  this  economic  con¬ 
tainment,'  however,  was  the  fact  that  there  were  few  really  wealthy  Tapanese.  most  of  the  Japanese 
were  small  farmer*  or  petty  merchants.  Aside  from  the  produce  business,  the  ma|or  props  of  l.lttle 
Tokyo's  specialised  economy  were  contract  gardening  tlargely  noncompetttl ve|;  commercial  fishing  and 
employment  In  fish  canneries;  and  the  floral  and  nursery  Industry.  The  fish  and  floral  Industries  were 
competitive  but  the  Japanese  had  a  cultural  advantage  In  these  fields  whlrh  enabled  them  to  survive 
despite  strong  competition. 

By  1920  the  Japanese  had  outgrown  this  contained  statu*  and  the  American-born  generation.  Just 
reaching  maturity,  was  becoming  highly  restive  and  Impatient.  The  economic  base  had  been  entirely 
outgrown  and  a  kind  of  regression  ws*  clearly  apparent.  The  Japanese  shop*  were  badly  managed, 
offered  inferior  merchandise,  and  were  old-fashioned  and  nepotlstlc.  With  the  Increase  of  the  Nisei 
In  the  labor  force,  •  write*  Dr.  Broom.  |ob  competition  .  .  .  became  increasingly  severe  and  there 
was  a  sens*  of  pressure  that  was  often  interpreted  by  the  Nisei  as  deriving  from  (he  competition  of 
other  ethnic  group*.'  Chain  store*  and  supermarkets  were  beginning  to  ess*  out  the  Ja  fumes* -Am*  rl  - 
can  who  owned  the  retail  produce  concessions.  True,  the  Japanese  had  not  been  kept  at  the  bottom  of 
the  heap,  like  the  Chinese;  but  they  had  been  contained  within  one  major  economic  bastion,  which  was. 

In  effect,  their  special  creation  and  achievement.  The  economic  c  risis  which  Impended  In  1940  also 
coincided  with  a  crisis  In  the  shift  of  power  from  on*  generation  to  the  next.  Of  I  9ft,  ft 44  Japanese  In 
the  United  State*  In  1990.  $0.2  per  cent  were  foreign-horn:  but  of  129,447  Tapanese  In  1440,  only  97.  9 
per  cent  were  foreign-horn. 

Fxternal  pressure*  do  not  alone  account,  of  course,  for  the  existence  of  l.lttle  Tokyo.  The 
Japanese  Immigrant*  had  a  strong  sens*  of  the  meaning  of  family,  community,  and  nation  and  their 
social  solidarity  had  Its  counterpart  In  a  highly  Integrated  culture.  It  was  this  strong,  traditional.  In¬ 
group  feeling  which  enabled  them  to  develop  their  competitive  strength  within  the  American  economy. 

For  example,  the  traditional  pattern*  of  organisation  among  the  Tapanese  had  much  to  do  with  their 
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success  in  bringing  about  a  vertical  integration  in  the  produce  trade.  Not  only  were  the  Japanese 
communities  closely  Knit  but  they  were  also  essentially  petit  bourgeois  in  composition.  Thus  the  fact 
that  only  a  single  class  interest  was  reflected  in  the  community  made  for  an  unusual  degree  of  internal 
solidarity.  Within  this  world,  however,  a  sharp  cleavage  had  developed  between  Isaei  and  Nisei.  Such, 
in  general,  was  the  situation  which  prevailed  in  little  Tokyo  immediately  prior  to  !>ecember  7,  1941. 

I  .title  Tokyo  rested  on  a  temporary  and  essentially  precarious  equilibrium.  Almost  any  severe  jolt 
would  have  disturbed  this  fragile  status  quo  and  the  )olt  which  came  with  the  war  was  more  than  severe 
--it  was  catastrophic. 

GUILT  BY  RACE 

The  evacuation  of  Japanese-Amerlcana  for  the  Pacific  Coast  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1942  was 
an  act  without  precedent  in  American  history.  It  was  the  first  time  that  the  United  States  government 
condemned  a  large  group  of  people  lo  barbed-wire  tnrlosures..  It  was  the  first  event  in  which  danger  to 
the  nation's  welfare  was  determined  by  group  cha rat teristic a  rather  than  by  individual  guilt.  It  was 
the  first  program  in  which  race  alone  determined  whether  an  American  would  remain  free  or  become 
in<  arccraled. 


--Morton  Grodains  in  Americans  Betrayed 

Eight  years  have  passed  since  General  J.  U  IVWllt.  acting  pursuant  to  authority  which  descended 
to  him  from  Executive  Order  No.  9044  issued  by  President  Roosevelt  on  February  19,  1942,  ordered 
110,000  persons  of  Japanese  descent  - -men,  women,  and  children,  twodhlrds  of  them  cltlaens  of  the 
United  Stales- -removed  from  the  three  West  Coast  states.  Nothing  quite  like  this  had  happened  in 
American  history  since  President  Jackson  had  ordered  the  Indians  removed  from  Georgia.  Today, 
thanks  to  several  recent  studies,  it  is  possible  to  see  this  unprecedented  violation  of  American  civil 
liberties  In  proper  perspective. 

Mass  evacuation  had  devious  and  multiple  motivations  but  security  considerations  were  surely  not 
the  decisive  factors.  So  far  as  General  IVrWttt  was  conce rned- -and  the  immediate  decision  was  hie-- 
his  reasoning  had  the  merit  of  simplicity  and  candor:  A  Jap  Is  a  Jap  ....  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  he  is  an  American  ettisen  or  not,  he  la  still  a  Japanese  ....  The  Japanese  race  is  an  enemy 
race  and  while  many  second  and  third  generation  Japaneae  born  on  United  States  soil,  possessed  of 
United  States  citisenahip.  have  become  'Americanired, '  the  racial  strains  are  undiluted.  As  Justice 
William  Penman,  of  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court,  has  caustically  observed,  the  identity  of  this  doctrine 
with  that  of  the  lliller  generals  towards  those  having  blood  strains  of  a  western  Asiatic  race  as  justify¬ 
ing  the  gas  chambers  of  Dachau  Is  unmistakable.  When  the  Army  ordered  mass  evacuation,  the  High 
Command  knew  perfectly  well  that,  wild  stories  to  the  contrary,  not  a  single  act  of  sabotage  had  been 
committed  in  Hawaii  where  19  per  cent  of  the  population  was  of  Japanese  origin.  Indeed  it  was  the 
absence  of  sabotage  which  General  OeWltt  found  to  be  a  disturbing  and  tonfirming  indication  that  such 
action  will  be  taken  ’ 

Just  as  it  would  be  wholly  erroneous  lo  say  that  prejudice  against  the  Japanese  on  the  West  Coast 
as  a  natural  by-product  of  racial  and  cultural  differences,  so  it  would  be  equally  erroneous  to  assume 
that  the  the  people  of  the  West  Coast  demanded  the  nvass  evacuation  of  the  Japanese.  Evaruation  wae 
demanded,  r.ot  by  the  people  at  large,  but  by  particular  groups  and  for  specific  reasons.  Prejudice, 
indeed,  is  essentially  s  group  rsther  than  an  Individual  or  a  maaa  phenomenon.  It  could  be  eaetty 
demonstrated  that  the  preaence  of  the  Japaneae  contributed  to  the  economic  and  social  well-being  of  the 
Californlana.  The  Japanese  were  not  in  competition  with  Callfornisns  as  such;  they  were  In  competition 
with  particular  Californians,  or  groups  of  Callfornisns.  Historically  the  relation*  between  theee  groups 
and  the  Japanese  largely  determined  the  extent  of  the  prejudice  against  ihe  Japanese;  those  with  a  vague 
generalised  prejudice  seldom  bother  to  spend  money  on  anti -Japanese"  campaign*  or  to  organise 
pograms.  They  may  provide  the  vote*  but  others  alwavs  provide  the  money  and  the  organising  energy 
*nri  ao  II  was  with  mm  evacuation. 

The  moment  we  were  at  war  with  Japan,  certain  pressure  group,  in  California  saw  that  a  golden 
opportunity'  existed  to  rut  the  Japanese  down  to  else.  The  Weetern  Grower.  Protoctlve  Aeeoclation, 
made  up  of  grower*  who  controlled  approximately  IB  per  cent  of  the  row-crop  vegetable*  shipped  from 
California,  actively  promoted  the  campaign  to  secure  mae*  evacuation  of  the  Japaneae.  The  prewar 
division  In  the  produce  Industry.  It  will  he  recalled,  was  between  the  American*  who  controlled  out-of- 
state  shipment*  and  the  Japanese  who  controlled  the  local  market*.  In  the  Salinas  and  Imperial  Valleys, 


however.  a  few  Japanese  had  dared  to  enter  the  out -of. state  firld  and  wrrp  in  active  >  on, petition  with 
American  shtppe r -* rower s.  Furthermore  «hp  out-of-state  shippers  had  long  pypd  «hp  local  industry 
with  unconcealed  rovvtousnpas  and.  with  a  war  on  and  prtrra  soaring,  thry  wrrr  determined  to  take 
over  th*  Japanrsp-c ont rollrd  sector  of  the  industry.  And  this  is  precisely  what  they  did. -with  thp  aid 
oi  the  military,  the  American  Legion,  the  Native  Sons  ot  the  Golden  West,  and  sundry  "patriotic" 
groups. 

The  activities  oi  the  Western  Growers  Protective  Association,  and  such  allies  as  the  Grower. 
Shipper  Vegetable  Association,  the  Associated  Farmers,  and  the  California  Farm  Bureau,  are  tare, 
fully  detailed  and  elaborately  documented  in  Mr.  Grodsin's  admirable  study.  Just  how  important  this 
pressure  was  in  bringing  about  mass  evacuation  must  be  appraised  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  produce 
business  was  the  mainstay  of  the  Japanese  economy  in  California.  The  Japanese  did  not  have  important 
economic  allies  or  interlocking  interests  or  diversified  power  relations,  economically  they  occupied 
a  position  which  was. .to  an  alarming  degree  - -exposed  and  vulnerable  sinre  it  was  so  thoroughly 
isolated. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Caucasians  In  the  produce  industry  had  important  allies  and  used  and  mold* 
Used  these  allies  with  great  skill.  For  example,  it  was  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  which: 
fal  brought  West  Coast  congressmen  together  for  the  first  time  to  consider  the  evacuation  of  the 
Japanese;  fb)  prepared  the  first  resolution  demanding  evacuation,  which  the  West  Coast  delegation 
adopted  as  its  own.  (cl  consistently  needled  the  West  Coast  congressional  delegation  and  supplied  this 
delegation  with  material  for  propaganda  and  demagoguery;  and  id)  mobilised  pressure  from  other 
groups  to  the  same  end.  An  executive  of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  reported:  The 
Chamber  does  the  work,  the  congressmen  do  the  talking.  ...  On  the  Japanese  problem.  .  .  the 
Chamber  got  the  congressmen  together  not  only  prior  to  evacuation  In  order  to  get  the  movement  under* 
way  but  also  more  recently  to  protest  any  more  to  let  the  Japanese  come  hark  to  the  coast.  There 
were,  of  course,  various  additional  pressures  from  such  me-too  "civic  groups  aa  the  American 
Legion,  but  these  political  auxiliaries  merely  followed  the  lead  of  the  major  economic  pressure  groups 
And  did  thrir  bidding. 

The  result,  of  course,  was  to  build  up  what  Mr.  Grodaina  calls  an  impressive  air  or  "facade  of 
unanimity.  Mow  little  this  ballyhoo  had  to  do  with  security  ia  convincingly  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  after  total  mass  evacuation  had  been  orde  red  - -which  presumably  should  have  satisfied  the  security- 
coskIoui.-c  new  camps**”  »«s  promptly  organised,  by  the  same  groups,  to  see  to  it  that  the  Japanese 
were  never  permitted  to  return  to  the  Coast'  F.qually  telltale  is  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  were  not 
evacuated  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  At  the  time  of  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  there  were  approxi¬ 
mately  I  *0.  000  citisens  of  Japanese  descent  and  40.  000  Japanese  aliens  in  Hawaii,  yet  only  "»*0  aliens 
and  citisens  were  actually  interned--,  fraction  of  I  per  rent  of  the  total. 

Mr.  Grodsins  sums  up  the  situation  in  these  words: 

Racial  prejudice,  economic  self. interest,  political  profit,  and  patriotism  were.  In  combination,  a 
potent  source  of  social  action.  ,  .  .  The  veneer  of  national  safety  was  thin;  below  its  surface  and  visible 
at  many  points  was  the  less  marketable  but  more  substantial  framework  of  racial  anlntosify,  economic 
aggrandisement,  and  political  fortune -hunting.  While  the  total  arguments  in  favor  of  evacuation  were 
mobilised  under  the  banner  of  national  defense,  the  end  result  was  In  many  cases  completely  divorced 
from  the  issue  of  safeguarding  the  Pacific  Coast  from  Its  enemies.  .  .  .  What  Is  fart  and  what  people 
believe  is  fact  are  separate  and  distinguishable.  Individuals  act  not  on  the  basis  of  absolute  truth  but 
rather  on  what  they  believe  to  be  truth.  ...  In  the  rase  of  the  Japanese  evacuation,  the  regional  argu¬ 
ments  were,  in  large  part,  factually  false.  Yet  this  neither  diluted  the  strength  with  which  they  were 
believed  nor.  .  .did  It  make  the  regional  forces  less  Important  in  shaping  national  policy. 

There  la  an  irony  about  mass  evacuation  which  has  somehow  escaped  attention.  The  economic 
vulnerability  of  the  Japanese  on  the  West  Coast  made  their  removal  possible  and  this  vulerahllity  had 
been  brought  about  largely  by  external  pressures  and  discriminations.  In  Hawaii  the  Japanese  were 
not  nearly  so  vulnerable;  indeed  they  were  the  mainstay  of  the  economic  life  of  the  Islands  and  hence 
could  not  be  evacuated.  Thus  If  the  West  Coast  Japanese  had  not  been  driven  Into  a  special  niche  in  the 
economy,  the  tragedy  of  mass  evacuation,  and  the  frightening  precedent  which  it  established,  might 
have  been  avoided.  Japanese. Americana,  writes  Mr.  Grodsins,  ‘  were  the  Immediate  victims  of  the 
evacuation.  But  larger  ronaeeptenres  are  carried  by  the  American  people  as  a  whole.  Their  legacy  is 


the  lasting  one  of  precedent  and  constitutional  sanctity  lor  a  policy  of  mass  incarceration  under  military 
auspices.  This  la  the  most  important  result  oi  the  process  by  which  the  evacuation  decision  was  made. 
That  process  betrayed  all  Americans.  "  To  this  judgment  one  can  only  add  that  mass  evacuation  was 
not  the  product  of  wartime  hysteria:  it  was  the  logical  end-product,  the  goal,  of  a  strategy  of  dominance 
which  began  forty  years  earlier  and  which  was  closely  related  to  a  similar  strategy  of  American  domi¬ 
nance  in  the  1‘acifir.  The  resident  Japanese  were  always  the  hostages  of  this  larger  atrategy  much  as 
Japan  proper  Is  today  the  hostage  of  the  American  empire. 

Till;  RETURN  OF  TIIF  NATIVES 

Despite  a  vicious  campaign  for  permanent  escluaion,  the  Japanese-Ame Tirana  wrre  finally  released 
from  the  relocation  <  enters  and,  after  a  further  delay,  were  then  permitted  to  return  to  the  West  Coast. 
Supe  rpwtriots  inveighed  against  them;  race-haiters  Incited  mob  violence:  and  the  presaure  groupa 
snarled  their  disapproval.  Hut  the  Japaneae  returned  and.  drapile  some  violenre,  successfully  braved 
the  tempest,  fly  the  time  the  ban  was  lifted  elements  of  thr  general  pojnilation  had  begun  to  feel 
ashamed  of  the  part  they  had  played  In  the  betrayal  of  the  Japanese  and  now  sought  to  make  amends. 

The  superb  military  record  made  by  Japans se-Amerirane  in  the  war  waa  an  additional  factor  which 
even  thr  most  brasen  race-haiters  could  hardly  blink.  On  thr  whole,  public  acceptance  of  the  returning 
Japaneae  hostages  was  friendlier  than  might  have  bern  rape*  ted  and,  since  Itti,  few  manifestations  of 
the  old  yellow  peril  agitation  have  occurrrd.  Not  all  of  the  Japanese,  however,  have  returned.  Slaty 
thousand  were  reported  to  have  returned  by  the  end  of  |1t7  but  it  is  doubtful  if  many  more  have  returned 
in  thr  last  three  years.  Chicago,  which  had  a  prewar  Japanese  population  of  around  190,  now  has 
around  20,000,  and  colonies  have  bern  established  in  cities  such  as  Boston,  New  York,  l’hiladelphia , 
Washington,  Denver,  Salt  talks  City.  Cleveland.  Cincinnati,  and  such  outposts  as  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 

r 

Although  the  reception  of  the  returning  Ja  ps  ne  se  -  Ante  ricans  has  been  better  than  might  have  been 
expected.  It  Is  perfectly  clear  that  the  evacuees  have  failed  to  regain  their  special  niche  in  the  economy. 
First  of  atl,  the  property  losses  of  thr  Japanese  were  enormous;  estimates  range  from  $  1%,0,  000,  000 
to  1*00,000,000.  A  claims  commission  has  been  established  but  if  the  maximum  allowance  is  made 
for  every  evacuee  it  will  still  not  reimburse  the  Japanese  by  a  wide  margin,  fly  and  large,  the  Japanese 
have  not  been  able  to  rrgain  thrlr  position  in  thr  produce  industry,  rither  in  thr  wholesale  or  in  the 
retail  or  production  ends.  Dr  Broom  has  estimated  that  whereas  20  per  cent  of  the  Japanese  prewar 
labor  force  were  wage  and  salary  workers  employed  by  non- Japanese,  today  70  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
labor  force  are  wage  or  salary  employees  of  Caucasians.  In  contract  gardening,  the  floral  and  nursery 
Industry,  and  one  or  two  other  tines,  the  Japanese  have  regained  approximately  their  prewar  position, 
but.  according  to  Dr.  Broom,  their  actual  share  in  the  income  of  the  region  waa  far  smaller  than 
before  the  war  and  the  number  of  instances  in  which  they  occupied  positions  of  power  and  responsibility 
were  greatly  reduced.  Their  weakened  position  in  the  economic  power  structure  was  even  more  striking 
than  their  tosses  in  Income  status.  In  a  sense  they  have  lost  nearly  a  generation  In  their  striving  for 
economic  security,  hut  they  have  not  returned  in  large  numbers  to  the  forms  of  manual  labor  in  whlrh 
they  began  a  generation  ago.  and  it  seems  improbable  that  they  will.  Japtnesf -American  farm 
holdings  are  approximately  one-fourth  of  what  they  were  before  the  war.  Much  of  the  land  they  farmed 
was  converted  during  the  war  to  industrial  uses  or  subdivided  for  residences.  In  other  instances,  their 
former  holdings  have  hern  consolidated  into  larger  units. 

While  the  Japanese  were  in  relocation  centers.  Negro  migrants  surged  into  the  former  Idttle 
Tokyos,  many  of  which  became  flronaevillee  overnight.  There  has  been  considerable  friction  In  these 
areas  between  Japanese  and  Negroes,  for  the  nature  of  the  situation  pitches  the  two  groups  Into  active 
competition  in  a  crowded  and  socially  neurotic  milieu.  Today  a  kind  of  truce  prevails  but  the  relation¬ 
ships  are  far  from  satisfactory.  Superficially  San  Francisco's  Fillmore  district  is  a  cosmopolitan 
area:  but  actually  its  integration  Is  weirdly  unreal.  The  two  groups  live  close  together,"  writes  one 
observer,  "yet  their  lives  do  not  touch,  their  contacts  are  superficial.  Strong  economic  and  social 
forces  keep  their  communities  and  their  lives  as  distinct  as  though  they  were  miles  apart." 

The  breaking  up  of  tdttle  Tokyo  and.  more  important,  the  ouster  of  the  Japanese  from  the  produce 
industry  have  forced  the  younger  generation  to  seek  jobs  in  the  larger  community,  principally  as  white- 
collar  workers,  emphasising  a  trend  that  had  begun  before  the  war.  In  the  long  run  it  is  possible  that 
the  younger  generation  may  profit  from  this  experience  but,  rut  off  from  numerical  replacements,  they 
would  now  appear  to  be  a  vanishing  minority  in  the  same  category  as  the  resident  Chinese.  Today  the 
average  age  of  the  Nisei  is  about  twenty-eight  and  they  have  matured,  perhaps  beyond  tnelr  years,  as 
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«  result  of  the  hinh  experience  in  the  relocation  t  enter*.  Mere  and  there  discriminatory  bar*  have 
been  removed:  the  Supreme  Court,  in  June  I94H,  invalidated  a  California  statute  which  prohibited  alien 
Japanese  from  obtaining  commercial  fishing  license*  (the  Takahashl  case);  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court,  in 
Judge  Denman's  memorable  decision,  ha*  set  aside  certain  renunciation*  of  citisenship  which  were 
obtained  in  the  relocation  renters  (Arheson  v.  Murakami,  August  2f>,  1949);  and,  more  recently,  the 
District  Court  of  Appeals,  in  California,  has  followed  the  lead  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Oyama  case,  and  has  held  the  Alien  Land  Art  unconstitutional.  Fern  before  this  decision,  the 
people  of  California  had  voted  I,  141,  7H0  to  797,067  not  to  incorporate  the  Alien  land  Art  into  the  con¬ 
stitution.  The  fact  that  the  District  Court  of  Appeals  should  have  used  certain  section*  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  to  upset  the  Alien  taind  Act  has  been  widely  interpreted  as  the  beginning  of  s  new  devel- 
opment  in  )udiclal  interpretation  of  discriminatory  legislation. 

In  retrospect  it  can  be  seen  that  both  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese  sought  to  defeat  the  strategy  of 
dominance  which  the  nva)ority  Invoked  against  them  but,  in  the  end,  both  were  defeated  and  the  majority 
got  what  it  wanted,  namely,  undisputed  social,  economic,  and  political  pre-eminence.  Now,  at  the 
mid-point  of  the  century,  the  alien  generation  among  the  Japanese  is  rapidly  disappearing,  the  Nisei 
have  been  more  wridely  distributed,  both  geographically  and  occupationally,  and  the  final  absorption  of 
the  Japanese, would  seem  to  be  merely  a  matter  of  time,  cut  off,  a*  they  are,  from  numerical  replace¬ 
ment*.  The  majority  won  a  sweeping  victory;  but  the  price  was  high. 

According  to  the  language  guides  provided  American  occupying  personnel,  the  Korean  word  for 
American  is  Me -Cook.  Over  a  period  of  time,  after  the  American  occu(wtion  began,  the  prefix  was 
dropped,  the  meaning  was  reversed,  and  the  Koreans  became  gooks  --with  all  the  ugly  connotation* 
of  nigger.’  During  the  war,  the  term  was  also  widely  used  to  refer  to  Dae  jflc  Island  natives  but  it  was 
generally  Intended  to  Include  all  Asiatic*.  '  1  was  stationed  in  Seoul,  writes  a  Cl  in  the  Letter  Column 
of  the  New  York  Times  of  August  2,  |9S0,  during  the  first  year  of  Korean  occupation.  I  remember 
how  the  Koreans  went  out  of  their  way  to  be  friendly  when  the  first  United  State*  troop*  arrived.  .  .  . 

I  also  recall  how  time  and  abuse  changed  those  early  sentiments.  ...  1  can  think  of  other  incident*  I 
saw  in  Seoul;  jeeps  sideswlptng  civilians  when  they  were  slow  to  move  out  of  the  way;  soldiers  cursing 
civilians;  disparaging  remark*  about  Korean  lethargy,  backwardness,  hygiene,  sanitary  facilities  and 
women.  Even  then  the  attitude  was  rather  widespread.  Certainly  it  did  plenty  of  damage.  .  .  .  'Cook' 
and  all  It  implies  I*  typical  of  the  attitude  that  is  causing  so  much  alarm  among  United  State*  advisor* 
in  Tokyo.'  There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt,  now.  as  to  the  origin  of  this  attitude.  Now  that  we  are 
seeking  a  foothold  among  the  Asians,  who  do  not  relish  being  called  gooks,  we  find  that  they  still 
remember  how  Orientals  were  excluded  from  the  United  States.  Cook  - -snd  all  that  it  implles--had  its 
origin  in  a  situation  in  which  a  Caucasian  majority  on  the  West  Coast  was  determined  to  dominate 
Asiatic  minorities  for  Its  own  clear  profit  and  advantage.  Today  the  saner  attitude  is  perpetuated  by  a 
situation  in  which  we  seek  to  use  a  preponderance  of  power  to  dominate  Asiatic  peoples  in  Asia  to  our 
clear  profit  and  advantage. 
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THU  LONG- SUFFERING  CHINESE 


The  Fable  read#  that  myaterioua  anti  inscrutable  China,  determined  to  live  in  isolation  from  the 
world,  built  an  enormous  wall  to  protect  its  empire  from  invaders.  The  Great  Wall  had  Its  counter¬ 
part,  however,  in  the  vast  hemispheric  wstl  built  by  the  Occidental  world--romprised  of  legal  statutes 
rather  than  bricks  anti  stones--against  the  Chinese.  The  creation  of  this  invisible  hemispheric  wall 
dates  from  the  period  when  America,  in  its  feverish  rush  to  the  West,  reached  the  Pacific.  Not  until 
we  had  reached  the  Pacific  did  we  make  a  sharp  break  with  the  American  tradition  of  free  migration 
and  enact  the  first  restrictive  immigration  measures.  Here  s  new  frontier  was  established:  Europe, 
through  American  eyes,  looked  across  the  Pacific  toward  Asia.  As  Or.  Robert  E.  Park  once  observed: 

It  is  as  if  we  had  said:  Europe,  of  which  after  all  America  is  a  mere  western  projection,  ends  here. 
The  Pacific  Coast  is  our  racial  frontier. 

The  great  wall  against  the  Orient  dates  from  1RH2,  with  the  passage  of  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Art. 
Today,  however,  there  is  no  land  under  either  the  It  r  it  I  sh  or  the  American  flag  where  Chinese  labor  is 
admitted.  Following  the  American  or  California  precedent,  Australia,  Canada,  and  New  7-raland  legis¬ 
lated,  at  an  early  date,  against  Oriental  immigration.  1-ater  the  wait  was  extended  from  Tia  Juana  to 
Cape  Horn,  as  Mexico,  Guatemala.  El  Salvador,  Nicaragua.  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Peru  put  up 
barriers  against  Chinese  immigration.  European  peoples  around  the  Pacific,  wrote  Mr.  Chester 
Rowell  in  112b,  regard  their  borders  as  a  racial  frontier,  which  they  are  determined  to  maintain 
inviolate.  " 

Throughout  the  whole  Pacific  area,  the  immigration  dykes  were  built,  sometimes  only  against  the 
Chinese,  but  in  other  instances  against  all  Oriental  people.  The  United  States,  for  example,  first 
barred  Immigration  from  China,  Japan,  and  the  Philippine  Islands  and  then  extended  the  same  prohibi¬ 
tion  to  peoples  from  India,  Siam,  tndo-China,  Java,  Sumatra,  Ceylon,  Borneo,  New  Guinea,  and  the 
Celebes.  These  dykes,  moreover,  have  taken  the  form  of  rigid  legal  prohibitions  setting  the  people  of 
Asia  sharply  apart  from  those  of  Europe  and  America.  In  each  instance,  also,  the  prohibition  has  been 
based  directly,  emphatic  a  lly .  and  explicitly  on  so-called  racial  considerations,  thereby  creating  a 
situation  which  was  certain  to  provoke,  sooner  or  later,  strenuous  countermeasures.  In  the  Atlantic, 
the  symbol  of  our  policy  was  the  Open  Door:  in  the  Pacific,  the  Vellow  Peril.  Now,  in  the  middle  of 
the  twentieth  century,  we  find  ourselves  excluded  from  a  large  section  of  Asia' 

For  years  the  movement  of  immigrants  across  the  Atlantic  was  kept  in  a  separate  compartment 
from  the  similar  movement  across  the  Pacific.  In  the  public  mind,  our  Immigration  problem,"  as 
such,  was  associated  almost  exclusively  w-lth  the  transatlantic  migration,  with  Ellis  (aland,  the  Statue 
of  Liberty,  and  the  Melting  Pot.  Conversely,  the  transpacific  movement  was  associated  with  an 
entirely  different  set  of  symbols:  the  Yellow  Peril,  the  Chinese  Must  Go* .  and  Japanese  Picture 
Rrides.  It  was.  as  Dr.  Edith  Abbott  pointed  out.  an  entirely  different  problem."  Although  the  admis¬ 
sion  was  not  always  made,  the  problem  was  different  because  the  factor  of  race  was  Involved.  In 
time  this  difference  in  attitude  crystallised  into  a  dogmatic  assumption  that  the  yellow  and  browm  races 
were  lncspable  of  assimilation.  Underlying  the  assumption,  of  course,  was  the  unmistakable  reality 
that  we  had  refused  to  assimilate  the  Indian  and  the  Negro. 

The  movement  around  the  rim  of  the  Pacific  to  set  the  European  peoples  apart  from  those  of  Asia 
had  its  origin  in  California.  Here,  in  the  words  of  Chlng  Chao  Wu,  for  the  first  time  In  the  history  of 
mankind,  large  numbers  of  Orientals  and  Occidentals,  who  had  developed  different  racial  character¬ 
istics  and  cultural  traits  during  the  long  period  of  isolation,  were  thrown  together  to  work  out  their 
destiny  in  the  new  land.'  Even  today,  a  hundred  years  after  the  fact,  it  is  Impossible  to  appraise  the 
full  consequences  of  this  fateful  first  meeting.  Throughout  the  Pacific  area  and  beginning  In  California, 
the  exclusion  movement  has  followed  a  definite  course:  from  local  agitation  against  a  particular  class 
or  race  of  Asiatics  to  national  movements  directed  against  all  Asiatics  of  every  raca  and  class;  from 
economic  arguments  to  cultural  and  biological  arguments  for  restriction  and  exclusion.  The  pattern 
of  the  entire  movement  Is  implicit  In  the  agitation  against  the  Chinese  in  California.  Just  how.  then, 
did  the  breach  with  our  tradition  of  free  migration  occur  *  How  was  it  possible  for  one  state  to  force 
its  views  upon  the  nation  and  thereby  to  set  in  motion  a  chain  of  events  of  world-wide  significance* 
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THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  EXCLUSION 


The  year  1876  nxarhed  •  definite  turning  point  In  the  hletory  of  anti-Chinese  agitation  in  California. 
Up  to  thir  point,  moel  of  the  harbaroua  and  obnoxious  anti-Chinese  leglalation  adopted  In  California  had 
been  declared  unconstitutional  aa  being  In  violation  of  treaty  provWions.  the  Fourteenth  Amendment, 
or  the  federal  civil  right*  statute*.  The  federal  courts,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  were  constantly  preoccu¬ 
pied  with  California'*  outrageous  '  Hottentot  or  race  legislation  In  the  period  from  I860  to  1876,  For 
the  Chinese  in  California  had  wl.ely  decided  to  defend  their  rights  along  strictly  legal  and  constitutional 
lines.  Compact  racial  organisation  made  it  possible  for  them  to  raise  the  large  sum*  nec  essary  for 
test  case,  in  the  court*.  It  was  the.e  coolie."  from  Asia,  not  the  Indians  or  the  Negroes,  who  ncade 
the  first  great  tests  of  the  Civil  War  ammendmente  and  the  legislation  which  cane  with  these  amend¬ 
ment*.  American  constitutional  history  was  ncade  in  such  far-reac  hing  decisions  as  United  State*  v. 
Wong  Kim  Ark  and  VjckWo  v.  Hopkins,  Yet.  years  later,  K.  K.  Kawakami,  seeking  to  dissociate  the 
Japanese  from  the  Chinese,  said  that  the  early  Chinese  were  slavish,  utterly  callous  to  the  Occidental 
environment,  and  cuntent  with  the  Inhuman  treatment  meted  out  to  them."  The  fact  i*.  a*  the  court 
reports  eloquently  attest,  that  the  Chinese  In  California  conducted  a  magnificent  fight  for  the  extension 
of  human  freedom  In  America. 


By  1876  the  Californians  had  reached  an  Impasse  in  their  agitation  Against  the  Chinese.  Not  only 
had  the  federal  courts  ncade  effective  use  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  In  striking  down  a  series  of 
discriminatory  measures,  but  in  I87S  Congress  had  adopted  a  general  civil  rights  act.  Although  the 
act  was  princarily  aimed  at  overriding  the  Black  Codes  which  the  Southern  stale,  had  adopted  in  an 
effort  to  circumvent  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  it  was  also  a  blow  at  the  attempt  to  Jim  (  row  the 
Chinese  in  California.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  shift  the  campaign  from  the  state  to  the 
national  level;  to  move  the  debate,  so  to  speak,  from  Sacramento  to  Washington.  At  the  same  lime, 
the  emphasis  shifted  from  discriminatory  legl.Ution  to  Immigration  restriction  for  the  civil  rights  act 
barred  the  way  to  exclusion- by -ha ra s ament.  Thus  it  was  that  a  measure  suspending  Chinese  Immigra¬ 
tion  for  ten  years  was  finally  forces  through  Congress  In  1882  after  both  President.  Hayes  and  Arthur 
had  vetoed  similar  measures. 


The  enactment  of  this  measure--the  first  restriction  Imposed  by  Congress  on  Immigration- - repre - 
sented  a  change  In  American  foreign  policy  aa  well  as  a  sharp  break  with  American  tradition.  In  the 
early  treaties  with  China  ( I H44  and  1868)  nothing  wa*  said  about  the  rights  of  Chinese  residing  in  the 
United  State*;  presumably  they  had  the  sanie  status  a*  other  aliens.  But  after  the  Central  Pacific  had 
started  work  on  the  transcontinental  rail  line  in  1861.  and  alter  the  Pacific  Malt  Steamship  Company 
had  established  the  first  transpacific  service  in  1867.  the  United  State,  became  Intensely  Interested  In 
opening  up  trade  and  commerce  with  China.  These  developments  were  largely  responsible  for  the 
negotiation  of  the  Burlingame  Treaty  of  1868  which  was  hailed  In  this  country  a*  opening  a  new  era  in 
the  Pacific. 

The  Burlingame  Treaty  also  marked  the  dividing  line  between  two  distinct  and  contradictory  policies 
on  the  part  of  the  Untied  Slates  toward  the  Chinese.  Up  to  this  point  our  efforts  had  been  directed 
toward  compelling  th»  Chinese  to  admit  American*  to  Chin,  for  the  purpose  of  trade  and  commerce.  In 
this  contention  we  asserted  the  broad  principle  of  free  migration  and  the  duty  of  international  Inter¬ 
course.  The  Burlingame  Treaty,  which  carried  out  this  principle,  was  reciprocal  in  It*  provision*. 
Article  Vll  conferred  on  American  cltlsens  In  China  the  same  privileges.  Immunities  and  exemption* 
enjoyed  by  rltUen*  of  the  most  favored  nation  and  other  provisions  gave  Chinese  subjects  here  the  same 
protection.  The  only  exception  wa*  a  proviso  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  held  to  confer 
naturalisation  upon  rltlxen*  of  the  United  States  in  China,  nor  upon  the  subjects  of  China  in  the  United 
■Mat..."  The  reason  this  provision  was  included  was  ohviou*:  Negro  suffrage  was  then  l»elng  hotly 
debated  In  Congre**  and  the  clause  wa*  Inserted  to  expedite  ratification  of  the  treaty.  The  Ink  was 
hardly  dry  on  the  signature*  to  the  treaty,  however,  before  political  pressure  from  California  forced 
the  government  to  negotiate  an  amendment  providing  that  the  United  State*  might  regulate,  limit,  or 
suspend  Chinese  Immigration  but  "may  not  absolutely  prohibit  It."  This  amendment  paved  the  way  for 
the  legislation  of  1882  suspending  Chinese  Immigration  for  ten  year*. 

tn  the  debate  on  the  bill.  Senator  Ifawley  had  pointed  out  that  we.  a*  a  nation,  had  bombarded  China 
for  precisely  the  same  privilege  - -namely ,  free  migration- -which  we  now  sought  to  deny  her.  Make 
the  conditions  what  you  please  for  Immigration  and  for  attaining  cltlrenshlp.  "  he  pleaded;  "but  make 
them  such  that  •  man  may  overcome  them;  do  not  base  them  on  the  accidents  of  humanity.  A*  finally 
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p*ssed--by  a  combination  o(  Southern  and  Western  vote*--  the  act  not  only  suspended  immigration  but 
contained  an  express  prohibition  against  the  naturallaatlon  oi  the  Chineae.  Naturalisation  had  been 
restricted  to  '  free  white  persona"  since  1790  but  the  limiting  phrase  had  not  been  construed  until  1878. 

In  that  year,  in  a  case  involving  a  Chineae,  a  federal  district  court  judge  in  California  had  ruled  that 
the  word  white "  referred  to  a  person  of  the  Caucasian  race.  Actually  the  phrase  "free  white  persons 
was  used  to  exclude  slaves,  regardless  of  their  color,  am^lndiana  living  in  tribal  organisations.  It 
Will  be  noted,  for  examplr.  that  not  all  white  persona  were*  eligible;  only  those  who  were  free  could 
apply.  Hut  with  the  adoption  of  the  1882  act  the  United  States  was  formally  committed  to  a  policy  of 
racial  discrimination  at  variance  with  its  traditions  and  principles  as  well  ss  its  prior  policies.  The 
measure  also  sanctioned  state  disc  rlmlnatlona,  since  it  denied  the  Chinese  the  protection  of  citisenship, 
and  seriously  undermined  the  philosophy  upon  which  the  federal  civil  rights  legislation  rested.  Indeed 
one  year  later,  in  1881.  the  Supreme  Court  declared  the  general  civil  rights  act  unconstitutional. 

With  the  passage  of  the  exclusion  measure  in  1882  and  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the  civil 
rights  cases  in  1881,  the  agitation  against  the  Chinese  reached  a  new  pitch  of  intensity  and  violence 
throughout  the  Tar  West.  In  September  I88S,  a  riot  occurred  at  Hock  Springs.  Wyoming,  in  which  28 
Chinese  were  murdered  and  property  valued  at  $148,000  was  destroyed.  Shortly  afterward."  writes 
l)r  E.  C.  Sandmeyer,  the  entire  west  coast  became  inflamed  alnvoat  simultaneously.  Tacoma  burned 
its  Chinese  quarter,  and  Seattle,  Olympia,  and  Portland  might  have  done  the  same  but  for  quick  official 
action.  In  California  developments  ranged  from  new  ordinances  of  regulation  to  the  burning  of  Chinese 
quarters  and  the  expulsion  of  the  inhabitants.  Among  the  localities  where  these  actions  occurred  were 
Pasadena.  Santa  Barbara.  Santa  Crus.  San  Jose.  Oakland,  Cloverdale,  Healdsburg,  Red  Bluff,  Hollis* 
ter.  Merced.  Yuha  City.  Petaluma.  Redding,  Anderson.  Truckee.  ldncoln,  Sacramento,  San  Buena* 
Ventura,  Napa,  Gold  Run,  Sonoma.  Vallejo.  Placervllle,  Santa  Rosa,  Chico,  Wheatland.  Carson, 
Auburn,  Nevada  City,  Ulxon.  and  l.os  Angeles. 

7'heee  pegrams  were  so  humiliating  that  the  Chinese  government  promptly  sought  a  modification 
of  the  treaty  and  an  amendment  was  negotiated  suspending  all  immigration  for  twenty  years  and  provid* 
ing  indemnity  for  the  loss  of  Chinese  life  and  property.  While  this  new  treaty  was  teeing  ratified  in 
China.  Congress  abruptly  passed  the  Scott  Act  of  1888  which  slanuued  the  doors  to  some  20,000  Chinese 
who  had  temporarily  left  the  United  States  but  who.  at  the  time,  had  a  perfect  right  of  re-entry.  Over 
a  period  of  years  the  Chinese  government  filed  protest  after  protest  with  the  State  Department  against 
the  enactment  of  this  outrageously  unfair  measure  without  receiving  even  an  acknowledgment  of  Its 
notes.  By  this  time  our  attitude  toward  China,  as  reflected  in  this  legislation,  was  so  brutally  over¬ 
bearing  that  many  foreign  offices  assumed  that  we  were  trying  to  provoke  a  war. 

Not  content  with  this  state  of  affairs.  Congress  then  passed  the  notorious  Geary  Act  of  1892  (again 
by  a  combination  of  Southern  and  Western  votes).  Continuing  the  suspension  of  immigration  for  another 
ten  years,  the  bill  denied  ball  to  Chinese  in  habeas  corpus  proceedings  and  required  certificates  of 
residence  from  the  Chinese  in  default  of  which  they  could  be  deported.  The  effect  of  the  Geary  Act, 
which  was  denounced  by  the  Chinese  Ambassador  in  Washington  as  being  "in  violation  of  every  principle 
of  justice,  equity,  reason  and  fair-dealing  between  two  friendly  powers."  was  to  drive  many  Chinese 
from  California  and  to  terrify  those  who  remained.  In  1902  Congress  indefinitely  extended  the  prohi¬ 
bition  against  Chinese  immigration  and  the  denial  to  them  of  the  privilege  of  naturalisation.  But  further 
indignities  were  stilt  in  order.  Despite  strenuous  protests  from  the  Chinese  government.  Congress 
insisted  on  making  the  terms  of  the  Immigation  Act  of  1924  barring  aliens  ineligible  to  citisenship 
Specifically  applicable  to  the  Chinese,  and  at  the  same  time  made  it  impossible  for  American  citiaena 
of  Chinese  ancestry  to  bring  their  alien  wives  to  this  country.  In  1926,  1928.  and  1910,  resident 
Chinese  groups  sought  to  have  this  latter  provision  modified,  but  to  no  purpose.  At  an  even  earlier 
date,  also,  we  bad  projected  our  racially  dl sc riminatory  Immigration  laws  Into  the  Pacific  by  herring 
Chinese  immigration  to  Hawaii  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  process  by  which  the  Chinese  were  excluded  in  response  to  pressure  from  California  has  been 
summarised  by  Mrs.  Mary  Roberts  Coolldgr  as  follows:  "From  suspension  of  restriction:  from  execu¬ 
tion  of  treaty  stipulations  to  flat  prohibition  of  treaty  compact,  the  movement  went  on  until  it  culmi¬ 
nated  in  the  Geary  Act,  which  reiterated  and  legalised  the  severer  features  of  them  all  and  added  the 
requirement  of  registration.  It  was.  .  .progression  from  vinegar  to  vitriol."  It  was  also  entirely  in 
keeping  with  the  history  of  our  treaty  dealings  with  the  Indians.  As  s  matter  of  fact,  the  exclusion  of 
the  Chinese  sq<iared  perfectly  with  the  policy  of  placing  Indians  on  reservations  and  segregating  Negroes 
by  force  of  law.  Modes  of  aggression  which  had  been  tried  out  against  Indians  and  Negroes  were  easily 


The  itrlulr  on  the  Naturalisation  Act  of  IH70  points  up  the  relation  between  the  Chinese  question 
and  the  Negro  question.  This  art  extended  the  privilege  of  naturalisation  to  "aliens  of  African  nativity 
and  persons  of  African  descent'  --an  extension  made  unavoidable  by  the  Fmanripation  Proclamation. 
During  the  debate,  however,  the  question  arose  as  to  whether  the  same  privilege  should  also  be 
extended  to  the  Chinese.  "The  very  men,'  said  Senator  Carpenter,  who  settled  the  question  of  Negro 
suffrage  upon  prlnriple  now  hesitate  to  apply  the  principle  .  .  .  and  Interpose  the  very  objections  to  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  Chinaman  that  the  Democrats  urged  against  Ihr  enfranchisement  of  the  Freed- 
men.  "  Only  in  respect  to  nominal  citisenship  did  we  distinguish  the  two  questions  and  this  we  did 
because  the  specific  issue  had,  so  to  speak,  been  settled  by  the  Civil  War. 

Asa  matter  of  fart,  the  Chinese  and  Negro  had  been  intimately  related  In  California  long  liefore 
1876.  ■  The  anti-foreign  feeling  in  California,"  writes  R.  Schrelke,  "was  unquestionably  intensified  by 
the  presence  of  Southerners,  who  i  omprised  nearly  one-third  of  the  population  in  the  first  decade  of 
American  rule.'  A  number  of  Southerners  brought  iheir  slaves  with  them  to  California,  where  Indian 
peonage  was  as  old  as  the  first  settlements.  California  enacted  a  fugitive-slave  statute,  refused  to 
accept  the  testimony  of  Negroes  in  judicial  proceedings  until  1861,  and  rejected  ratification  of  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment,  An  early  statutr  read  that  no  Rlack,  or  Mulatto  person,  or  Indian  shall  be 
allowed  to  give  evidence  in  favor  of,  or  jigatnst  a  white  man.'  Chief  Justice  Hugh  C.  Murray,  a 
member  of  the  American  or  Know-Nnthlhg  ParVy,  described  by  the  historian  llancroft  as  "Immoral, 
venal,  and  thoroughly  corrupt.  construed  this  statute  to  include  Chinese'  While  hr  may  have  been 
corrupt,  he  was  certainly  logical.  "The  same  rule,  he  pointed  out,  "that  would  admit  them  |the 
Chinese)  to  testify,  would  admit  them  to  all  the  equal  rights  of  citirenship,  and  we  might  soon  see  them 
at  the  polls,  in  the  jury  box,  upon  the  tienrh  (  1  |  and  in  our  legislative  halls.  " 

The  national  political  situation  in  the  post -Civil  War  decades  was  another  factor  which  made  it 
possible  for  California  to  blackmail  the  government  on  the  Chinese  question.  During  these  decades, 
two  Presidents  were  elected  by  minorities  in  popular  votes  and  two  more  by  majorities  of  less  than 
twenty-five  thousand.  In  these  critical  postw-ar  decades,  the  control  of  both  the  Presidency  and  the  two 
houses  of  Congress  frequently  shifted  between  thr  two  nuijor  parties.  The  two  major  parties  were 
parties  of  the  North  and  the  South;  hence  the  Pacific  Coaat  states  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  holding  the 
balance  of  power.  In  effect  both  parties  were  compelled  to  appeal  to  the  anti-Chinese  sentiment  in 
California.  In  1880,  six  of  seven  California  electors  cast  their  voices  for  the  Democratic  Presidential 
nominee  despite  the  fart  that  the  state  legislature  was  overwhelmingly  Republican.  The  Republicans  in 
Congress  had  not  accepted  the  California  '  line  on  the  Chinese.  Four  years  -ater,  California  was  bark 
in  the  Republican  column  because  the  Democrats  had  not  been  sufficiently  "anti-Chinese."  The  reason 
for  this  peculiar  national  political  situation  is  quite  clear:  thr  post-bellum  Solid  South  had  a  measure 
of  political  power  out  of  all  relation  to  the  percentage  of  its  rttirens  who  were  permitted  to  vote.  Not 
only  were  the  Negroes  excluded  but,  to  ensure  white  supremacy,  a  one. party  system  had  been  estab¬ 
lished.  Since  It  was  useless  for  thr  South  to  campaign  in  thr  North,  and  vice  versa,  both  regions 
campaigned  in  the  West. 

These  same  decades  also  marked  an  important  period  In  the  history  of  American  labor.  In  the 
years  from  1870  to  I840,  a  new  industrial  society  was  coming  into  being  and  the  social  stratification 
that  came  with  this  new  dispensation  c  rested  great  misgivings  and  fears  among  working  people.  From 
roast  to  coast,  this  feeling  of  fear  and  hostility  tended  to  be  vented  against  minority  groups.  Just  as 
workers  once  rioted  against  the  use  of  machines,  and  destroyed  the  machines,  so.  In  these  decades, 
they  tended  to  be  hostile  toward  groups  that  seemed  to  threaten  them  with  unfair  competition;  witness 
the  attitude  of  the  "poor  white  toward  the  Negro.  Hatred  of  the  new  social  order  fused  with,  and 
stimulated,  a  hatred  of  groups  that  could  be  identified  as  competitors. 

In  California  the  Chinese  were  mistakenly  identified  as  the  cause  of  the  seemingly  inexplicable 
economic  distress  which  came  at  the  end  of  the  fabulous  Oold  Rush  decades  (18*0-18701.  Although  the 
argument  seemed  plausible,  there  would  have  been  a  depression  In  California  in  the  I870'a  if  the  entire 
population  had  been  made  up  of  lineal  descendants  of  Oeorge  Washington.  White  American'  working¬ 
men  were  pouring  Into  the  state:  tl.OIH)  In  1860;  1*0,000  in  the  period  from  187*  to  187*.  What  with 
the  completion  of  the  Central  Pacific,  the  decline  in  placer  mining,  and  the  generally  undeveloped 
economy  of  the  state,  there  were  simply  not  enough  jobs.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  argument  against 
the  Chinese  shifted  from  the  economic  to  the  biological,  from  "unfair  competitor  to  "incapable  of 
assimilation,"  exposed  the  delusion  on  which  It  rested. 
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On  the  other  ha  ml  it  innwd  plausible  to  say --although  thr  arijunirnl  was  equally  fallal |ou»--that 
thr  difficulty  «n  purely  racial  and  nut  economic.  What  Senator  Morton  hail  to  nay,  on  thia  score, 
made  a  great  deal  of  sense: 

If  the  Chinese  in  California  were  white  people,  being  in  all  other  respects  what  they  are,  1  do  not 
believe  that  the  complaints  and  warfare  against  them  would  have  existed  to  any  considerable  extent. 
Their  difference  in  color,  dress,  manners,  and  religion  have  (sic),  in  my  judgment,  more  to  do  with 
this  hostility  than  their  alleged  vices  or  any  actual  injury  to  the  whitr  people  of  California.  .  .  .  I-ookmg 
at  the  question  broadly,  and  at  thr  effect  which  Chinese  labor  has  exerted  in  California,  running  through 
a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  1  am  strongly  of  the  opinion,  that,  but  for  the  presence  of  the  Chinese, 
California  would  not  now  luve  more  than  one -half  or  two-thirds  of  her  present  population;  that  Chinese 
labor  has  opened  up  many  avenues  and  new  industries  for  white  labor,  made  many  kinds  of  business 
possible,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  manufacturing  interests  that  bid  fair  to  rise  to  enormous  propor¬ 
tions.  ... 

The  latter  part  of  this  argument  was  dearly  sound.  It  is  to  be  doubted,  indeed,  if  the  Chinese  were 
ever  in  di r ec t  competition  with  white  Americans;  their  labor  tended  to  complement  rather  than  to 
supplant  the  labor  of  other  groups.  Actually  there  Is  good  reason  to  believe  that,  by  their  presence, 
they  tended  to  bolster  up  rather  than  to  depress  the  wage  standard  of  the  white  Americans  which  had 
been  greatly  Increased  by  the  abnormal  conditions  prevailing  during  the  Cold  Kush. 

To  gee  the  real  source  .if  conflict,  one  must  cut  hack  to  the  first  contaets.  The  Chinese  were 
looked  upon  as  a  veritable  god -send  when  they  first  appeared  in  California,  a  a.  Indeed,  they  were. 
The  difference  in  color,  dreaa,  manners,  and  religion,  to  which  Senator  Morton  referred,  w-a  a  not  then 
a  source  of  conflict.  With  few  exceptions,  California  employers  consistently  regarded  the  Chinese  as 
a  desirable,  cheap,  submissive,  and  efficient  source  o(  labor  and  looked  upon  these  dtfferenceg  a s 
fortunate  traits  precisely  because  they  made  assimilation  difficult  if  not  impossible.  In  California  thr 
opposition  to  the  Chinese  was  overwhelmingly  a  working-class  opposition;  hence  its  political  potency 
and  social  power.  Where  two  laboring  groups  are  both  firing  exploited  but  one  more  than  the  other.  It 
often  happens  that  the  exploitation  will  generate  conflic  t  between  the  two  exploited  groups  either  because 
they  fail  to  sec  the  real  source  of  the  trouble  or  because  the  more  powerful  labor  group  finds  it  expe¬ 
dient  to  attack,  not  the  exploiter,  but  the  other  victim.  Out  of  this  false"  conflict  came  the  anti- 
Chlnrac  agitation  and  out  of  this  agitation  came  a  racial  ideology  which  survived  In  California  for  three 
generations. 

The  conflict  was  false,  in  economic  terms,  because  it  was  extremely  shortsighted  and  self-defeat¬ 
ing.  The  exclusion  law,'  observes  Mr.  Wu,  which  prevents  aliens  from  coming  In,  cannot  keep 
capital  from  going  out.  ...  If  people  are  prevented  from  competing  with  one  another  in  the  same 
politira]  region,  their  goods  will  allll  compete  in  the  same  world  market."  When  the  flow  of  Chinese 
labor  was  finallystopped,  that  of  other  groups,  such  as  the  Japanese  and  Filipino,  was  promptly  stimu¬ 
lated.  At  the  same  time,  American  capital  w-aa  seeking  outlets  throughout  the  far  Fast  and  In  Central 
and  South  America,  and  in  many  instances  was  actually  seeking  out  the  so-called  i  heap  labor  areas. 

Had  the  California  labor  leaders  elected  to  organise  the  Chinese,  they  could  have  worked  out  a  strategy 
and  policy  which  would  have  discouraged  the  Importation  of  Oriental  labor. 

Today  we  arc  beginning  to  realise  that  the  argument  against  c  heap  coolie  labor  ia  the  counterpart 
of  the  argument  that  Western  industrial  technology  should  be  monnpoli red  by  Western  peoples.  Itoth 
arguments  are  essentially  isolationist.  Having  held  back  and  sought  to  prevent  the  Industrialisation  of 
the  Far  Fast,  we  now  find  ourselves  in  ihr  position  of  sending,  in  dollar  value,  billions  of  Industrial 
products  to  the  Far  Fast  in  the  form  of  planes,  and  tanks,  and  guns.  Today  we  complain  that  we  have 
no  spokesmen,  no  emissaries,  to  send  to  the  Far  Fast,  who  understand  the  peoples  and  apeak  their 
languages  and  who  rould  explain  our  point  of  view  to  them.  Nor  have  we  vet  seen  the  light  on  this 
score.  For  example,  on  December  17,  IH),  wr  repealed  the  Chinese  excluaion  acta  and  made  resi¬ 
dent  Chinese  aliens  eligible  for  citlsenshlp.  But  we  then  established  a  quota  permitting  the  entry  of 
105  Chinese  per  year'  This  quota  can  he  catalogued  as  a  sociological  joke  for  the  number  of  Chinese 
leaving  the  United  States  each  year  will  exceed  the  quota  or.  If  not.  the  return  of  husbands  marooned 
from  their  wives,  and  vice  versa,  will  fill  the  quota  eaally.  Of  the  quota  figure,  furthermore,  25 
places  must  be  reserved  for  resident  Chinese  who  desire  to  leave  the  country  and  return  under  the 
quota.  Repealing  the  exclusion  laws  was  a  good  gesture  hut  It  was  just  fhat--a  gesture. 
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CHINATOWN 


The  number  of  Chinese  In  the  United  Stele*  he*  dei  lined  from  107,  *00  In  I  890  to  77,  *04  In  I  940, 
of  whom  tO,  8t>8  were  citlten*.  Driven  from  the  mine*  end  agriculture  et  en  early  dele,  they  ere  lodey 
e  high  urheni*ed  minority:  approximately  80  percent  live  in  the  Chinatown  (hello*  of  aurh  title*  a*  Sen 
Francisco,  1.0 •  Angeles,  New  York,  Chicago,  Portland,  Seattle,  Boston.  Philadelphia,  Washington, 
Detroit.  Baltimore,  St.  lxnii*,  and  Wttsburgh.  The  San  Francisco  Chinatown  I*  the  largest  of  these 
communities,  containing  22  percent  of  all  the  Chinese  in  the  United  State*  and  44  per  cent  of  thoae 
living  In  California.  In  1  “>20  there  were  IM.S  Chinese  males  for  every  1  00  Chinese  females,  a  ratio 
of  something  like  7  to  I:  in  1910  the  figures  were  *9,  802  males,  I*.  1*2  females.  The  unequal  if*  ratio 
is  merely  one  of  a  number  of  factors  indicating  that,  in  the  absence  of  some  inc  rease  in  the  present 
quota,  which  is  not  even  a  replacement  quota,  the  Chinese  in  the  United  States  will  decrease  to  the 
vanishing  point. 

The  passage  of  the  Exclusion  Act  of  1882  set  in  motion  a  process  which,  over  a  period  of  year*, 
resulted  in  the  present  geograpSI.  -i  l  distribution  of  the  resident  Chinese.  In  general  the  process  has 
had  three  phases:  a  high  degree  of  concentration  in  California  and  the  other  Western  states  from  18*0 
to  1880  las  late  a*  1870  nearly  99  percent  was  concentrated  west  of  the  Rockies):  a  period  of  dispersal 
from  1880  to  |9|0,  following  the  passage  of  the  exclusion  act*  and  the  widespread  anti-Chinese  riots  in 
the  West  in  188*:  and,  since  1910,  a  movement  from  smaller  to  larger  cities  and  a  new  concentration 
in  the  ma>or  met ropolitan  renter*. 

Over  the  years,  too,  marked  occupational  changes  have  taken  place  among  the  resident  Chinese, 

In  18t>0,  some  14,911  Chinese  worked  in  the  mine*  in  California  but  the  number  so  employed  dropped 
to  1  7,  f»09  in  1870  and  to  1*1  in  1920.  At  one  time  a*  many  a*  10,  000  Chinese  were  employed  in  the 
construction  ol  the  Central  Pacific  rail  line;  today  less  than  488  are  employed  by  the  railroads.  For  a 
time  the  Chinese  were  widely  employed  in  California  in  such  industries  a*  grain  farming,  fruit  growing, 
and  the  drainage  of  tideland  deltas.  In  I88<>,  for  example,  10,000  Chinese  worked  as  harvest  hands  in 
California;  but  by  |9J0  the  number  had  dropped  to  W»I7.  At  an  early  date,  also,  the  Chinese  were 
widely  employed  in  California  for  various  types  of  women's  work,  principally  cooking  and  washing. 
Rose  Hum  lx>r  points  out  that  as  long  a*  there  were  two  males  for  every  female  in  the  population  of 
California,  the  Chinese  bad  no  employment  problem;  the  appearanrr  of  American  women  contributed 
notably  to  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  Chinese,  as  did  the  emergence,  in  California,  of  a  more  stable 
economy.  There  was  a  lime  when  the  Chinese  tried  to  gain  a  foothold  in  the  service  occupations,  a* 
porters,  lanltors,  cooks,  and  domestics,  but  they  tended  to  withdraw  from  these  occupations,  first, 
because  they  wanted  to  minimise  competition  in  order  to  deflect  racial  aggression  aimed  at  the  Chinese 
community,  and  second,  because  more  and  more  of  them  were  being  absorbed  in  Chinese-owned  store* 
in  the  various  Chinatown*. 

In  this  occupation*  I  regrouping  of  the  Chinese,  one  can  see  a  general  proce *•  at  work.  To  ntaintain 
its  dominance,  a  majority  usually  invokes  three  techniques  against  a  minority:  member*  of  the  minority 
are  restricted,  hy  various  device*,  to  subordinate  position*  in  the  economy:  restrictive  legislation  1* 
used  to  erect  barriers  against  the  minority;  and  an  effort  is  made  to  deny  cittrenshlp  to  the  member* 
of  th"  minority.  All  of  these  technique*  have  been  used  against  the  Chinese.  For  a  time  they  resisted 
the  subordinating  process  hilt  the  backbone  of  this  resistance  was  broken  with  the  passage  of  the  Cleary 
Art  in  1892.  From  then  on.  the  Chinese  withdrew  from  those  job*  in  which  American*  competed  and 
concentrated  in  those  where  no  bitter  voice  was  raised  against  them.  By  1920,  for  example,  *0  per 
cent  were  employed  in  restaurant*  and  laundries.  In  1870,  *ome  2000  Had  been  employed  in  general 
manufacturing  twit  in  1920  only  100  were  so  employed.  "The  Chinese,"  writes  Ching  Chao  Wu.  have 
succeeded  where  personal  service  is  a  factor  in  success.  But  they  ha  %  c  failed  in  the  region  in  which 
America  1*  *upreme--ln  occupation*  which  Involve  the  application  of  machinery.  They  have  failed  to 
gain  a  foothold  in  the  occupations  in  which  they  have  competed  with,  and  so  replaced,  the  native  stocks." 
The  moment  the  Chinese  adopted  a  strategy  of  accommodation,  the  racial  hatred  of  the  »  ajoritv  turned 
to  tolerant  Indifference  and  sentimental  patronage.  Oliver  Cox.  with  obvious  irony,  describe*  the 
change  in  relationship  In  this  manner:  "In  the  end  the  Chinese  on  the  Coast  have  ItSen  practically  gypsy- 
fled.  'Tha  Chinaman  was  a  good  loser.'  He  ha*  withdrawn  from  the  struggle;  he  ia  no  longer  a  signifi¬ 
cant  threat  '.o  the  standards  of  white  labor.  He  may  now  be  treated  with  a  high  degree  of  Indifference 
or  even  amiability.  " 
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But  lolrrtmr  la  nol  «C(rptaiu«,  « ivl  indlffe r em  r  la  not  inlr g ration.  "The  Chinese  qunllon  has 
long  «|nc*  loti  ill  former  urgency  and  sens*  *.f  peril  but  Ihr  poalllon  of  (he  resident  I  hlneae  haa  grown 
steadily  worae.  By  retiring  to  their  Chinatowna,  the  Chlneae  have  hern  ahle  to  achieve  a  rrlatlonahlp 
with  the  majority  which  Mr,  Wu  describes  aa  1  symbiotic  rather  than  social  .  .  .  cold,  formal,  and 
commercial.  But  nothing  even  approaching  integration  haa  taben  place.  The  life  of  the  realdent 
i  hlneae,  aa  l.rong  Gor  Yun  haa  pointed  out,  la  not  an  unhappy  life- -moat  of  the  time.  But  It  la  neither 
Chineae  nor  Americans  It  la  Chinatown.  It  la  a  life  led  by  the  Chlneae  in  aplte  of.  rather  than  with  the 
co-operation  of,  the  Americana  among  whom  they  breathe  and  aomehow  find  their  living. 

Since  the  paaaage  of  the  ex*  lualon  acta.  Chineae  life  In  America  haa  centered  In  that  unique  aoclal 
community,  Chinatown.  The  name  of  Chinatown,  aa  well  aa  tta  aynthetlc  eaollrlam  and  ael -apart 
character,  atteata  Ihr  fart  that  the  Chlneae  rami  to  America  with  somewhat  different  objective  a  Ilian 
the  uaual  immigrants  of  the  period.  Products  of  an  ancient  highly  integrated  *  ulturr,  they  wanted  to 
preserve  their  way  ol  Ufa  In  America  until  they  could  return  In  rich  splendor  to  China,  That  so  many 
of  them  were  single  men.  culturally  and  racially  quite  sharply  set  apart  from  the  people  among  whom 
they  lived,  only  served  to  underscore  this  Intention.  Unable  to  acquire  real  property  or  to  homestead, 
the  early  immigrants  had  to  Improvise,  In  their  own  nimble  and  qul*  k -wilted  fashion,  and  lo  Indulge  In 
all  aorta  of  makeshift  occupations.  They  were,  it  was  aald,  the  great  gap  fillers.  Constantly 
retreating,  constantly  losing  marginal  occupations,  they  were  In  part  driven  Inlo,  and  In  part  withdrew 
to,  the  area  known  aa  Chinatown.  Koae  Hum  l.ee  haa  found  that  Chinatowna  generally  cannot  aurvive  in 
citiea  of  leas  than  '0,000  alnce  It  tabea  a  city  of  approximately  that  site  to  provide  sufficient  patronage 
for  the  survival  of  the  Chineae  restaurant  and  hand  laundry.  Nowadays,  however,  steam  laundries  have 
forced  Chineae  laundryncan  from  the  small  city  to  the  large  city  where  a  limited  patronage  can  still  lie 
found  for  Ihe  meticulous  hand  work  In  which  they  specialise.  At  the  same  time,  with  the  Import-eaport 
trade  being  interrupted  by  the  war,  the  Chine ae -owned  business  haa  turned  more  and  more  from  exotic 
importations  to  articles  of  home  decoration,  froaen  and  canned  foods,  and  the  bottling  of  aplcea,  all 
handled  Amer lean- sty le. 

Aa  the  oldest  and  largest  Chinese  settlement  in  America,  the  San  Trane  lain  Chinatown  la  of  par¬ 
ticular  Inte  re  at.  At  the  height  of  the  anti-Chinese  fury  in  California,  Chinatown  was  pointed  to  aa  c  on- 
rlualve  evidence  of  ihe  hideous  character  of  the  Chinese.  Tout,  uncanny,  vtrloua,  and  a  menace  to  the 
community  ...  a  silver  of  apace  seven  hlocka  long  and  three  wide.  It  was  the  super-alum  of  the  West. 
Unforced  segregation  had  resulted  In  great  congestion  and  over*  rowding  which.  In  turn,  had  boosted 
property  valors.  The  Chlneae.  of  course,  were  never  the  real  benefic  la  rle  a  of  this  unearned  Incre¬ 
ment  in  property  values:  throughout  the  years  most  of  the  ownera  have  belonged  to  the  majority.  An 
Investigation  In  1*8'  Indicated  that  there  were  lt,"l  bunks  for  single  men  In  ten  blocks  of  Chinatown. 
The  fire  of  110b  destroyed  mod  of  these  old  rookeries  and  the  dlatrl<t  was,  to  some  evtent,  rebuilt. 

But  It  had  to  be  rebuilt  on  the  old  site,  since  restrictive  c  lausea  In  property  deeds  generally  barred  the 
use  or  occupation  of  property  hy  Chineae  outside  the  Chinatown  ghetto.  Aa  families  became  more 
common,  one-room  units  were  taken  over  by  entire  families.  Property  In  Chinatown  became  even  more 
valuable  than  before  Ihe  fire  and  rents  rose  rapidly.  The  problem  of  overcrowding  and  (ongrstlon  was 
further  aggravated  during  the  depression,  when  ncany  Chlneae  were  driven  Into  Chinatown  from  rural 
areas  In  search  of  employment  or  relief. 

Tor  years  a  legend  prevailed  In  *in  Trane  lero  that  the  blessed  Mre  of  I  tOf-  had  destroyed  all  that 
was  ugly,  sordid,  and  unhealthy  about  Chinatown.  But  In  point  of  fact.  Chinatown  Is  still  a  slum.  Here 
la  what  the  San  Trancitco  Housing  Authority  had  to  say  shout  the  quaintneaa  of  Chinatown  In  I  94 I : 

Cvpanalon  in  Chinatown  la  limited.  Tifteen  thousand  Chlneae  live  In  an  area  of  five  blocks  by  four 
blocks  which  it  dedicated  not  prinvarlty  to  residence  but  to  shops,  restaurants  and  Institutions.  Reports 
of  the  inconceivable  *  ondltiona  under  which  the  Chinese  ncalntaln  themselves  are  nol  exaggerated.  Of 
Ihe  t*t0  dwelling  units  In  Chinatown  approximately  10O0  are  totally  without  heating  equipment.  In  all 
Chinatown  there  are  only  447  homes  accep4ahle  hy  the  Survey  standards,  and  alj  of  theme  are  In  a  high 
rental  bracket.  Buildings  constructed  after  the  fire  to  house  single  men  on  a  hare  existence  basis-- 
that  la,  containing  tiny  wtndnwleas  rooms  with  hall  toilets  and  kitchens  and  often  no  hath  facilities 
anywhe  re  - -now  house  families  .  .  .  sometlroes  aa  ncany  aa  ten  to  a  room.  Some  In  Ihe  very  heart  of 
San  Tranclsco  have  neither  gas  for  cooking  nor  electricity  for  light  hart  use  wood  and  kerosene. 
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They  live  crowded  together  above  the  ahopa  and  below  the  aidewalka.  Their  wlndowa.  II  they  have 
any,  look  out  on  atreeta  that  are  nolay  until  the  early  houra  of  the  morning.  The  children  lack  adequate 
home*;  they  play  In  the  atreeta  at  night  or  alt  wtlh  their  mothera  and  fathera  at  the  work  ahopa  until 
midnight.  Aa  a  conaequence  of  theae  living  rondltlona,  the  Chinatown  tuberculoala  rate  la  three  tlmea 
that  of  the  reat  o(  the  city.  Though  the  Chlneae  cultural  tradition  haa  helped  to  maintain  morale  ao  tar, 
there  are  now  numeroua  Indication*  ot  dlacnoragement  and  dlalntegratlon. 

Three  of  every  five  Chlneae  familiea  are  living  In  one  or  two  rwmi,  room*  uaually  an  email  aa  to 
deaerve  the  appelation  cubicle*. ' 

Approximately  SI,  9  per  cent  of  the  Chine *e>ocrupled  dwrlllng  unit*  In  San  Franctaro  have  t*een 
pronounced  aubatandard  by  contra*!  with  19.7  per  c  ent  for  the  reat  of  the  population.  Not  only  la  the 
houatng  problem  aerloua,  but  It  la  extremely  difficult  to  correct.  Properly  value*  In  Chinatown, 
be<auae  of  the  congeatlon,  are  extremely  high--*  factor  whit  h  haa  handicapped  the  llouatng  Authority 
In  developing  public  houatng  pro|ecta  In  the  area. 

A  recent  aurvey  of  New  York'*  Chinatown  give*  much  the  aame  picture  of  internal  decay  and  dlatn- 
legratlon.  Iletween  19,000  and  20,000  Chlneae  live  In  the  Chinatown  that  extend*  Irani  Canal  Street  to 
within  a  few  block*  of  City  Hall.  Moat  of  the  building*,  which  uaually  c  ontaln  atorea,  reatauranla  and 
funeral  parlor*  on  the  lower  floor*,  are  four  to  aeven  atorle*.  Few,  If  any,  have  elevator*,  and  <>0 
per  cent  are  more  than  fifty  year*  old.  .  .  ,  The  walla  (drat  rlblng  on*  unltj  were  aooty  and  the  floor 
wa*  uncarpeted.  The  aleeping  room*  were  a  atonl  ahlngly  amatl  and  III  .ventilated.  They  lacked 
window*.  ...  Not  all  the  place*  vialted  contained  children.  In  two  dark  basement  room*  two  alngle 
middle-aged  men  lived.  Some  tenement*  teemed  to  be  given  entirely  to  dormitory •  like  uae  'ey  group* 
of  unmarried  men. 

The  color  harrier  ha*  been,  of  courae,  the  main  atumhting  block  In  the  live*  of  the  Amr rlcan-born 
Chlneae,  lip  to  the  end  of  19k#,  the  Oriental  Division  of  the  United  State*  1'mployment  Service  In  San 
Franctaro  reported  that  90  per  cent  of  ||a  placement*  were  for  aervice  worker*,  chiefly  in  the  culinary 
trade*.  The  aervice  ha*  reported  that,  with  few  exception*,  moat  firm*  dlarrlminate  again*!  the 
Chlneae  deaptle  the  fact  that  many  of  the  Amerlc  an-born  are  well  educated  and  have  received  apectal 
training.  With  the  defenae  program  well  under  way,  Nate  R.  White  reported  that  there  were  9000 
young  Chlneae  in  San  Franclaco  for  whom  'there  aeema  to  be  no  future  worthy  of  their  aktll*.  Inatead 
of  applying  and  uaing  the  akllta  for  which  they  were  trained,  they  were  washing  dlahea,  carrying  traya, 
ironing  ahlrt*.  cutting  meat,  drying  flah,  and  aelling  herb*,' 

During  the  war.  however,  the  employment  altuatlon  ahowed  marked  Improvement,  a*  the  Chlneae 
began  to  find  job*  a*  *tenogr*pher  a,  timekeeper*,  weldera,  carpenter*,  ahlpyard  worker*,  and  In  the 
aircraft  induatry.  A*  more  Chlneae  began  to  find  work  outalde  Chinatown,  Chine**  reataurant*  and 
hand  lacindrlea  began  to  clove  their  door*.  The  fact  that  China  wa*  our  ally  during  the  war,  a*  well  a* 
the  general  wartime  ferment  on  the  racial  question.  aerved  to  lower  dl ar  rimlnatory  harrier*  and  to 
arouae  new  hope*  In  the  realdent  Chlneae.  Rut  theae  development*  have  only  »•  derated  the  dlalnte- 
gratlnn,  the  hreaklng-up,  of  Chinatown.  Itoth  external  and  Internal  prraaurea  are  forcing  a  dissolution 
of  Chinatown,  long  a  symbol  of  the  Isolationism  which  we  have  prartli  ed  toward  the  people*  of  the  Far 
F.aal.  Since  the  passage  of  the  exclusion  acta,  the  realdent  Chlneae  h»ve  tern  the  victim*  of  thl*  policy 
but  It  may  well  be  that  we,  the  reat  of  ua.  are  destined  to  he  the  ultimate  victim*.  Here,  at  any  rate. 

I*  a  minority  problem  that  we  seem  to  have  solved:  within  another  generation,  the  Chinatown*  will 
probably  have  disappeared  and  the  Chines*. Americana,  cut  off  from  rrpladrment*.  will  have  vanished 
-•that  la,  then  absorbed  into  the  general  pofnilatinn.  Few  ethnic  groups  have  made  a  more  Important 
contribution  to  the  culture  of  California  than  the  Chlneae,  yet  today  one  can  are  no  visible  evidenc  e*  of 
thl*  contribution,  wllh  the  exception  of  Chinatown  itaelf.  Juat  aa  their  cultural  contribution*  have  been 
absorbed  without  leaving  ao  much  a*  a  name  place  a*  a  memorial,  *o  the  people  Ihemaelve*  aeem 
destined  to  disappear  a*  a  minority. 
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transferred  to  the  Chinese  and  a  Californian  on  the  Supreme  Court  had  little  difficulty  In  convincing  his 
Colleagues  that  It  was  as  easy  to  breach  a  treaty  with  China  as  with  the  Indian  tribes,  Expert*  In 
violence,'  as  Kell*  S.  Cohen  has  noted,  do  not  usually  retire  when  a  war  has  been  won.  They  look 
for  new  victims. 

While  China  was  as  powerless  to  retaliate  as  the  Indian  tribes  or  the  former  Negro  slates,  she  did 
voice  her  resentmrnl  on  more  than  one  acraeton.  Mrs.  Cooledge  states,  for  esample,  that  the  seclu¬ 
sion  of  the  Chinese  and  the  indignities  perpetrated  In  this  country  undoubted!*  contributed  to  the  at  cu¬ 
mulated  resentment  which  found  repression  In  the  lioaer  Rebellion.  Mr.  Wu  has  gone  further  and 
stated  that  the  llo*er  Rebellion  was  the  expression  of  a  spirit  which.  If  China  had  been  stronger,  would 
have  resulted  in  the  exclusion  of  all  American*  from  China.  History  ha*  since  proved  that  Mr.  Wu  was 
engaging  in  prophecy,  not  speculation. 

the  i'oijtics  or  exclusion 

In  retrospect  one  is  intrigued  by  the  question:  llow  was  It  possible  for  a  single  West  Coast  state  to 
force  Its  racial  view*  upon  the  national  government  and  to  shape.  In  effrct,  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
country  '  The  brief  If  somewhat  cryptic  answer  would  be  that  the  views  of  California  were  In  fact  the 
views  of  the  nation  since  anti-Chinese  prejudice  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  same  prejudice 
against  Indian*  and  Negroes.  Hut  there  is  this  difference;  the  measures  which  were  adopted  against 
the  Chinese  had  international  implications,  they  represented  the  first  projection  beyond  the  border*  of 
this  country  of  our  domestic  racism.  Our  dealings  with  Indian*  and  Negroes  had  brought  Into  being  a 
set  of  conditioned  reflexes  whtrh  the  Californian*  soon  discovered  were  most  responsive  to  racial 
propaganda.  Hut  the  specific  reasons  for  the  success  of  California '  *  agitation  were  these:  the  inter¬ 
relations  between  the  Negro  and  Chinese  Issues;  the  pec  uliar  balance  of  political  power  within  the 
nation,  and  the  fact  that  both  the  Negro  and  the  Chinese  Issue  fused  with  a  larger  national  c  apital -tabor 
conflict. 

No  small  part  of  the  persecution  of  the  Chinaman,  wrote  Mr*.  Coolidge,  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  his  misfortune  to  arrive  In  the  United  Stales  at  a  period  when  the  attention  of  the  whole 
country  was  focused  on  the  question  of  slavery,  I'vsn  so  we  started  out  to  deal  with  the  Chinese  on  a 
nondisc  rimlnatory  basis  only  to  discover  thst  this  policy  conflicted  with  our  policy  toward  Indian*  and 
Negroes.  Every  Issue  affecting  the  Chinese  cut  across  the  whole  complex  of  Issues  affecting  the  Negro. 
Without  a  single  exception,  the  anti-Chinese  measure*  were  carried  in  Congress  by  a  combination  of 
Southern  and  Western  votes.  Southern  Hourbon*  could  not  tolerate  a  policy  in  California  that  might 
have  unsettling  consequence*  in  Alabama.  Beside*  the  more  California  became  committed  to  a  Jim 
Crow  policy  In  relation  to  the  Chinese,  the  greater  became  It*  obligation  to  support  Souther  racial 
policies  In  Congress.  At  one  time,  too,  the  South  had  shown  a  lively  Interest  In  the  possibility  of  sub¬ 
stituting  Chinese  coolie  labor  for  Negro  labor,  without  the  sanction*  of  slavery  It  was  feared  that  the 
Negro  might  be  unmanageable.  The  proposal  was  seriously  discussed  in  Memphis  In  ISf.S,  and  on 
several  occasion*  Southern  plantation  owner*  visited  California  with  this  proposal  In  mind.  Indeed  the 
project  was  only  abandoned  when  It  be.  a  me  clear,  after  that  the  nation  did  not  Intend  to  abolish 

Negro  servitude.  Once  the  federal  government  surrendered  to  the  South  on  the  Negro  issue.  It  was 
logically  compelled  to  appease  California  on  the  cubic.  I  of  coolie  tabor. 

The  Chinese  were  directly  related  to  the  slave  question  In  still  another  way.  The  great  outward 
movement  of  coolie  labor  from  China,  in  the  years  from  1*4*  to  1*77,  was  a  direct  consequence  of  the 
discontinuance  of  slavery  in  the  British  Umpire.  Ihirlng  these  years  a  traffic  developed  In  coolie  labor 
that  rivaled  the  palmiest  day*  of  the  Middle  Passage.'  Over  40,000  coolie*  were  Imported  to  Cuba 
alone,  of  whom  It  ha*  been  said  that  at  least  *0  per  cent  had  been  decoyed  or  kidnaped.  Hy  I*h2  the 
movement  had  reached  such  proportions  that  the  American  government  was  forced  to  prohibit  American 
ship*  from  participating  In  the  China-West  Indie*  traffic.  Wherever  they  were  Imported,  the  coolies 
were  used  to  supplant  Negro  slaves  in  plantation  area*  and  they  might  have  been  used  for  the  tame 
purpose  In  the  United  States  If  we  had  really  freed  the  slave*.  Had  this  been  the  rase,  the  Southern 
representative*  In  Congress  would  almost  certainly  have  voted  against  exclusion  of  Chinese  Immigra¬ 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  way  In  which  coolie*  were  used  a*  substitute*  for  slave*  in  the  West  Indie* 
served  to  alarm  white  labor  In  California. 
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CONTEMPORARY  FACTORS  INFLUENCING  MINORITY 
GROUPS  AND  THEIR  BEHAVIOR 


What  »hllr  Amrrlciin  luvr  nrvrr  fully  understood  ••  but  what  thr  Negro  ran  never  forget  ••  la 
that  white  aorlety  la  deeply  Implicated  In  the  ghetto.  White  Inatltutlona  created  It,  white  Inalltutlona 
maintain  It.  and  white  aorlety  condonea  it.”  (Rarlam  In  America,  l*»70|  The  United  Staler  Comm  la  - 
alon  on  Civil  Rlghta  not  only  Identified  white  rarlam  aa  the  major  contributor  to  racial  unreal  and 
Injustice  In  the  U,  S.  but  went  on  to  delineate  four  primary  areaa  of  concern:  (II  employment,  (2) 
houalng,  (I)  educ  ation  and  (4  I  law  enforcement.  Raclam,  whether  overt  or  covert,  peraonal  or  Inatltu- 
tlonal.  provider  thr  white  community  with  economic,  political  and  payrholuglcal  hrnrflta  while  aubnrdl- 
nating  minority  maiibera  of  our  aorlety.  (NOTE:  Raclam  In  America  ta  a  good  aource  to  Introduce 
contemporary  factora  that  Influence  minority  groupa  and  their  behavior.  ) 

While  raclam  la  a  general  term  for  a  wide  variety  of  actlona  and  Ita  effect  encompaaaea  all 
mlnorltlea,  Ita  apeclflt  Influrncea  and  reacllona  (behavioral  to  It  muat  be  examined  by  looking  at  tier 
Individual  minority  groupa  that  compoar  our  multi- ethnic  aoclety.  A  great  deal  of  literature  la  avail¬ 
able  on  each  of  the  mlnorltlea  and  keeping  current  on  devrlopmenta  In  thr  area  require*  ronatant  review 
of  profeaalonal  journal*,  newapapera,  booka,  fllma,  and  publlcatlona  from  appropriate  organisations. 
We  have  found  the  following  aourcea  valuable  In  aaaeaalng  the  c  contemporary  factora  that  influence 
minority  group*  and  their  behavior 

1.  Psychology  Today  a  lewt  that  include*  aubatantlal  information  on  attitude*,  perception*, 
group  Interaction,  communication*,  peraonallty  theorle*  and  aoclo- economic  factor*  that  provide 
atlmulua  and  motivation  for  behavior. 

2.  ‘The  i'aychology  of  the  Ghetto  :  an  article  by  Kenneth  Clark,  a  noted  paychologlat,  that  give* 
an  Inaight  into  the  factor*  that  ahape  a  minority  member'#  peraonallty  and  cauae  a  perpetuation  of  the 
ghetto  dilemma. 

I,  Black  Americana:  caae  atudle*  that  analyae  the  cauae*  and  effect*  Involved  with  peraonallty 
development  and  behavior  pattern*  of  aeveral  Black  American*. 

4.  The  Role  of  Stereotype  *  in  Perception  :  A  DRKI  Handout  that  explore*  the  influence  that 
at er cotyping  ha*  on  both  the  minority  and  majority  member*  of  our  aoclrty. 

The  Nature  of  Prejudice:  examine*  the  development  of  prejudice  from  childhood  and  cite* 
example*  of  It*  powerful  effect  on  perception  on  other*  and  one’*  aelf. 

t>.  Another  View:  To  Be  Black  in  America  contemporary  writing*  by  recognlced  leader*  In  the 
area*  of  civil  right*,  government  and  education  with  a  focu*  on  laaue*  that  hare  led  to  a  variety  of 
behavior  that  range  from  complacency  to  riot,  and  aegregatlon  to  aeparatiam. 

The  above  material*  deal  primarily  with  the  behavioral  aclence*  (payrhologlral)  aapect  of 
contemporary  factor*  that  Influence  minority  groupa.  The  following  material*  look  at  contemporary 
laaue*  more  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  minority  group  (I.  e. ,  American  Indiana,  Black  Americana, 
rhlcanoa,  etc.  |: 

1.  Black  1’roteat  in  the  Sixtlea:  provide*  Inaight  Into  the  attitude*  and  force*  that  led  to  the 
turbulence  In  the  IliO'a. 

2.  la  Rasa:  emphaal*  on  the  Oilcano  movement,  life  In  the  barrio,  family  relation*  and  philo¬ 
sophy  of  the  Chlcano. 

J.  Puerto  Rico:  A  1'roflle:  examines  migratory  activity,  employment,  and  relationship  with  other 
minority  group*  a*  well  a*  the  family  concept. 
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4.  "laland  in  America"]  a  film  that  graphically  illuatratea  the  Puerto  Rican' a  plight  in  the  U. S. 
and  while  it  deala  primarily  with  current  eventa,  they  are  related  to  the  hialory  and  traditlona  of  thr 
Puerto  Rican. 

5.  Night  Cornea  to  the  Cumberlanda:  provldea  a  good  overview  of  the  forcea  at  work  that  ahape 
the  Uvea  of  thr  people  living  in  thr  Appalachian  area, 

fc.  Cuater  Died  for  Your  Sina:  examinee  baric  Indian  conerpta  and  relatra  them  to  contemporary 
iaauea;  diacuaaea  treatment  of  the  Indian  in  today'a  aociety. 

7.  Hurt  My  Heart  at  Wounded  Knee:  attrmpta  to  provide  inalght  into  the  forcea  that  motivate  an 
Indian  and  cauae  him  to  behave  aa  he  doea. 

8,  Roota:  An  Aalan  Anierhan  Reader:  analyaea  the  aocial  and  economic  factore  which  contrlltule 
to  the  Aalana  reaction,  to  thr  atreaera  and  alralna  of  modern  U.  S.  aociety;  provldea  a  atudy  of 
attttudra  that  currently  alleit  the  Aalan  in  the  U.S. 
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PREJUDICE.  BICXj TRY  AND  DISCRIMINATION 


Prejudice.  Perhaps  the  clearest  and  shortest  definition  of  prejudice  Is  prejud|(ment  on  Insufficient 
grounds.  Thus,  prejudice  can  affirm  or  negate,  but  In  elth-  r  case  It  operates  with  Inadequate  Informa¬ 
tion.  Any  Individual,  therefore,  can  be  racially  prejudiced,  be  he  black,  white,  red,  or  brown;  but. 
no  Individual  can  be  racist  In  Isolation.  Me  must  be  able  to  translate  his  racial  prejudice  Into  societal 
forms  that  perpetuate  a  particular  color  group's  advantages  over  another  color  group. 

Prejudice  dors  tie  Into  one  of  the  marks  of  racism  however  -•  the  mlspUc rmrnt  of  the  problem. 
Most  whites  perceive  and  filter  racial  data  through  a  prejudgment  framrwork  that  poses  black  as  the 
problem  In  race  --  either  to  be  controlled  because  of  strength  or  helped  because  of  weakness.  The 
confusion  between  prejudic  e  and  racism  appears  over  the  Issue  of  black  and  white  racism.  Although 
blacks  ran  In  our  society  be  prejudiced  -  -  misjudge  a  particular  situation  because  of  scanty  data  -  - 
blacks  cannot  be  racist  In  America  regardless  of  their  views  -•  prejudiced  or  not.  They  are  not  In  a 
sufficiently  influential  stance  as  yet  to  translate,  unilaterally  their  objectives  into  power,  structure  and 
cultural  form.  1 

Bigotry.  Bigotry  Is  a  more  intensive  form  of  prejudice  and  tarries  the  negative  side  of  prejudg- 
ment.  Webster  says,  A  bigot  is  someone  who  obstinately  and  Irrationally,  often  Intolerantly  is  devoted 
to  hls  own  church,  party,  belief  or  opinion.  *'  Bigotry,  then.  Is  a  state  of  mind  and  appropriate  behavior 
ensuing  from  such  a  condition.  * 

Discrimination,  Perhaps  the  greatest  confusion  in  social  concepts  is  between  racism  and  discrimi¬ 
nation. 

Again,  the  standard  dictionary  definition  of  discrimination  Is  the  act,  practice,  or  an  instance  of 
discriminating  categorically  rather  than  individually  as  the  according  or  defeientlal  treatment  to 
persons  of  an  alien  race  or  religion  (as  by  formal  or  informal  restrictions  Imposed  In  regard  to  housing, 
employment  or  use  of  public  community  facilities)." 

Racial  discrimination  of  course  exclude*  by  color  or  presupposed  color  differences.  As  with  the 
other  race  related  words,  racial  discrimination  illumines  part  of  our  definition  of  racism  --  denial  of 
access  to  structures  and  resources  because  of  color.  Thus  the  press  for  open  housing  Is  Justified  on  a 
non  discriminatory  policy  so  that  alt  people  regardless  of  color  can  live  where  they  want  and  not  just 
where  the  discriminatory  group  please. 

There  are  two  limitations  to  the  concept  of  discrimination  and  Its  counterpart  non-dlacrlmlnatlon 
which  keep  it  from  being  identical  with  racism  and  the  elimination  of  racism.  The  conceptual  problems 
can  be  most  clearly  illustrated  by  returning  to  the  opening  example  of  creating  a  racist  community. 
Non-dlacriminatton  policies  usually  overlook  the  group  phenomenon.  Rather,  they  focus  on  blacks  to 
individual  inclusion  ("let  a  few  blacks  in  but  don't  threaten  the  power  |.  Furthermore  non-discrimina¬ 
tion  policies  usually  assume  the  predominant  cultural  standards  as  given.  Institutional  openness  does 
not  necessarily  mean  flexibility  of  standards  and  appreciation  of  difference.  So,  in  practice,  open 
housing  has  meant  in  America  letting  individual  hlacks  and  other  color  groups  Into  white  communities 
on  white  terms.  A  non-discrlminatory  stance  usually  does  not  encourage  jxiwerfu]  groups  of  blacks  to 
move  In  nor  does  It  mobilise  whites  to  question  their  own  cultural  standards  and  seek  alternatives. 

There  Is  a  second  problem  with  the  notions  of  discrimination  and  non-disc  riminatinn.  Racial 
discrimination  is  color  conscious,  non-discrimination  is  color  blind.  During  the  non-discrlminatory 
phase  of  government  intervention  in  industrial  hiring  for  example,  all  records  of  color  were  to  be 
stricken  from  applications  and  promotion  files.  If  color  is  a  block,  eliminate  the  color  criteria," 
the  argument  went.  However,  even  If  color  codes  were  eliminated  (too  many  cases  prove  whites  found 
other  devious  ways  to  track  hlarkj,  the  non-disrriminatorv  posture  did  not  increase  dramatically  the 
flow  of  minorities  into  key  positions  In  corporations  and  unions  nor  did  it  accelerate  minority  migration 
Into  white  communities.  Nnn-dlsrriminatory  policies  stressed  individual  Inclusion  and  kept  the  group 
pmsre r  clearly  white,  informal  and  formal  standards  created  an  alien  atmosphere  which  forced  blacks  to 
assume  white  styles  in  order  to  make  It  in  the  organisations.  What  anti-racists  have  learned  Is  that 
color  blind  anti- exclusion  policies  don't  work.  What  are  needed  are  color  conscious  aggressive  Inclu¬ 
sion  to  guarantee  equal  employment  opportunity. 
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To  aome  extent  (he  awltch  from  a  non- discriminatory  to  antl-dlscrlmlnatory  atance  by  government 
and  other  agencies  ha  a  preaard  a  more  aggreaalve  program.  Now  the  government,  when  U  doea  enforce 
the  lawa,  requires  Industry  (aa  one  example)  to  aubmlt  goala  and  timetables  for  upward  mobility  of 
minority  groupa  aa  part  of  Indualrial  affirmative  action  programa.  Hut,  atlll,  antl-dlac rlnilnatlon  la 
not  a  full-blown  anti- racial  approach  becauar  of  limited  attention  to  group  power  and  ethnocentric 
atandarda.  Moat,  If  not  all,  antl-dlacrlmlnation  programa  Ignore  the  need  for  a  total  new  white 
conaclouancaa.  * 

Prejudice  veraua  Discrimination. 

Prejudice  la  derived  from  "pre- judgment"  and  refera  to  a  paychologlcal  phenomenon  occurring 
within  an  Individual,  Kaclat  dlacrlmlnatlon.  on  the  other  hand,  Impliea  action.  It  refera  to  an  objec¬ 
tive  difference  in  treatment.  A  peraon  can  be  prejudiced  without  dlat  rlmlnallng  and  ran  dlac rlmlnate 
without  being  prejudiced.  Someone'a  prejudice  doean'l  harm  anybody  until  they  do  aomethlng  on  thr 
baala  of  the  prejudice  --  In  other  worda,  until  they  dlac  rlmlnate. 

Prejudice  Without  Discrimination,  There  are  two  kinds  of  aoclal  altuatlona  In  which  the  ordinary 
pattern  of  human  behavior  la  one  of  being  prejudiced  but  not  dlac  rlmlnatlng.  One  occura  when  thr 
Individual  who  la  prejudiced  Ha  a  no  opportunity  to  dlacrlmlnate;  the  other  occura  when  thr  punlahmrnta 
for  dlacrlmlnatlng  or  the  rewarda  for  not  doing  ao  outweigh  thr  dealrr  to  dlacrlmlnate. 

Under  ordinary  clrcumatancea,  the  attitude  of  prejudice  mrana  that  one  would  like  to  dlacrlmlnate. 
Hut  a  Wyoming  rancher  may  be  anti- Semitic  without  Indulging  In  any  acta  agalnat  thr  objrcta  of  hla 
prejudice.  U  there  are  no  Jews  in  hla  aoclal  environment,  thr  opportunity  to  dlacrlmlnate  doea  not 
rlac. 

A  New  York  department- atorr  owner  may  be  aa  Anti-Semitic  aa  the  Wyoming  rancher,  have 
opportunltlr a  to  dlarrlmatr  every  day  agalnat  Jewish  job  appllcanta  and  Jewlah  cuatomera,  and  chooae 
not  to  do  ao.  If  he  la  aware  that  the  State  Commission  Agalnat  Olacrlmlnatlon  might  Inveatlgate 
complalnta  agalnat  him  If  he  dlacrlminated  In  hiring  and  that  hla  Jewlah  cuatomera  might  take  their 
buainraa  elaewhere  If  he  openly  expreaaed  hla  Anti- Semitic  prrjudicra  by  dlacrlmlnatory  behavior, 
thrar  potential  jmnlahmenta  and  rewarda  may  lead  him  to  refrain  from  tranalatlng  attitude  Into  action. 

He  can  remain  prejudiced,  but  he  will  not  dlacrlmlnate  becauar  of  the  coat  to  him  of  doing  ao.  ' 

Olacrlmlnatlon  Without  Prejudice,  A  peraon  may.  on  the  other  hand,  be  unprejudiced  agalnat  a 
minority  but  chooae  to  dlacrlmlnate  agalnat  them  becauar  of  the  rewarda  for  dlacrlmlnatlng  or  the 
punlahment  for  falling  to  do  ao.  Ownera  of  barberahopa  may  tell  you  that  they  arc  not  prejudiced 
agalnat  Negroea  but  they  are  afraid  that  If  they  allow  Nrgroea  to  come  to  tier  ahop  for  halrcuta,  white 
cllrnta  will  become  offended  and  leave.  So  thry  dlacrlmlnate  agalnat  Negroea.  Undoubtedly  there  are 
auch  barbera,  and  in  thla  inatancr  we  have  a  caae  of  dlacrlmlnatlon  without  prejudice. 

The  intereatlng  thing  la,  however,  that  you  hear  the  aame  atnry  from  ownera  of  reatauranta  and 
motela,  bowling  allrya  and  golf  couraea,  liar*  and  from  doctora  and  dentlata.  A  peraon'a  claim  that 
he  la  free  from  prejudice  while  nthera  have  it  cannot  alwaya  be  accejvted  at  face  value  aa  evidence  that 
an  unprejudiced  peraon  ha  a  been  preaaured  Into  dlacrlmlnatlng.  We  muat  look  to  large  groupa,  to  the 
general  public,  and  analyae  thla  behavior  within  the  context  of  Hlenatedt'a  jcolnt  about  the  power  of  the 
majority  to  art  normative  atandarda.  When  a  Negro  aearchea  for  an  apartment  In  a  aectlon  of  town 
that  la  not  Inhabited  by  other  Negroea,  the  white  owner  uaually  aaya  that  he  hlmaelf  la  not  prejudiced, 
and  would  rent  but  for  the  fact  that  nthera  In  the  neighborhood  would  make  life  mlaerable  for  the  Negro, 
and  for  him,  the  white  owner.  The  owner  la  probably  correct  aa  to  the  behavioral  consequences.  But 
all  the  owner*  aay  the  aame  thing,  that  It  la  not  they  but  the  nelghbora.  It  become*  obvloua  to  the 
outaide  obaerver  that  the  range  of  ownera  la  actually  the  nelghbora.  Thu  a  while  it  la  certainly  poaaible 
to  dlacrlmlnate  without  being  prejudiced.  It  la  not  often  a  likely  combination.  It  la  far  more  likely  that 
the  two  go  together.  For  thla  reaaon,  perhapa,  the  term*  are  often  uaed  interchangeably.  ' 
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STEREOTYPING 


According  to  Wrbtlcr1*  definition,  t  atereotype  la  "a  atandardWrd  mental  picture  held  In  common 
by  membera  of  a  group  and  reprraentlng  an  overalmpllfled  opinion,  affective  attitude,  or  uncritical 
judgment  (aa  of  a  peraon,  a  race,  an  iaaue.  or  an  event),"  For  Inatance,  the  atrreotype  of  the  Negro 
In  the  United  Statea  la  of  one  who  la  laay,  alovenly,  happy-go-lucky,  and  lrreaponalble.  It  mattera 
little  what  a  black  might  do,  for  he  la  aeen  flrat  of  all  aa  a  Negro,  and  only  aecondly  aa  the  perpetrator 
of  the  deed.  Racial  atereotyplng  la  ahown  by  the  fact  that  whenever  a  black  la  not  aeen  aa  conforming 
to  the  atereotype,  he  la  atUl  regarded  not  aa  a  clean,  metlculoua,  and  reaponalble  man,  but  aa  an 
"exceptional  Negro,  "  * 

Such  well-learned  and  atrongly  held  bellefa  enable  whltea  to  maintain  power  on  highly  dealred 
poaitlona.  In  the  American  occupational  atructure,  we  find  moat  blacka  In  occupatlona  of  aervlce  and 
remt-akllled  and  unakllled  labor.  I'eraona  In  the  power  poaitlona  of  ownerehip  are  predominantly 
membera  of  the  dominant  white  group.  The  privileged  maintain  their  own  poaltlon  by  alowlng  the  aceear 
of  the  leaa  privileged  to  more  dealrable  poaitlona.  In  a  well  -  developed  ayatem  of  diet  rlmlnatlon,  thla 
will  Include  behavior  ranging  from  a  dlatortion  of  hlatory  to  what  Robert  K.  Merton  haa  called  the  aelf- 
fulfilling  prophecy.  If  enough  people  believe  In  a  doctrine,  auch  aa  racial  Inferiority,  for  long  enough, 
the  doctrine  Itaelf  will  have  conaecjuencea  whether  or  not  if  la  factually  true,  A  white  might  feel  that 
blacka  are  Inferior.  Therfore,  It  la  a  warts  of  money  to  try  to  educate  blacka  at  the  aame  level  aa 
whltea.  If  one  believea  theae  atatementa,  then  It  la  aenalble  to  allocate  leaa  money  to  Negro  achoola 
and  be  aatlafled  with  Inferior  facllltlea,  teacher  training,  and  curricula.  Thla,  aa  you  can  are,  la  a 
vlcioua  circle.  The  children  of  thla  Inferior  educational  ayatem  acore  lower  on  IQ  and  achievement 
teata  than  white  atudenta.  The  end  product  of  the  prophecy  that  blacka  are  Inferior  becomea  evidence 
for  the  Inferiority  of  blacka,  and  In  the  end,  the  prophecy  Indeed  becomea  the  condition.^ 

But  why  are  atereotypea  undealrable  ’  Many  theoriata  have  regarded  atereotypea  aa  'wrong," 
either  becauar  they  do  not  correapond  to  the  facta  about  the  ethnic  group,  or  hreauar  they  were  arrived 
at  through  an  unacceptable  proceaa.  Brown,  a  aoclal  paychologlat  haa  atated  that  atereotypea  are  often 
not  well-founded  through  direct  experiencea.  Brown  atatra  that  atereotypea  often  aerve  to  rationallae 
aelfiah  behavior  and  are  often  not  aenaitlve  to  contrary  evidence.  The  atereotyprr  believea  that  It  la 
undealrable  characterlaticr  of  the  group  that  he  la  atigmatlalng  that  cauaea  hla  hoatllity  toward  that 
group,  when  he  doea  not  reatlae  that  It  la  hla  preexiating  hoatllity  that  cauaea  "all  poaaihle  betwren- 
group  differences  to  be  Interpreted  in  lerma  of  the  deaplcable  characterlatlca  Inherent  in  the 
outgroup.  ' 

Ethnic  aterotypea  may  aerve  aa  algnifieant  determinant*  of  behavior  toward  ethnic  group 
behavlora.  Yet,  on  the  data  available  auch  a  conviction  muat  remain  a  hypotheaia.  Much  of  the  ambi¬ 
guity  In  thla  area  can  be  reaolved  with  the  development  of  more  aophiatlcated  inatrumenta  for  meaaurlng 
atereotypea.  With  the  development  of  better  aaaeaament  procedurea,  the  role  of  ethnic  atereotypea  aa 
determinant*  of  behavior  toward  ethnic  group  membera  can  be  better  llluatrated.  4 
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(iOK  IH>N  A  1.1.1 'OK  T 


LEO  i'OSTMAN 

THE  It  ASIC  PSYCHOLOGY  OK  RUMOR 


RUMORS  IN  WARTIME 

During  lh«  year  I'MZ.  rumor  Wcimr  a  national  problem  of  coneiderahle  urgency.  It#  Oral 
dangerou.  manlfr .tatlon  waa  felt  aoon  after  the  Initial  .hock  of  1‘earl  Harbor.  Thla  traumatic  event 
dlalocated  our  normal  channela  of  communication  by  bringing  Into  exlatrnrr  an  unfamiliar  and  unwel- 
coma.  If  at  the  aamr  time  a  relatively  mild  cenaorahip  of  newa,  and  It  almultaneoualy  dlalocated  the 
llvea  of  million,  of  cltlaena  whoae  future,  abruptly  became  hoatagea  to  fortune. 

Thla  combination  of  rlnunuUmr.  created  the  moat  fertile  of  all  poaalble  .oil,  for  the  propagation 
of  rumor.  We  now  know  that  rumor,  concerning  a  given  auhjcct-mattcr  will  circulate  within  a  group  In 
proportion  to  the  Irntwrlamr  and  the  ambiguity  of  thla  ruble  1 . matter  In  the  Uvea  of  Individual  member. 
of  thr  group. 

The  affair  of  I'earl  Harbor  waa  frau«ht  with  both  Importance  and  ambiguity  to  nearly  every  citlaen. 
The  affair  waa  Important  becauac  of  the  potential  danger  It  repreaented  to  all  of  ua.  and  becauae  ita 
aftermath  of  mobUlcatlon  affected  every  life.  It  waa  ambiguoua  becauae  no  one  arrmed  quite  certain 
of  the  extent  of,  rcaaona  for,  or  conaequencea  of  thr  attack.  Since  the  two  condition,  of  rumor  - 
Importance  and  ambiguity  -  -were  at  a  maximum,  we  had  an  unprecedented  flood  of  what  became  known 
aa  I’earl  lUrlwr  rumor*.  It  waa  aald  that  our  fleet  waa  wiped  out.  that  Waahlngton  didn't  dare  to 

tell  the  extent  of  the  damage,  that  Hawaii  waa  In  the  hand,  of  the  Japaneae.  So  wldeapread  and  an 
drmorallaing  were  theae  tale.  that,  on  February  21.  I  T4 2 .  I're.ldenl  Rooaevelt  broadcaat  a  apeech 
devoted  entirely  to  denying  the  harmful  rumor,  and  to  reiterating  the  official  report  on  the  loaaea. 

Did  the  tolemn  aaaurance  of  the  Commander  In  Chief  re  .tore  the  confidence  of  the  people  and 
eliminate  the  tale,  of  auaplcion  and  fear  '  It  ao  happena  that  a  bit  of  .ibjertlvr  evidence  on  thla  queatlnn 
became  available  to  ua  almnat  by  accident.  On  the  twentieth  of  February,  before  the  Preaident'a 
apeech.  we  had  aaked  approximately  ZOO  college  atudenta  whether  they  thought  our  loaaea  at  Pearl 
Harbor  were  greater.  much  greater,  or  no  greater  than  the  official  Knox  report  had  atated. 

Among  theae  atudenta,  «  ft  percent  had  believed  the  demoralialng  rumor,  in  preference  to  the  official 
report,  and  inalated  that  the  loaaea  were  greater  or  much  greater  than  Waahlngton  admitted.  Then 
came  the  Preaident'a  apeet  h.  On  February  Z*  an  equivalent  group  of  college  atudenta  were  aaked  the 
aame  queation.  Among  thoae  who  had  not  heard  or  read  the  apeech  the  proportion  of  rumor -bell  ever  a 
waa  .till  about  two  third,  flut  among  thoae  who  were  acquainted  with  the  Preaident'a  apeech.  the 
number  of  rumor- believer  a  fell  by  Z4  percent.  It  ia  Important  to  note  that.  In  aplte  of  the  utmoat  effort. 
of  the  hlgheat  authority  allay  anxiety,  approximately  44  percent  of  the  college  population  atudled  were 
too  profoundly  affected  by  the  event  and  by  the  reaultlng  rumor,  to  accept  the  reaaaurance. 

The  year  l?4Z  waa  characterired  by  flood  a  of  almllar  fear  •  Inaplred  talea.  Shipping  loaaea  were 
fanta alcally  exaggerated,  Knapp  record,  one  Inatance  where  a  collier  waa  aunk  through  accident  near 
the  Cape  Cod  Canal.  So  great  waa  the  anxiety  of  the  New  England  public  that  thla  Incident  became  a 
fanta  at!  c  tale  of  an  American  ahlp  being  torpedoed  with  the  Inaa  of  thouaanda  of  nuraea  who  were  aboard 
her.  '  a. 


Thla  paper  waa  flr.t  publiahed  In  the  Tran. action,  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Science,  in  1*4%.  and 
copyright  by  the  Academy.  It  la  printed  here  by  permlaalon  of  the  puhllaher  and  copyright  holder.  Dr. 
Allport  ia  a  profeaaor  In  the  Department  of  Social  Relation,  at  Harvard.  Dr.  Poatman  la  a  profeaaor  of 
psychology  *t  Indiana, 

*R.  II.  Knapp.  A  Psychology  of  Rumor,  "  Puh.  Of..  QvArt.,  1^44,  VIII,  22*47. 


Such  wild  stories,  as  we  have  said,  are  due  to  thr  grave  Imtcurtam  e  uf  the  aubiect  for  the  jvrr»tr 
lilllcn  and  lo  the  cmblnuily  to  him  of  the  objective  situation.  rhls  an>bl||ullv  may  result  fron.  thr 
failure  uf  communications,  or  front  a  total  lack  of  authentic  nrwi,  a  condition  that  often  prevailed  in 
war-torn  countries  or  among  Isolated  bands  of  troops  who  had  few  reliable  sources  of  news.  Again, 
the  ambiguity  may  be  due  to  thr  receipt  of  conflicting  news  stories,  no  one  more  >  rrdlblr  titan  another 
or  It  may  be  due  las  In  the  case  of  thr  1‘earl  Harbor  rumors!  to  the  distrust  of  many  people  In  tlic 
candor  of  the  Administration  and  In  the  operation  of  wartime  censorship.  As  the  war  procreated,  a 
higher  decree  of  confidence  In  our  news  services  was  rapidly  achieved,  and  rumors  concurrently 
subsided. 

In  addition  to  the  fear-rumors  of  I'M!,  which  persisted  until  thr  tide  of  victory  commenced  to  turn, 
there  was  a  still  more  numerous  crop  of  host lllty •  rumor t  whose  theme  dealt  always  with  the  short¬ 
comings,  disloyalty,  or  inefficiency  of  some  special  croup  of  c  obrlllcerents.  The  Army,  the  Navy, 
thr  Administration,  our  allies,  nr  American  minority  croups  were  the  most  frequent  scapreoata  In 
these  rumors.  We  were  told  that  thr  Army  wasted  whole  sides  of  brrf,  that  thr  Husslans  grrased  their 
guns  with  lend -lease  butter,  that  Negroes  were  saving  icepicks  for  a  revolt,  and  that  Jews  were  evading 
the  draft. 


These  hostility  rumors  were  the  most  numerous  of  all.  An  analysis  of  1,000  rumors  c  ollec  ted  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  In  l 'Hit  revealed  that  they  could  hr  classified  fairly  readily  as: 


I  to  a  1 11  It  >  Iwedge-drlvlng)  rumors 
Tear  (bogryl  rumors 
Wish  (pipe-dreamt  rumors 
Unclasslflablr  rumors 


M>  percent 
2'  percent 
2  percent 
7  percent 


To  be  sure,  thr  proportion  of  ear  and  wish  rumors  soon  altered.  As  vic  tory  approached,  especially  on 
the  eve  of  V-E  and  V-J  day.  the  whirlwind  of  rumors  was  almost  wholly  concerned  with  the  cessation 
of  hostilities,  reflecting  a  goal  -  gradient  phenomenon  whereby  rumor  under  special  conditions  hastens 
thr  completion  of  a  desired  event.  Hut,  throughout  the  war,  and  continuing  to  the  present,  it  Is 
probably  true  that  the  majority  of  all  rumors  are  of  a  more  or  less  slanderous  nature,  expressing 
hostility  against  this  group  or  Oust. 

The  principal  reason  why  rumor  circulates  can  he  briefly  stated.  It  circulates  because  It  serves 
the  twin  function  of  explaining  and  relieving  emotional  tensions  felt  by  Individuals.^ 

The  Pearl  Harbor  rumors,  for  example,  helped  to  e  xpla  In  to  the  teller  why  hr  felt  such  distressing 
anxiety.  Would  his  Jitters  not  be  justified  If  It  were  true  that  our  protecting  fleet  was  “wiped  out  at 
Pearl  Harbor’  Something  serious  must  have  happened  to  account  for  his  anxiety.  Families  deprived 
of  sons,  husbands,  or  father  vaguely  cast  around  for  someone  to  blame  for  their  privation.  Well,  the 
Jews,  who  were  said  to  be  evading  the  draft,  were  obviously  not  doing  their  share  and  thus  the  heavy 
burden  falling  on  good  cltlarns  "  was  explained.  True,  this  draft  -  eva  slon  charge  did  not  last  very 
long,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  Inescapable  evidence  of  heavy  enlistments  among  Jews  and  of  their  heroic 
conduct  In  the  war.  Itul  when  shortages  were  felt,  the  traditional  Jewish  scapegoat  was  again  trotted 
out  as  a  convenient  explanation  of  the  privations  suffered.  Their  operation  of  the  black  market 
explained"  our  annoying  experiences  In  the  futile  pursuit  of  an  evening  lamb  chop. 


To  blame  others  verbally  Is  not  only  a  mode  of  explanation  for  one's  emotional  distress,  but  Is  at 
the  same  time  a  mode  of  relief.  Everyone  knows  the  reduction  of  tension  that  crimes  after  administer¬ 
ing  a  tongue  lashing.  It  matters  little  whether  the  victim  of  the  tongue  lashing  Is  guilty  or  not.  Dressing 
down  anyone  to  his  face  or  behind  his  back  has  the  atrage  property  of  temporarily  reducing  hatred  felt 
against  this  person  or.  what  is  more  remarkable,  of  reducing  hatred  felt  against  any  person  or  thing. 


^R.  II.  Knapp,  ibid.,  2V 

'This  brief  formula  leaves  out  of  account  only  the  relatively  few  rumors  which  seem  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  phatlc  communication"  -  -  a  form  of  Idle  conversation  to  facilitate  social  Intercourse. 

When  a  lull  occurs  In  a  conversation,  an  individual  may  fUl  In "  with  the  latest  bit  of  gossip  that  comes 
lo  mind,  without  bring  motivated  by  the  deeper  tensions  that  underlie  the  great  bulk  of  rumor  -  monger- 
ing. 

In  this  paper  we  cannot  enter  into  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  reasons  why  people  believe  some  rumors 
and  not  others.  This  question  Is  carefully  studied  by  E.  If.  Allporl  and  M.  l.epkln,  'Wartime  Rumors 
of  Waste  and  Special  Privilege:  Why  Some  People  llellevr  Them,  "  J.  Ahnorm.  fcSoc.  Psychol.,  HH, 

XL,  J-Jfc.  ,fc2 
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reproduce  tmiMtrU  lh<-  iomllUon»  of  raninf  .  tprf»H|nt  In  r»<ryH»r  life,  (M  The  effect  of  an  •uHlrncr 
In  considerable,  tending  to  create  caution  and  to  shorten  the  report.  Without  an  audience  subjects  gav* 
on  the  average  twice  aa  many  detalla  aa  with  an  audience.  ^2)  The  effect  of  the  tnatructlona  la  to  nu«t- 
mice  accuracy  and  induce  caution.  In  ordinary  rumor- spreading,  there  la  no  critical  rxperlmenter  on 
hand  to  ace  whether  the  tale  la  rightly  repeated,  llj  There  la  no  opportunity  for  aubiecta  to  a  ah 
question*  of  hia  Informer.  In  ordinary  rumor  -  apreadlng.  the  llatener  can  chat  with  hla  Informer  and, 
if  he  wlahea,  cross-examine  him.  <4)  The  lapae  of  time  between  hearing  and  telling  in  the  expert- 
mental  .ituation  la  very  alight.  In  ordinary  rumor- apreadlng.  It  la  much  greater.  I^|  Moat  Important 
of  all,  the  conditlona  of  motivation  are  quite  different.  In  the  experiment,  the  subject  la  atrlving  for 
accuracy.  Ilia  own  feara,  hatea,  wishes  are  not  likely  to  he  arnuaed  under  the  experimental  conditlona. 
In  ahort.  he  la  not  the  ctmntanemia  rumor  agent  that  he  la  In  ordinary  life.  Ilia  Make  In  apreadlng  the 


If  you  wish  to  deflate  a  taut  Inner  tube  you  can  unacrew  the  valve  or  you  can  make  a  puncture.  Unacrt. 
Ing  the  valve  correeponda  to  directing  our  hoatility  toward  the  Naala  or  Japanear,  who  were  the  rauae 
of  our  aufferlng.  Making  a  puncture-  correaponda  to  dlaplaclng  the  hoatUlty  upon  Innocent  victlma  or 
acapegoata.  in  either  caae.  the  air  will  recape  and  relaxation  follow.  To  blame  Jew  a,  Negroea,  the 
Administration,  braaa  hate,  the  OPA,  or  the  polltlciana  la  to  bring  a  certain  relief  from  accumulated 
frrlinga  of  hoatUlty.  whatever  their  true  cauar.  Hrllef,  odd  aa  It  may  aeem.  cornea  aleo  from  ’bogey" 
rumor  a.  To  tell  my  neighbor  that  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  la  choked  with  corpaea  la  an  eaay  manner  of 
projecting  Into  the  outer  world  my  own  choking  anxletlea  concerning  my  aon  or  my  frlenda  In  combat 
aervice.  Having  ahared  my  anxiety  with  my  friend  by  telling  him  exaggerated  talea  of  loaaea  or  of 
atrocltlra,  I  no  longer  feel  ao  much  alone  and  helplras.  Through  my  rumor  -  apreadlng,  othera,  too, 
are  put  'on  the  alert."  I  therefore  feel  reaaaufed. 


IX  PERU*  ENT  AI-  APPROACH 


Leaving  now  the  broader  aoclal  aettlng  of  the  problem,  we  ask  ouraelvea  what  proceaaei  In  the 
human  mind  account  for  the  apectacular  dlatortlona  and  rxaggeratlona  that  enter  Into  the  rumor-proc- 
ear.  and  lead  to  ao  much  damage  to  the  public  Intelligence  and  public  conscience. 


since  It  la  very  difficult  to  trace  In  detail  the  courae  of  a  rumor  In  everyday  life,  we  have 
endeavored  by  an  experimental  technique  to  atudy  aa  many  of  the  basic  phenomena  aa  possible  under 
relatlvelv  well  controlled  laboratory  conditlona. 


Our  method  la  almplr.  A  slide  la  thrown  upon  a  screen.  Ordinarily,  a  aemldramallc  picture  la 
used  containing  a  large  number  of  related  details.  Six  or  seven  subjects,  who  have  not  aren  the 
picture,  wall  In  an  adjacent  room.  One  of  them  enter*  and  takea  a  poalllnn  where  he  cannot  see  the 
screen.  Someone  In  the  audience  (or  the  experimenter!  describes  the  picture,  giving  about  twenty 
details  In  the  account.  A  second  subject  enters  the  room  and  stands  beside  the  first  subject  who 
proceeds  to  tell  Kim  all  he  can  about  the  picture.  (All  subjects  are  under  Instruction  to  report  as 
'accurately  as  possible  what  you  have  heard. ’’)  The  first  subject  then  takes  his  seat,  and  a  third  enters 
to  hear  the  story  from  the  second  subject,  lack  succeeding  subject  hears  and  repeats  the  story  In  the 
same  way.  Thus,  the  audience  la  able  to  watch  the  deterioration  of  the  rumor  by  comparing  the  succea- 
slve  versions  with  the  stimulus- picture  which  remains  on  the  screen  throughout  the  experlement. 


This  procedure  has  been  used  with  over  forty  groups  of  subjects.  Including  college  undergraduates. 
Army  trainees  in  ASTP,  members  of  community  forumx.  patient*  In  an  Army  hospital,  membera  of  a 
Teachers'  Round  Table,  and  police  officials  In  a  training  course.  In  addition  to  thase  adult  subjects, 
chll-lren  in  a  private  achonl  w-ere  uaed.  In  grades  from  the  fourth  through  the  ninth.  In  some  experi¬ 
ments.  Negro  subjects  took  part  along  with  whites,  a  fact  which,  as  we  shall  see.  had  important 
consequences  when  the  te  si  *  picture  s  depleted  scenes  with  a  racial  angle. 


All  of  these  experiments  took  place  before  an  audience  |20-  100  spectators).  By  using  volunteer 
subjects,  one  eliminates  the  danger  of  stage  fright.  There  was,  however,  s  aoclal  Influence  In  all  the 
audience  altuatlona.  the  magnitude  of  this  Influence  was  studied  In  a  control  group  of  experiments 
where  no  one  was  present  In  the  room  excepting  the  subject  and  the  experimenter. 


It  should  be  noted  that  oil  of  these  uiralllluin,  expecting  the  third,  may  In-  expected  to  .  nluiui  the 
accuracy  of  the  report  in  the  experimental  situation,  and  t. .  yield  Ur  less  distortion  and  projection  than 
in  real-life  rumor  -  spreading. 

In  iplte  of  thr  fad  that  our  experiment  dors  not  .  omplrlrly  rrprudtur  Ihr  normal  conditions  for 
rumor,  atlll  we  believe  that  all  essential  changes  and  dlaforflona  arc  represented  In  our  rraulta. 

"Indoor  rumor*  may  not  be  aa  lively,  aa  emotionally  toned,  or  aa  extreme  aa  outdoor  rumor*  and 
yet  the  aunt  Ua ait  phenomena  are  demonatrable  In  >>oth. 

What  happen  a  In  both  real-life  and  lbaoratory  rumor*  la  a  complex  courae  of  distortion  in  which 
three  Interrelated  tendenrlea  are  clrarly  distinguishable. 

LEVELING 

Aa  rumor  travela.  It  temla  to  It  row  ahorter,  more  concise.  more  eaally  grasped  and  told.  In 
aucceaalve  versions,  fewer  worda  are  uaed  and  fewer  detalla  are  mentioned. 

The  number  of  detalla  retained  decllnea  most  sharply  at  the  beginning  of  the  aerlrs  of  reproduc¬ 
tions.  The  number  continues  to  decline,  more  slowly,  throughout  the  experiment,  figure  I  shows  the 
percentage  of  the  details  Initially  given  which  are  retained  In  each  aucceaalve  reproduction. 

The  number  of  Items  enumerated  In  the  descrlotlon  from  the  aerren  constitutes  the  100  percent 
level,  and  all  subsequent  percentages  are  calculated  from  that  base.  The  curve,  baaed  on  II  experi¬ 
ments  shows  that  about  70  percent  of  the  details  are  eliminated  In  the  courar  of  five  or  six  mouth-lo- 
mouth  transmissions,  even  when  virtually  no  time  lapse  Intervenes. 

The  curve  la  like  the  famous  Kbhlnghaua  curve  for  declinr  In  Individual  retention,  though  In  hla 
experiments  the  interval  between  initial  learning  and  successive  reproductions  was  not  as  short  as 
under  the  conditions  of  our  experiment.  Comparing  the  present  curve  with  Kbblnghaus' we  conclude 
that  aoc  lal  memory  accomplishes  as  much  leveling  within  a  few  minutes  as  Individual  memory  accom¬ 
plishes  in  weeks  of  time. 

leveling  (In  our  experiments)  never  proceeds  t.  ■  the  point  of  total  obliteration.  The  stabilisation 
of  the  last  part  of  the  curve  is  a  finding  of  some  c  nnacqncni  e.  It  indicates  III  that  a.  short  concise 
statement  is  likely  to.be  faithfully  reproduced;  121  that  when  the  report  has  become  short  and  concise, 
the  sub|ect  has  very  little  detail  to  select  from  and  the  possibilities  of  further  distortion  grow  fewer. 

(!|  that  the  assignment  becomes  so  easy  that  a  virtually  rote  memory  serves  to  hold  the  matrrlal  In 
mind.  In  all  cases,  the  terminal  and  the  ante- terminal  reports  are  more  similar  than  any  two 
preceding  reports. 

The  reliance  on  rote  is  probably  more  conspicuous  in  our  experiments  than  in  ordinary  rumor- 
spreading  where  accuracy  Is  not  the  aim,  where  time  interval  interferes  with  rote  retention,  and  where 
strong  interests  prevent  literal  memory.  There  are.  however,  conditions  where  rote  memory  plays  a 
part  in  ordinary  rumor  -  spreading.  If  the  individual  is  motivated  by  no  stronger  desire  than  to  make 
conversation,  he  may  find  himself  idly  repeating  what  he  has  recently  heard  in  the  form  In  which  he 
heard  it.  If  a  rumor  has  become  so  crisp  and  brief,  so  aloganised,  that  It  requires  no  effort  to  retain 
it  in  the  literal  form  in  which  it  was  heard,  rote  memory  seems  to  be  Involved.  For  example: 

The  Jews  are  evading  the  draft. 

The  CIO  is  communist  controlled 

The  Russians  are  nationalising  their  women. 

We  conclude  that  whenever  verbal  material  is  transmitted  among  a  group  of  people,  whether  as 
rumer,  legend,  or  history,  change  will  be  In  the  direction  of  greater  brevity  and  conciseness,  l.evellng, 
however,  is  not  a  random  phenomenon.  Our  protocols  show  again  and  again  that  Items  which  are  of 
particular  interest  to  the  subjects,  larts  which  confirm  their  expectations  and  help  them  to  structure 
the  story,  are  the  last  to  be  leveled  out  and  often  are  retained  to  the  final  reporpduc tlon. 


Wf  m*  y  drHn«-  nharprnlnt  »>  the  »r|r<  Uyc  pfurptlnn,  rrlrnllnn.  »ori  rrpofttn,  of  ,  Umllwl 
n  m>h<-r  of  .IrtAlU  from  ■»  lartrf  fonln).  Sh*rp«-otn,  1*  Inryluhly  thr  rrclpror*!  of  IcvrUn,.  The  one 
rennnl  r«UI  without  the  other,  (or  wh*t  little  remain*  to  ■  rumor  after  Irvrlln*  ha*  taken  plare  la  by 
contro.t  unavoMahly  featured. 


— 


Fl|\irr  la  PtrcrntAgr  of  detail*  originally  given  which  arr  retained  in  each  successive 

reproduction. 


Although  sharpening  Occurs  in  every  protocol,  the  same  Item*  are  not  always  cfv.pha  sir  cd.  Sortie* 
time*,  a  trifling  detail  *uc  h  a*  a  subway  advertising  «ard  becomes  the  focus  of  attention  and  report. 
Around  It  the  whole  rumor  becomes  structured,  ftut.  In  most  etprr Imefits,  this  same  detail  drops  out 
promptly,  and  l*  never  heard  of  after  the  first  reprodu*  tlon. 


One  way  In  which  sharpening  seems  t«»  be  detern  ined  i»  through  the  retention  of  odd,  or  attention- 
getting  words  which,  having  appeared  early  In  the  irrlri,  »*tth  the  attention  of  each  aucceaslve 
listener  and  are  often  passed  on  In  preferem  e  to  other  details  Intrinsically  more  Important  to  the  glory 
An  Instance  of  this  effect  is  seen  in  a  aeries  of  protocol*  where  the  statement.  there  is  a  boy  stealing 
and  a  man  r emonstratlng  with  him  is  transmitted  throughout  the  entire  series.  The  unusual  w*r»rd 
remonstrate  somehow  caught  thr  attention  of  each  successive  listener  and  was  passed  on  without 
change. 


Sharpening  may  also  take  a  numerical  turn,  as  In  the  experiments  where  emphasised  Items  bee  ome 
reduplicated  In  the  telling.  For  example.  In  reports  of  a  picture  containing  the  figure  of  a  Negro,  whose 
•  ilr  and  unusual  appearance  Invite  emphasis,  we  find  that  the  number  of  Negroes  reported  In  the  picture 
lumps  from  one  to  four  or  several. 


There  l*  also  temporal  sharpening  manifested  in  the  tendency  to  describe  events  as  occurring  in 
the  immediate  present.  What  happen*  here  and  now  la  of  greatest  interest  and  Importance  to  the 
perceivef.  In  most  instances,  to  be  sure,  the  story  Is  started  in  the  present  tense,  but  even  when  the 
Initial  description  Is  couched  in  the  past  tense,  immediate  reversal  occurs  and  the  scene  Is  eontemor- 
ilH  by  the  listener.  Obviously,  this  effect  cannot  occur  in  rumors  which  deal  specifically  with  some 
alleged  past  for  future)  event.  One  cannot  contemporise  the  rumor  that  “the  Queen  Mary  sailed  this 
morning  for  will  sail  tomorrow)  with  10,000  troops  ahorad.  Yet  It  not  Infrequently  happens  that 
stories  gain  in  sharpening  bv  tying  them  to  present  condition*.  For  example,  a  statement  that  Mr,  X 
bought  a  chicken  in  the  black  market  last  week  and  paid  SI.  *0  a  pound  for  It  may  be  (and  usually  Is) 


SHARPENING 
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rendered,  ‘I  hear  they  are  charging  $1.  SO  a  pound  on  the  black  market  for  c  hlcken.  "  People  are  more 
tntereated  in  today  than  in  laat  week,  and  the  temptation,  therefore,  la  to  adapt  taaatmlUtel  the  time 
of  occurrence,  when  poaatble,  tu  thia  interrat. 

Sharpening  often  takea  plate  when  there  b  a  clear  Implication  of  movement.  I  hey  flying  of 
airplane#  and  the  burattng  of  bomba  are  frequently  atreaaed  in  the  telling.  Similarly,  the  falling 
flower  pot  in  one  picture  la  often  retained  and  artenled.  Indeed,  the  "falling  motif  may  be  extended 
to  other  objecta  auch  aa  the  cigar  which  a  man  in  the  picture  ia  amoklng.  In  one  rumor,  It  is  aald  to  be 
falling  Hike  the  flower  pot),  though  in  reality  it  ia  quite  aecurely  held  between  hla  teeth. 

Sometime  a  aharpentng  ia  achieved  by  aacribing  movement  to  objecta  which  are  really  alationary. 
Thua,  a  aubway  train,  clearly  at  a  atandatill  at  a  aubway  elation,  ia  frequently  deacrlbed  aa  moving. 

Relative  alee  ia  alao  a  primary  determinant  of  attention.  Object#  that  are  prominent  betauae  of 
their  aiae  tend  to  be  retained  and  aharpened.  The  flrat  reporter  ,alla  attention  to  their  prominence  and 
each  aucceeeive  liatener  receive#  an  impreaaion  of  their  largrneaa.  Hr  then  proceed#  to  aharpen  thia 
Imprr  a  a  ion  In  hla  memory.  The  large  Negro  may,  in  the  telling,  become  four  Segroea,  '  or  may 
become  "m  gigantic  atatur  of  a  Negro. 

There  are  verbal  aa  well  aa  phyaical  determinant#  of  attention.  Thua,  there  ia  a  pronounc'd 
tendency  for  label#  to  peralat,  eaperlally  if  they  aervr  to  art  the  atage  for  the  atory.  One  picture  la 
uaually  introduced  by  aome  vrrmion  of  the  atatement,  "Thia  ia  a  battle  aerne,  and  thia  label  peralata 
throughout  the  aerlra  of  reproduction#.  Another  atory  uaually  open#  with  the  atatement.  Thia  ia  a 
picture  of  a  race  riot.  " 

To  explain  thia  type  of  aharpenlng.  we  may  Invoke  the  dealre  of  the  aub)n  t  to  achieve  aome  apatlal 
and  temporal  acheme  for  the  atory  to  come.  Such  orientation  la  eaaential  in  ordinary  life  and  appear# 
to  conatltute  a  atrong  need  even  when  imaglna!  material  la  dealt  with. 

An  additional  factor  ma  liiUL  for  preferential  retention  of  >p<tUl  >rx1  temporal  labels  Is  the  prince  y 
effect.  An  Item  than  come*  flrat  in  a  »rr|f »  1>  liVfly  to  he  better  rrmrmhrrrfi  than  >uh»rgurnt  item#, 
Uaually,  the  label  '  indicating  place  and  time  cornea  at  the  beginning  of  a  report  and  thua  benefits  by 
the  primary  effect. 

Sharpening  also  octura  In  relation  to  familiar  symbols.  In  one  aerie*  «»f  reporta,  a  church  and  a 
croaa  are  among  thr  moat  frequently  reported  Items,  although  they  are  relatively  minor  details  In  the 
original  picture.  Those  well- known  symbols  pack  meaning  and  are  familiar  to  all.  The  subject  feels 
secure  In  reporting  them,  because  they  have  an  accustomed  concreteness  that  the  other  derails  in  the 
picture  lack.  Retention  of  familiar  symbols  advances  the  process  of  conventionalisation  that  ia  so 
prominent  an  aspect  of  rumor -embedding.  In  two  of  our  pictures  are  a  night  stick,  symbol  of  police 
authority,  and  a  rsmor.  stereotyped  symbol  of  Negro  violence.  These  symbols  are  always  retained  and 
sharpened. 

Explanations  added  by  the  reporter  to  the  description  transmitted  to  Mm  comprise  a  final  form  of 
sharpening.  They  represent  a  tendency  to  put  closure  upon  a  story  which  Is  felt  to  be  otherwise 
Incomplete.  They  illustrate  the  effort  after  meaning  which  customarily  haunts  the  subject  who  finds 
himself  In  sn  unstructured  tit  wlion.  Such  need  for  sharpening  by  explanation  becomes  espre  tally  strong 
when  the  story  has  been  badly  distorted  and  the  report  contains  implausiblr  and  incompatible  items.  As 
an  example,  one  subject  who  received  a  badly  confused  description  of  the  subway  scene  inferred  that 
there  must  have  been  an  accident.  This  explanation  seemed  plausible  enough  to  successive  listeners 
and  so  was  not  only  accepted  by  them  but  sharpened  in  the  telling. 

In  everyday  rumors,  sharpening  through  the  Introduction  of  specious  explanations,  is  very  apparent. 
Indeed,  as  we  have  said,  one  of  the  principal  functions  of  a  rumor  is  to  In  peraonal  tenalona,  T o 

accept  tale,  of  Army  waate  or  apeclal  privilege  among  Ol’A  official*  could  explain"'  food  ahortagea  and 
diacomfort.  Such  atortea.  therefore,  find  wide  credence. 

Here,  perhapa,  ia  the  place  to  take  iaaue  with  the  popular  notion  that  rumor#  tend  to  expand  like 
anowh.Ua,  become  overelahorate,  and  verboae.  Actually,  the  courae  of  rumor  la  toward  brevity, 
whether  In  Ihe  laboratory  or  in  everyday  life.  Such  exaggeration  aa  exlata  ia  nearly  alwaya  a  aharpen. 
Ing  of  aome  feature  realdent  In  the  original  atlmulua- aituatlnn.  The  dlatortlon  cauaed  hy  aharpenlng  la. 


of  course,  rnormuu*  In  rxti*nl;  but  wr  do  not  find  that  w r  nerd  thr  category  of  rlabontlon  to  acrount 
for  the  changes  we  observe. 


ASSIMILATION 

It  is  apparent  that  both  leveling  and  aharpenlng  are  aeleclive  processes.  Hut  what  Is  It  that  leada 
to  the  obliteration  of  some  details  and  thr  pointing-up  of  others:  and  what  accounts  for  all  transposi¬ 
tions,  Importations,  anal  other  falslflt  ationa  that  mark  the  course  of  runiof1  The  answer  is  to  be  found 
In  the  process  of  assimilation,  which  has  to  do  with  thr  powerful  attractive  force  exerted  upon  rumor 
by  habits,  interests,  and  sentiments  existing  in  the  listener's  mind. 

Assimilation  to  Principal  Theme 

It  generally  happens  that  items  become  sharpened  or  leveled  to  fit  the  leading  motif  of  the  story. 
ami  they  become  consistent  with  this  motif  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  resulting  story  more  coherent, 
plausible,  and  well- rounded.  Thus,  in  one  series  of  rumors,  the  war  theme  Is  preserved  and 
emphasised  in  all  reports.  In  some  experiments  using  the  same  picture,  a  chaplain  la  Introduced,  or 
people  (in  the  plural)  are  reported  as  being  killed;  thr  ambulance  becomes  a  Hrd  Cross  station;  demol¬ 
ished  buildings  are  multiplied  in  the  telling,  the  extent  of  devastation  is  exaggerated.  All  these  reports, 
false  though  they  are,  fit  the  principal  theme  -  a  battle  incident.  If  the  reported  details  were  actually 
present  In  the  picture,  they  would  make  a  better'1  Gestalt.  Objects  wholly  extraneous  to  the  theme  are 
never  Introduced  -no  apple  pies,  no  ballet  dancers,  no  baseball  players. 

Heaides  importations,  we  find  other  falsifications  in  the  Inters!  of  supporting  the  principal  theme. 
The  original  picture  shows  that  the  Hrd  Cross  truck  Is  loaded  with  explosives,  hut  it  is  ordinarily 
reported  aa  carrying  medical  supplies  which  Is,  of  course,  the  way  It  "ought  to  be. 

The  Negro  in  this  same  picture  la  nearly  always  described  as  a  soldier,  although  his  clothes  might 
indicate  that  he  Is  a  civilian  partisan.  It  is  a  better  configuration  to  leave  a  soldier  in  action  on  the 
battlefield  than  to  have  a  civilian  among  regular  soldiers. 

Good  Continuation 

Other  falsifications  result  from  the  attempt  to  complete  Incomplrtcd  pictures  or  to  fill  in  ^aps 
which  exist 'tn  the  "si  in  d-1.  field.  .’hr  effort  is  .»  c  *  i  •  t>  .  r.  .  tits-  c  w*...l.  .  .  >  errnt.  and 

meaningful.  Thus,  the  sign,  "I.ncw's  l*a.  .  .  ,  "  over  a  moving  picture  theater  la  invariably  read  and 
reporduced  as  "l.ocw'a  1’alace  and  Gene  Antry  becomes  Gene  Autry.  "Lucky  Rakes  are  reported  as 
Lucky  Strikes. 

All  these,  and  many  instances  like  them,  are  examples  of  what  has  been  called,  in  Gestalt  terms, 
"closures.  Falsifications  of  perception  and  memory  they  are,  but  the  occur  in  the  Interests  of  bring¬ 
ing  about  a  more  coherent,  consistent  mental  configuration.  Fvery  detail  Is  assimilated  to  the 
principal  them#,  and  good  continual  ion"  is  sought  in  order  to  round  out  meaning  where  It  is  larking 
or  in.omplete. 

Assimilation  by  Condensation 

It  sometimes  seems  as  though  memory  tries  to  t.urden  itself  as  little  aa  posslhle.  For  Instance, 
instead  of  remembering  two  items,  it  is  more  economical  to  fuse  them  Into  one.  Instead  of  a  series  of 
subway  cards,  each  of  which  has  Its  own  Identity,  reports  sometimes  refer  only  to  a  billboard,  "  or 
perhaps  to  a  lot  of  advertising.  In  another  picture,  it  is  more  convenient  to  refer  to  "all  kinds  of 
fruit.  rather  than  to  enumerate  all  the  different  items  on  the  vendor’s  cart.  Again,  the  occupants  of 
the  car  come  to  He  described  by  some  such  summary  phrase  as  "  several  people  sitting  and  standing  In 
the  car.  Their  individuality  Is  lost. 

Assimilation  to  Fxpectation 

Just  as  details  are  changed  or  Imported  to  bear  out  the  simplified  theme  that  the  listener  has  in 
mind,  so  algo  many  Items  take  a  form  that  supports  the  agent’s  habits  of  thought.  Things  are 
perceived  and  remembered  the  wey  they  uwslly  ere.  Thus  •  drugstore.  In  one  stimulus-picture,  is 
situated  tn  the  middle  of  a  block;  but.  In  the  telling.  It  moves  up  tn  the  corner  of  the  two  streets  and 
becomes  the  familiar  corner  drugstore."  A  Red  Cross  ambulance  is  said  to  carry  medical  supplies 


* 


rather  than  ruploilvrt,  brouar  ll  '‘oU||ht  to  be  carrying  medical  sujtpllrs.  The  kilometers  on  the 
signpost*  are  changed  Into  mile*,  alncr  American*  are  accuatomed  to  having  dlatancr*  Indlulrd  In 
mile*. 

The  moat  spectacular  of  all  ouifcaalmllatlve  distortion*  I*  the  finding  that.  In  more  than  half  of  our 
experiment*,  a  raaor  move*  (In  the  telling)  from  a  white  man'*  hand  to  a  Negro'*  hand.  Thl*  reault  I* 
a  clear  Instance  of  a**lmllatlon  to  stereotyped  expectancy,  lllack  men  are  "auppoaed"  to  carry  raaor*, 
white  men  not, 

Aaalmllatlon  to  l.lngulatlc  llablt* 

Expectancy  1*  often  merely  a  matter  of  fitting  perceived  anil  remembered  material  to  preexl*tlng 
verbal  cliche*,  which  exert  a  powerful  Influence  In  the  conventionalisation  of  rumor*.  Word*  ollen 
arouir  compelling  familiar  Image*  in  llir  llatener'*  mind  and  fix  for  film  the  categoric*  In  which  he 
muat  think  of  the  event  and  the  value  that  he  mult  attach  to  It.  A  soot- suit  sharpie"  pack*  much  more 
meaning  and  carrle*  more  affect  than  more  objective  word*,  *uch  a*,  a  colored  man  with  pegged 
trousers,  wide-brimmed  hat.  etc.  Humor*  are  commonly  told  In  verbal  atereotype*  which  Imply 
prejudicial  judgment.  *uch  a*  draft  dodger,  "  Japanese  spy,  "  bra**  hat,  "  dumb  Swede,  "  long¬ 
haired  profe**or,  and  the  like. 

MORE  HIGHLY  MOTIVATED  ASSIMILATION 

Although  the  condition*  of  our  experiment  do  not  give  full  play  to  emotional  tendencies  underlying 
gossip,  rumor,  and  scandal,  such  tendencies  are  *o  Insistent  that  they  express  themselves  even  under 
laboratory  condition*. 

Assimilation  to  Interest 

It  sometime*  happen*  that  a  picture  containing  women's  dresses,  a*  a  trifling  detail  in  the  original 
scene,  becomes.  In  the  telling,  a  story  exclualvely  about  dresaes.  This  sharpening  occur*  when  the 
rumor  is  told  by  group*  of  women,  but  never  when  told  by  men. 

A  picture  Involving  police  was  employed  with  a  group  of  police  officer*  a*  subjects.  In  the 
resulting  protocol,  the  entire  reproduction  centered  armind  the  poller  -fflrer  (with  whom  the  subject* 
undoubtedly  felt  keen  sympathy  or  identification  I.  Futhcrmore,  the  night- stick,  a  symbol  of  hi* 
power,  is  greatly  sharpened  and  becomes  the  main  object  of  the  controversy.  The  tale  as  a  whole  1* 
protective  of,  and  jcartlal  to,  the  policeman. 

Assimilation  to  Prejudice 

Hard  a*  It  is  in  an  experimental  situation  to  obtain  distortion*  that  arise  from  hatred,  yet  we  have 
In  our  material  a  certain  opportunity  to  trace  the  hostile  complex  of  racial  attitude*. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  picture  which  contained  a  white  man  holding  a  rator  while  arguing  with  a 
Negro.  In  over  half  of  the  experiments  with  thl*  picture,  the  final  report  indicated  that  the  Negro 
(instead  of  the  white  man!  held  the  rasor  in  hi*  hand,  and  several  time*  he  was  reported  as  "brandish¬ 
ing  it  widely  as  as  threatening  the  white  man  with  it. 

Whether  thl*  ominous  distortion  reflect*  hatred  and  fear  of  Negroes  we  cannot  definitely  say.  In 
some  cases,  these  deeper  emotion*  may  be  the  assimilative  factor  at  work.  And  yet  the  distortion  may 
occur  even  in  subject*  who  have  no  anti-Negro  bias.  It  is  an  unthinking  cultural  stereotype  that  the 
Negro  is  hot  tempered  and  addicted  to  the  use  of  raaor*  a*  weapon*.  The  rumor,  though  mischievous, 
may  reflect  chiefly  an  assimilation  of  the  story  to  verbal  -  cliche*  and  conventional  expectation.  Distor¬ 
tion  In  thl*  rase  may  not  mean  assimilation  to  hostility.  Much  so-called  prejudice  Is,  of  course,  a 
mere  matter  of  conforming  to  current  folkways  by  accepting  prevalent  beliefs  about  an  out-group. 

Whether  or  no*  this  raaor- shift  reflects  deep  hatred  and  fear  on  the  part  of  white  subjects,  it  i* 
certain  that  the  reports  of  our  Negro  subject*  betray  a  motivated  type  of  distortion.  Because  II  wa*  to 
their  Interest  as  members  of  the  race  to  deemphaslae  the  racial  caricature,  Negro  subjects  almost 
invariably  avoided  mention  of  color.  One  of  them  hearing  a  rumor  containing  the  phrase,  a  Negro 
snot- suiter,  reported.  There  is  a  man  wearing  a  soot  suit,  possibly  a  Negro.  " 


For  onr  piiturr,  <  Nrgru  rrportrr  i<ld  that  the  colored  man  In  thr  center  of  the  picture  "la  bring 
maltreated.  Though  thla  Interpretation  may  be  correct.  It  la  llkewlae  poaalblr  that  he  la  a  rioter 
about  to  be  arrested  by  the  police  officer.  While  ami  Negro  aubjecta  are  very  likely  to  perceive, 
remember,  and  Interpret  thla  particular  altuatlon  In  quite  oppoaltr  waya, 

Th'ia,  even  umler  laboratory  conditions,  we  find  aaalmllatlon  In  terma  of  deep-lying  emotional 
predlapoaltlona.  Our  rumora,  like  those  of  everyday  life,  tend  to  fit  Into,  and  support,  the  occupa¬ 
tional  interests,  daaa  or  racial  memberships,  or  prraoral  prejudices  of  the  reporter. 

CONCLUSION:  THE  EMU  CODING  PROCESS 

Leveling,  sharpening,  and  assimilation  are  not  Independent  mechanisms.  They  function  almul* 
taneoualy,  and  reflect  a  singular  subjectifying  process  that  results  In  the  autism  and  fal alflcatlon  which 
are  so  characteristic  of  rumor.  If  we  were  to  attempt  to  summarise  what  happens  In  a  few  words  we 
might  say: 

Whenever  a  stlmulua  field  la  of  potential  Importance  to  an  Individual,  but  at  the  same  time  unclear, 
or  susceptible  of  divergent  Interpretations,  a  subjective  structuring  process  la  started.  Although  the 
process  Is  complex  (Involving,  as  It  does,  leveling,  sharjcenlng,  and  assimilation).  Its  essential  nature 
can  be  characterised  as  an  effort  to  reduce  the  stlmulua  to  a  simple  and  meaningful  structure  that  has 
adaptive  significance  for  the  Individual  In  terms  of  his  own  interests  and  experience.  The  proceas 
begins  at  the  moment  the  ambiguous  situation  la  perceived,  but  th  effects  are  greatest  If  memory 
Intervenes,  The  longer  the  time  that  elapses  after  the  stlmulua  Is  perceived  the  greater  the  threefold 
change  la  likely  to  be.  Also,  the  more  people  Involved  In  a  serial  report,  the  greater  the  change  Is 
likely  to  be,  until  the  rumor  has  reached  an  aphoristic  brevity,  and  la  repeated  by  rate. 

Now,  this  three- pronged  process  turns  out  to  be  characteristic  not  only  of  rumor  but  of  the 
Individual  memory  function  as  well.  It  has  been  uncovered  and  described  In  the  experiments  on  Individ¬ 
ual  retention  conducted  by  Wulf.  Gibson,  Allport,  4  and.  In  Bartlett’*  memory  experiments  carried  out 
both  on  individuals  and  on  groups.  ' 

Up  lo  now,  however,  there  ham  been  no  agreement  on  precisely  the  terminology  to  use,  nor  upon 
thr  4d«qUAcy  of  the  three  functions  we  here  describe.  We  believe  that  our  cone  eptual isatlon  of  the 
three-fold  course  of  change  sod  decay  is  sufficient  to  account,  not  only  for  our  own  experimental  find¬ 
ings  and  for  the  experiment*  of  others  in  this  area,  but  also  for  the  distortions  that  everyday  rumors 
undergo. 

For  laefc  of  a  better  designation,  we  speak  of  the  three- fold  change  ss  the  embedding  process. 

\\  hat  seems  to  occur  in  all  our  experiments  and  in  all  related  studies  is  that  each  subject  finds  the 
outer  stimulus-world  far  too  hard  lo  grasp  and  retain  in  its  objective  character.  For  his  own  personal 
uses,  it  must  he  recast  to  fit  not  only  his  span  of  comprehension  and  his  span  of  retention,  but,  like 
wise,  his  own  personal  needs  and  interests.  What  was  outer  becomes  inner,  what  was  objective 
becomes  subjective.  In  telling  a  rumor,  the  kernel  of  objective  information  that  he  received  has 
become  so  embedded  into  his  ow  n  dynamic  menial  life  that  the  product  is  chiefly  one  of  projection. 

Into  the  rumor,  he  projects  the  deficiencies  of  his  retentive  processes,  as  well  as  his  own  effort  to 
engender  meaning  upon  an  ambiguous  field,  and  the  product  reveals  much  of  his  own  emotional  needs. 
Including  his  anxieties,  hates,  and  wishes.  When  several  rumor -agents  have  been  Involved  in  this 
embedding  process,  the  net  result  of  the  serial  r ep reduction  reflects  the  lowest  common  denominator 
of  cultural  interest,  of  memory  span,  and  of  group  sentiment  and  prejudice. 

One  may  ask  whether  a  rumor  must  always  he  false.  We  answer  that  in  virtually  every  case,  the 
embedding  process  is  so  extensive  that  no  credibility  whatever  should  he  ascribed  to  the  product.  If 
a  report  does  turn  out  to  he  trustworthy,  we  usually  find  that  secure  standards  of  evidence  have  some¬ 
how  been  present  to  which  successive  agents  could  refer  for  purposes  of  validation.  Perhaps  the 
morning  newspaper  or  the  radio  have  held  the  rumor  under  control,  hut  when  such  secure  standards  of 
verification  are  available,  it  is  questionable  whether  we  should  speak  of  rumor  at  all. 


^  Conveniently  summarised  in  K,  K offka.  Principles  of  Gestalt  Psychology  (New  York:  llarcourt, 
(trace  and  Co,,  I9)M* 

V,  c.  Bartlett,  Remembering  (Cambridge,  Fngland:  Cambridge  University  Press,  19321. 
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There  are,  of  course,  borderline  esses  where  we  nisy  not  be  sble  to  ssy  whether  s  given  tidbit 
should  or  should  not  be  called  s  rumor.  Rut  if  we  define  rumor  (snd  we  herewith  propose  that  we 
should),  ss  s  proposition  for  belief  of  topical  reference,  without  secure  standards  of  evidence  being 
present  --  then  It  follows  from  the  facts  we  have  presented  that  rumor  will  suffer  such  serious  distor 
tlon  through  the  embedding  process,  that  it  is  never  under  any  circumstances  a  valid  guide  for  belief 
or  conduct. 


KAC  ISM 


A(  K\<JW1  KtK.t.M F.N’tS 

Thr  foil-wins  Document.  have  been  utllUed  in  preparing  tht*  •ecti on  and  occasional  excerpt*  or 
paraphrasing  without  full  citation  1*  hereby  acknowledged: 

Race  Relation*  Seminar*.  Handbook  for  Moderator*.  Coordinator*,  and  Commander*:  Race 
Relation*  Coordinating  Croup,  fort  ftennlng.  Ceorgla.  August  1971,  by  1L.T  Philip  C.  Lyman. 

Commander.  Notebook.  Fqua!  Opportunity  and  Human  Relation*.  Headquarter*.  United  State* 
Army,  Furope  and  Seventh  Army,  1970. 

Race  Relation*  Program  at  Fort  Henning.  Race  Relation*  Coordinating  Group.  Fort  Henning, 
Georgia  11909,  August  1971. 

Di  rectorate  of 


Race  Relation*  Pamphlet  for  Commander*  and  Fqua  I  Opportunity  Officer* . 
Personnel  Plan*.  Headquarter*.  USAF.  September  1971,  (Working  paperl. 
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INSTITUTIONAL  KAC1SM 


Racial  di#c  riminalinn.  Intended  or  nol,  doe*  exist  In  the  United  State*  Armed  Force*  today. 

There  i*  evidence  of  thi*  at  all  level*  and  it  take*  two  general  form*:  (Al  I*cr»on*t  Raciam,  and; 

(Bl  ln»titutlonal  Raci»m. 

A.  Act*  of  personal  (individual)  raciam.  intended  or  not,  are  more  easily  discernible,  because 
they  are  usually  accompanied  by  some  overt  behavior  which  i*  prejudicial  toward  those  of  another 
race.  They  can  be  prevented,  if  recognised  early  enough  and  their  subsequent  repetition  can  be 
anticipated  and  averted  by  clear  and  direct  application  of  the  principles  of  good  leadership  and  common 
sense. 


B.  On  the  other  hard,  institutional  racism  is  less  clear  since  its  existence  is  usually  manifested 
by  statistical  pattern*  nut  immediately  obvious  in  individual  cases  and  its  perpetuation  is  rooted  in 
long-standing  traditions  and  established  practice*  associated  with  the  majority  group  in  society.  The 
Presidential  Directive  of  I94H  desegregating  the  Armed  Forces,  attacked  overt  personal  racism.  It 
failed  to  reach  the  root*  of  covert  institutional  racism  and  this  is  where  the  heart  of  the  problem  lies. 

The  whole  question  of  race  relations  in  our  country  pervades  so  much  of  social  life  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  have  been  brought  up  in  America  without  having  learned  some  unconscious  a*  well  as 
conscious  behavior  toward  minority  groups  that  is  offensive  to  them  and  evokes  negative  reartlon  from 
them. 

Since  antagonistic  behavior  I*  common  to  both  majority  and  minority  group  member*  and  is  of  such 
long  standing,  the  only  way  for  you  as  a  commander  to  change  thi*  behavior  is  to  become  aware  of  it 
and  conscientiously  set  out  to  change  It  within  yourself  and  within  your  organisation. 

The  root*  of  prejudice  run  deep  in  most  American  lives.  Feeling  guilty  about  this  is  not  helpful. 
You  cannot  change  the  fact  that  you  were  educated  In  thi*  prejudicial  fashion.  However,  you  can 
change  your  behavior  and  that  of  your  subordinates  when  you  become  aware  that  you  do  have  prejudices 
which  are  discriminatory.  Your  subordinates  of  all  races  and  ethnic  groups  have  every  moral  and 
legal  right  to  expect  you  to  act  in  such  a  way  that  these  prejudices  do  not  distort  your  perception  and 
judgment  where  duty  performance  or  military  justice  are  concerned.  The  Department  of  Defense 
strongly  supports  this  position. 

Some  of  the  most  progressive  action*  you  a*  a  commander  can  do  to  grasp  the  full  meanings  of  the 
term*  personal  and  institutional  racism  I*  to  read  the  book*  cited  in  the  Recommended  Reading  List, 
discus*  the  issue  with  your  Race  Relation*  personnel,  and  to  attend  Race  Relations  Seminar*. 

RECOMMENDED  READING  LIST 

a.  Kerner.  Otto,  Chmn,  Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Comnii»«|nn  on  Civil  Disorders.  U.S. 
Government,  1968. 

The  conclusion  of  this  commission,  created  to  investigate  the  causes  behind  the  urban  riots  of 
1967,  was  that  "Our  nation  is  moving  toward  two  societies,  one  black,  one  white  --  separate  and 
unequal."  and.  that  "What  white  American*  can  never  fully  understand  --  but  that  the  Negro  can  never 
forget  --  is  that  white  society  is  deeply  implicated  in  the  ghetto.  White  institutions  created  it.  white 
institution*  maintain  it,  and  white  society  condone*  it."  Thi*  report  should  have  the  prime  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  commander  since  if  explain*  the  reason*  for  a  great  deal  of  the  frustration  that  the  blacks  In 
thi*  country  feel,  the  reason  that  it  takes  a  violent  form,  hut  at  the  same  time  dispel*  the  fears  that 
such  outburst*  are  anything  more  than  spontaneous  outburst*. 


An  excellent  nummary  of  thin  report  in  available  at  a  cunt  of  fifteen  centa  from: 

American  Civil  l.lbertiea  Union 

ISfc  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York.  N.  Y.  tOOiO 

or 

Southern  Regional  Council 
5  Fornyth  Street,  N.  W . 

Atlanta,  Georgia  J030J 

b.  The  United  Staten  Comminnion  on  Civil  Klghta.  Kacinni  in  America  and  Mow  to  Combit  ft. 

U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Waahington,  I).  C.  20402,  price:  fifteen  centn. 

The  title  clearly  explaina  the  content.  It  will  lend  to  a  clear  unde  rntanding  of  ractnm,  and  how 
white  noclety  ha n  profited  from  it. 

c.  Sllbernxan.  Charier,  Crinin  in  Black  and  White,  Vintage  Prenn,  1964, 

Conaidered  a  clannic  in  the  area  of  noclology,  Sllberman  nhown  that  the  "Black  Problem"  In  thin 
country  la  actually  pa  rt  of  an  overall  problem,  a  problem  of  blackn  and  whiten. 

d.  Malcolm  X,  The  Autobiography  of  Malcolm  X.  Grove  Prenn.  1664. 

A  vivid  dencription  of  what  it  feeln  like  to  be  a  black  man  in  America.  Malcolm  X  dencriben  hin 
relattona  with  Klijah  Muhammad  and  the  Black  Mualimn,  and  why  thry  totally  reject  anything  connected 
with  white  culture. 

e.  Cleaver,  F.ldrldge,  Soul  on  Ice,  Dell  Publlnhing  Company,  I96R. 

An  autobiography  by  one  of  the  leadern  of  the  Black  Panther  Party,  thin  book  rhould  be  read  with 
care.  While  It  in  one  of  the  moat  volatile  and  popular  of  the  bnoka  by  black  aulhorn.  It  In  not  the 
definitive  rtatrment  or.  the  caurea  or  rolulionr  to  the  problem  of  blackn  in  America, 

f.  Terry,  Robert.  1 ' .  r  W  bite  a  Only,  i'erdman'n  Publlnhing  Company,  Grand  Rapidn,  Michigan. 

g.  Danieta  and  Kitano,  American  Racinm.  F.nglewood  Cliffn:  Prentice  Hall,  Inc.,  1970. 

h.  Stalvey.  I..  M.  ,  education  of  a  WASP.  Bantam  Rooka,  1970. 
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To  have  an  under  atanding  ol  why  the  military  aervlce  haa  had 
racial  problem*,  one  ahould  look  flr*t  into  what  It  would  be  like  to 
be  black  In  America.  The  Note*  on  the  Itlack  Kapeflence"  will  not 
reeducate  or  cauae  one  to  change  a  ayatem  of  value*  eatahllahed  over 
a  lifetime;  however,  they  will  generate  an  inalght  on  aome  of  the 
point*  of  dlacrlminatlon  eaperienced  by  black*  and  their  reaction 
toward  that  dlacrlminatlon. 


NOTES  ON  TIIE  Hl.ACK  E  EKRIKNC  E 


Gilbert  I..  RsUord 

The  HUck  Experience  l»  illllni  In  a  predominantly  white  clut  and  having  the  white  profraanr 
teach  directly  at  you. 

The  Hlack  Experience  la  being  congratulated  becauae  Willie  Maya  hit  a  hon  e  run. 

The  Hlack  Experience  la  reading  a  newa  account  of  a  murder  and  a  rape  with  no  thought  lor  the 

victim,  but  rather,  aendlng  up  a  (erven!  prayer  that  the  perpetrator  la  not  black. 

The  Hlack  Experience  la  going  to  the  welfare  department  and  having  a  white  caaeworker  aay  that 
you  are  Ineligible  becauae  you  will  not  take  your  huatiand  to  court. 

The  Hlack  Experience  la  going  beyond  that  white  caaeworker  to  the  black  admlnkatrator  who  tella 
you  the  aamr  thing. 

The  Hlack  Experience  la  having  to  tell  your  (our- year- old  aon  that  If  he  Inalata  upon  wanting  to  be 
white,  then  he  will  have  to  get  hlmaell  a  new  aet  of  parent.. 

The  Hlack  Experience  la  having  to  (eel  guilty  and  apologetic  (or  being  middle  claaa. 

The  Hlack  Experience  la  trying  to  decide  whether  or  not  you  are  black  enough  (or  blacka  or  too 

black  (or  whltea. 

The  Hlack  Experience  la  having  well-meaning  whltea  look  at  your  aerloualy  and  aay,  l  believe 
in  equality,  and  therefore  I  cannot  agrre  to  preferential  treatment  (or  blacka." 

The  Hlack  Experience  la  having  the  price  of  rotiard  grrena,  pig  (ret.  and  rhlttrrllnga  go  aky-high 
almplv  becauae  you  decided  to  call  them  "soul  food,"  thereby  creating  a  gourmet  market. 

The  Hlack  Experience  la  llatenlng  to  the  Osmond  Hrothers  and  feeling  that  they  robbed  the 
Jackson  Five. 

The  Hlack  Experience  la  teeing  called  a  thief  and  a  con  man  when  your  white  counterpart  la  referred 
to  aa  an  embeaaler.  It  la  being  railed  militant  when  your  counterpart  la  c  alled  liberal.  It  la  bring 
called  a  numbers  racketeer  when  the  white  counterpart  la  called  a  Wall  Street  broker. 

The  Hlack  fxperlencr  Is  being  celled  a  welfare  recipient  while  the  white  counterpart  la  being 
called  a  l^jckheed  executive. 

Finally,  Ihe  Hlack  Experience  la  the  perplexity  you  face  when  trying  to  answer  the  asinine  question, 
"What  Is  It  the  hlack  man  wants 


Cihlert  Ralford  is  an  assistant  professor  st  the  Graduate  School  of  .Social  Welfare  at  the  University  of 
Kansas,  where  he  Is  teaching  a  course  entitled  The  Hlack  Experience  and  Its  Relevance  to  Social 
Work. 
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In  tr4illn(  other  publication.  nuch  at:  "Army  I'roblng  Kailal 
trouble  Kirrmaty,  IP  Sep  TP(,  and  1  he  Aaalrd  Men "  (The 
Kealtty  of  the  Viet  Veteran)  one  >  an  nee  hma  *  Urk  of  unde  r  ate  ruling 
!•  «ard  the  lllack  Kvpe rimer,  on  the  pert  at  the  lender •  could 
contribute  to  the  racial  unreal  within  the  armed  fnreea.  It  la  alan 
apparent  that  tnantr  of  the  anldtera  on  active  duty  reading  an  article 
auch  aa  The  Wanted  Men.  "  could  bet  rune  dlat  ontent  with  the  aay 
minority  aotdlera  are  treated  In  our  aoclety  and  the  armed  (orcea. 
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ARMY  PROM  INC  KACIAI.  THOUMl.F 


by  HUBKRT  J.  ERB 
Aaim  latnl  I’rril  Writer 

10  Sep  70 

HFRl.IN  --  In  Atiiuil  the  mund  »nd  fury  of  racial  confronlallon  rolled  over  the  U.  S.  Army'* 

McNair  the  luddriuirit  of  a  summer  barracks  In  West  Merlin  with  thunder  clap. 

Alarmed  commandera  were  left  with  the  task  of  reconstructing  what  happened  and  why. 

The  Merlin  echo  reached  all  the  way  to  Washington,  Along  with  the  news  of  a  near-rlot  involving 
U.5.  troops  at  Schweinfurst  In  West  Germany,  the  black-while  confrontation  al  McNair  was  Inslru- 
n cental  in  spurring  the  creation  of  an  Interracial  fact-finding  learn.  Including  White  House  aides,  that 
Is  coming  to  Kurope  this  week. 

The  Ingredients  that  led  white  and  black  soldiers  to  fight  in  Merlin  were  haste  and  familiar  to 
scenes  of  racial  tension  across  the  United  States. 

At  McNair  barracks,  a  fenced- In  .  one  pies  of  buildings,  the  fear  Is  that  It  could  happen  again. 

If  It  does  ,  one  soldier  said.  It  will  he  worse.  Nobody  expected  a  fight  Ihr  last  time.  Next  time, 
they'll  be  ready.  Too  many  guys  around  here  have  got  stitches  to  remind  them  of  what  happened. 

The  spark  that  set  off  the  initial  Incident  came  when  a  while  soldier  railed  a  hlsck  soldier  nigger. 

A  white  Gl  was  whacked  with  a  piece  of  wood.  The  fight  escalated,  first  two,  then  four,  then  eight, 
right  up  the  line.  Soldiers  poured  out  of  nearby  harrarks  and  chose  sides  by  color.  (Tubs,  rocks  and 
pipes  Were  used  as  weapons. 

Five  men  were  arrested.  Fight  were  treated  at  a  hospital.  Including  one  military  policeman. 
Fvidrntly  as  many  as  2'  men  suffered  Injuries  of  some  sort. 

A  group  of  angry  blacks  refused  a  direct  order  to  disperse.  Soldier  informants  say  the  Merlin 
Brigade's  provost  marshal  was  called  a  pig.  The  reported  use  of  the  term  bov s  by  a  high-ranking 
officer.  In  an  effort  to  calm  things  down,  infuriated  the  blacks. 

The  chance  arrival  of  a  unit  from  the  field  In  full  battle  dress  saved  the  situation  from  getting 
worse,  an  officer  recalls. 

They  marched  In  the  gate  fust  as  all  hell  was  breaking  loose  and  were  Immediately  used  as  riot 
control  with  bayonets  fixed. 

if  you  could  figure  out  why  this  thing  happened,  the  NcNair-base  officer  declared,  "then  you 
could  do  something  about  It.  Mut  when  that  thing  got  going,  it  was  not  a  case  of  unit  pride  or  even 
racial  pride.  All  you  had  was  hate. 

The  Merlin  Mrlgade  has  been  remarkably  free  of  outbursts  or  racial  unrest  plaguing  other  Army 
units  based  across  Germany.  That  It  now  has  happened  In  Merlin,  too,  underlines  far-reaching  racial 
sensitivity. 

MAJ  GEN  George  M,  Selgnlou*  II,  the  Merlin  commander,  says  firmly.  This  situation  Is  endemic 
to  our  whole  society,  not  just  the  Army,  " 
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Srignloui  and  *»thc  arnior  tomm«ndrra  feel  that  the  Army,  th«  Heflin  Hfl||adr,  the  entire  service, 
lomrtimn  are  blamed  for  a  situation  born  largely  out  of  civilian  clrrumiUnm, 

In  an  interview,  however.  Seignious  e»»« pha » l* e«l  that  regardless  of  the  original  cauir,  th«  Army's 
leadership  must  bridge  a  racial  gap  wherever  it  find*  one, 

Seignious  is  a  tall  southerner  «»ut  of  South  C  arolina  and  !  he  C  itsdel,  I  *•.  Army,  he  says,  “must 
make  the  racially  s«  arred  soldier  feel  that  in  the  Army  h«  hat  found  an  institution  that  Is  doing  its  level 
best  -  across  the  »».>ard  to  achieve  a  situation  f  ill  equlftj  for  all  Us  RMBlkiff,  Midi  ©F  *Mt«. 

The  i General  sees  the  continuing  problem  this  way: 

Soldiers  coming  in  with  racial  scars  hold  very  strong  feelings.  The  Army  must  reach  these  men, 
be  able  to  communicate  with  them:  Each  particular  soldier  must  be  made  to  feel  that  the  Army  will 
handle  him  fairly.  Another  problem  related  to  this  Is  an  increasing  antimilitary  feeling  among  aomr 
young  men  who  are  drafted,  •  ,  .maybe  his  parents  or  family  have  been  telling  him  that  Vietnam  is  all 
wrong,  that  the  military  is  to  blame.  Then,  Suddenly,  he  finds  himself  in  uniform. ,, 

'In  Kurope,  Seignious  added,  “a  positive  approach  by  the  Army  lias  been  very  successful.  Hut 
whether  the  problem  Is  real  or  imaginary  on  the  part  of  an  Individual  soldier,  it  is  a  question  of  leader¬ 
ship  to  resolve  it.  " 

Seignious  snd  other  t«»p  commander*  emphasise  that  junior  officers  and  sergeants  must  get  through 
to  the  individual  soldier  because  they  are  closest  to  him. 

Seignious  sees  the  biggest  obstacle  to  this  as  the  Army's  turnover  of  almost  100  percent  each  year. 
The  main  cause;  manpower  for  Vietnam.  Experience  shows  It  is  difficult  to  reach  a  soldier  with  a 
hang -up  when  the  men  in  his  unit  and  the  men  leading  him  are  constantly  «  catting  and  going. 

Seignious  finds  it  significant  that  those  involved  in  the  McNair  fighting  were  for  the  most  part 
recent  arrivals,  men  the  brigade  had  not  vet  established  real  contact  with. 

The  Army  in  Europe  -  -  and  the  Army  generally  -•  says  it  helped  pioneer  integration  among 
Americans.  Seignious  and  others  declare  there  is  no  dlicrinaiufinn  in  housing,  schooling,  job  assign¬ 
ments,  food  or  anything  else  that  affects  a  soldier's  daily  life. 

Hlack  soldiers  say  this  is  not  always  so. 

They  claim  discrimination  in  such  things  as  promotions,  even  U  it  is  hard  to  prove.  "  What  seems 
to  fail  them  most,  however.  Is  a  belief  In  a  hidden  lack  «»f  acceptance  that  “only  a  black  man  can  feel 
because  he  is  Mack.  "  They  see  an  Army  power  structure  that  is  mostly  white.  Some  whites  say  they 
felt  the  blacks  overreacted  at  McNair.  That  a  pun<  h  in  the  mouth  for  the  offending  white  soldier  would 
hare  been  enough. 

The  Macks  go  farther  afield  In  their  c  rltlc  ism.  saying  that  the  officers  do  not  listen  to  us,  “  that 
the  name-calling  was  just  a  public  expression  of  whal  a  lot  of  whites  really  think  and  that  a  “a  Mack  man 
Has  to  he  better  than  a  white  nun  if  hr  want*  to  get  a  Job  of  promotion  for  which  both  are  qualified, 

A  particular  complaint  Is  that  brigade  higher-ups  react  strenuously  to  soldiers  flashing  the  "V 
sign  that  in  the  United  States  has  come  to  he  a  symbol  for  the  peace  movement. 

Part  of  the  complaints  by  Mack  soldiers  are  supported  by  some  officers.  One  white  officer  said: 
ft's  the  little  things  (hat  hug  them.  For  example  they  say  when  four  or  five  whitewalls  stand  around 
and  talk  no  one  thinks  anything  of  H.  Hut  when  four  or  five  blacks,  wearing  black  berets  or  Afro-atyle 
haircuts,  are  seen  together,  people  ask  Immediately  'What  are  they  up  to"*  *  The  blacks  resent  this. 

A  black  sergeant  added:  “Then  you  get  a  thing  like  this  black  soldier  killed  in  Vietnam  refused 
burial  In  Florida.  The  young  hot  heads  over  here  see  fed.  You  cannot  explain  to  them  that  it  was  a 
white  women  who  donated  to  the  brother  the  burial  plot  in  the  first  place.  ” 


Another  bUck  veteran  said  the  Army  I*  compounding  ll»  handling  of  the  racial  problem  by  being 
lit  In  discipline  (or  auih  thing*  <•  smoking  marijuana  by  both  blacks  and  whites. 

"A  guy  smoke*  pot,  the  soldier  said.  and  nothing  Is  done  about  It.  Another  guy  does  something 
else  and  get*  sapped.  He  ha*  a  right  to  ask,  why  me  and  not  him 

Selgniou*  replies  to  this:  “1  do  not  think  the  use  of  marijuana  *  -  or  alcohol  ••  are  root  cause*  of 
our  problem.  They  are  manifestations  of  It...” 

Selgniou*  calls  such  usage  "escape  mechanisms"  born  of  changed  values  and  of  antisocial  or  anti- 
military  feeling*  brought  from  civilian  life.  He  feel*  they  also  reflect  a  lack  of  sense  of  mission  by 
Individual  soldiers. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  S,  000-man  Merlin  brigade's  generally  good  record  In  discipline  Is  its 
proximity  to  the  Merlin  Wall  and  its  isolation  deep  within  Communist  territory.  The  mission  is  there 
to  be  seen. 

It  is  a  different  story  In  such  placed  as  Maumhnlder  or  llanau  in  W  est  Germany, 

When  you  are  from  Maumholder,  "  a  soldier  declared,  people  feel  snrry  for  you. 

An  officer  elaborated:  The  American  force  In  Maumholder  is  bigger  than  the  town.  The  place  l* 

filled  with  prostitutes.  The  whites  have  their  bars,  the  blacks  theirs.  There  is  nothing  else  to  do  and 
nowhere  to  go.  The  tension  Is  terrific. 

Off  duty  segregation  also  extend*  to  Merlin  but  seem*  largely  self-imposed.  It  is  a  paradox  that 
the  once  racially  conscious  Germans  generally  overlook  the  color  line  represented  In  American  unit*. 

A  number  of  black  soldiers  have  married  German  women.  One  says:  Judging  only  by  my  own  rase, 

1  can  only  say  that  1  have  been  completely  accepted  by  the  Germans. 

Officer*  report  that  friction  with  the  local  population,  as  well  as  racial  tension  with  a  command, 
has  a  direct  relationship  to  the  proportion  of  troops  present  and  any  resultant  competition  for  entertain¬ 
ment,  transportation,  bar*  and  women. 

It  is  estimated  that  one  In  eight  of  the  IR'.OOO  American  soldier*  In  Europe  I*  black. 

The  Army  say*  it  is  concentrating  on  a  great  many  thing*  seeking  to  respond  to  the  black  man's 
expression*  of  pride  In  himself.  Such  symbolic  gesture*  as  the  clinched •  fist  salute,  Afro  hair  styles 
and  black  berets  off-duty  are  tolerated. 

In  Augsburg  a  black  protest  brought  a  supply  of  hair  sprays,  comb*  and  cosmetic  Item*  the  black* 
said  they  needed.  GEN  James  II.  I’nlk.  four-star  commander  of  the  l'.  S.  Army  I  urope.  blamed  the 
Augsburg  incident  on  a  lack  of  communication. 

On  luly  4  in  Heidelberg,  more  than  400  black  soldiers  held  what  they  termed  a  tall  for  justice  ' 
rally  to  organise  a  movement  for  unaatlslfed  Mat  k  soldiers. 

I’olk  declared: 

fairness  1*  the  watchword  and  I  mean  It.  .  .fairness  In  every  aspect  of  our  military  community. 
Fair  and  impartial  administration  of  personnel  actions,  military,  justice,  school  and  promotion  selec¬ 
tion,  leave  and  pass  availability  and  assignment  to  duties  and  details  is  absolutely  essential.  ' 

folk  described  commanders'  obligation  to  achieve  this  a*  not  only  professional  but  moral.  The 
General  admit*  that  in  some  rase*  fundamental*  of  equal  treatment  have  not  been  applied,  bringing 
racial  tension. 

Recent  incident*  include  10  black  soldiers  charged  with  attempted  murder  after  a  grenade  was 
tossed  Into  a  messhall,  and  the  symbolic  burning  nf  a  cross.  In  another  case,  the  Army  ha*  reopened 
It*  investigation  nf  a  claim  that  a  Ku  Klux  Klan  organisation  existed  among  soldier*  near  Fulda. 
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Thf  niich  I’anlhiT  |urty  alio  has  been  heard  frum.  Panther  tpokrtnirn  have  loured  area*  in 
Germany  near  billets. 

Two  of  President  Nixon's  advisers  on  minority  affairs,  Leonard  Garment  and  Robert  J.  Itrown, 
are  in  a  croup  of  White  Mouse  and  Deparment  of  Defense  men  who  are  to  spend  three  weeks  visiting 
American  camps  and  bases  In  Germany,  Kngland,  Spain  and  Italy. 

The  group  may  find  that  one  of  the  underlying  points  that  leads  to  friction  Is  that  there  Is  mon 
quiet  than  action  In  Army  duty  In  Purope.  The  U.  S.  Army  has  been  here  2S  years  since  World  War  II. 
The  soldiers  In  Purope  havr  a  lot  more  time  to  occupy  themselves  with  personal  problems  than  the  men 
In  action  In  Vietnam  do. 


The  title  of  the  following  article  is  n<*t  «n  inspiration  of  EQUAL  OPPOR  T  UNIT  Y  Magasinr.  It  Is 
the  title  of  a  rrnurkAble  and  ini  redible  report  rec  ently  c<»ncludrd  by  The  Veterans  World  Project  of 
Southern  Illinois  University.  EdwardsvUl*.  Illinois.  Celled  ‘’WASTED  MEN  —  The  Reality  of  the 
Vietnam  Veteran,''  this  survey  was  developed  in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Educatiirn, 

Division  of  Manpower  Development  and  Training  under  the  dedicated  direction  of  Southern  lllinola  U'a 
Peter  N.  Gillingham ■. 

The  Veterans  World  Project  operated  In  two  mam  phases  under  a  $24,000  grant  tretm  the  Depart¬ 
ment  ol  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  and  the  Office  of  Education.  The  reault  la.  in  the  words  of  thr 
editors  of  the  study  ‘the  narrative  report  of  the  VWP,  written  thirty  miles  from  the  population  center 
of  the  United  States.  It  represents  an  almost  unique  voice  from  the  silence  in  that  many  Vietnam- 
gr nr ration  veterans  have  almost  given  up  trying  to  communicate  to  others  what  they  have  experienced 
and  its  personal  significance.  It  is  a  cry  for  help  but  it  is  also  an  appeal  to  be  seen  as  what  they  are, 
men  and  women  who  have  serious  problems  but  also  have  unrecognised  and  unexamtned  potential  ... 
Thr  document  is  closer  t-  what  we  hope  is  i nf<*rniril  Journalism  than  a  research  report  in  the  usual 
sense  ...  During  August  and  September  ol  1971  sons*  sixty  Vietnam- generation  veterans,  based 
administ  rative  ly  at  Southern  Illinois  University,  but  drawn  from  and  operating  within  a  fifty-mile 
radius,  worked  from  half  to  full  time  to  design  and  carry  out  the  main  information  -  gathe  ring  phase  of 
the  project  ...  About  two-thirds  **f  these  veterans  servrd  in  Indochina  .about  one -third  of  them  are 
black,  and  their  average  educational  level  was  second-year  college,  while  five  had  no  high  school 
diploma  or  GED  certificate. 

Because  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  Magaaine  sees  the  dilemma  of  the  returning  veteran  —  those 
of  all  races  and  religions  —  as  a  major  domestic  crisis  and  because  we  feel  that  government,  industry, 
the  educational  e stabllshment  and  we  —  as  private  ritisen*  —  are  not  doing  nearly  enough  to  resolve 
It  —  we  have  excerpted  from  thr  ’Wasted  Men**  rrp«*rt  some  of  thr  more  poignant  facts  included  in  one 
of  the  chapters  entitled:  ’*The  Black  Veteran.  "  We  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  thr  black  veteran 
alone  faces  thr  problems  discussed.  Our  choice  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  black  veteran  and  black 
civilian  are  traditionally  at  the  b«-t?  in  of  the  ladder  In  our  society.  Notwithstanding  all  the  legitimate 
palaver  about  how  much  progress  we  have  made  In  certain  areas,  America  is  stilt  woefully  lacking  in 
its  responsibility  to  thr  professed  ideals  of  its  Founding  Esthers  who  fled  from  one  system  of  religious 
big  try  and  political  repression  to  set  »p  their  wn  based  on  the  rape  of  the  red  ma n  and  theft  of  his 
land  and  the  development  f  a  str«mg  economy  on  the  enslavement  and  unrequited  toll  of  the  black  man. 
Five  veterans  from  East  St.  L>ul*  were  involved  in  drafting  the  chapter  from  which  we  have  reproduced 
excerpt*.  They  are  Calvin  Drake  and  Wayne  Spencer  of  State  Community  College.  Drake  served  In 
the  Marine*  in  South  Vietnam  and  was  discharged  in  1969.  while  Spencer  was  in  the  Navy  from  1967  to 
1971  and  served  aboard  *hip  ff  the  Vietnamese  c«*ast.  also  Robert  Duncan,  Willard  Mitchom  and 
Stanford  Scott,  all  SIUE  students.  Duran  served  a  tour  in  Vietnam  with  the  Army.  Mitchom  was  in  the 
Army  in  the  United  States  and  Germany,  and  Scott  served  in  the  Air  Force  from  19^9  to  196$  with 
overseas  duty  In  the  Philippines.  Scott  is  Director  of  Urban  Affairs  In  the  East  St.  l.ouis  Mayor's 
office  and  Mitchom  is  a  member  **f  the  Planning  IVepa  rtment  for  the  city. 

Reading  the  entire  report:  "Wasted  Men  gives  «rr  a  deep  consciousness  of  a  vital  American 
problem  which  is  not  receiving  the  attention  it  should  receive.  A  copy  of  the  full  report  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  Veterans  World  Project.  Southern  Illinois  University.  Edwardsvllle  6202*. 

Illinois  and  enclosing  a  check  or  money  order  for  Three  Dollars  ($1.00).  Quantity  discounts  and  thr 
continued  work  of  the  organisation  nva y  be  ascertained  if  you  request  such  information. 

We  present  herewith  some  slices  of  reality  —  excerpts  from  the  chapter:  "*The  Black  Veteran'* 
from  the  valuable  report  — 
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The  Black  Panther  party  alao  haa  been  heard  (rant.  Panther  apokeamen  have  toured  areaa  In 
Germany  near  bllleta. 

Two  of  Prealdent  Nlxon'a  adviaera  on  minority  a((alra,  Leonard  Garment  and  Robert  J.  Brown, 
arc  In  a  Kroup  of  White  llouae  and  Deparmcnt  of  Defenae  men  who  are  to  apend  three  weeka  vlaltlng 
American  campa  and  haaea  In  Germany,  Kngland.  Spain  and  Italy. 

The  group  may  find  that  one  of  the  underlying  polnla  that  leada  to  friction  la  that  there  la  more 
quiet  than  action  In  Army  duty  In  Kuropr.  The  U.  S.  Army  haa  been  here  2S  year*  alncc  World  War  II. 
The  aoldlera  In  Kurope  Itave  a  lot  more  time  to  occupy  themaelvea  with  peraonal  problem  a  than  the  men 
In  action  In  Vietnam  do. 
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WASTED  MEN 

THE  REALITY  OF  THE  VIET  VETERAN 


THE  M.ACK  VETERAN  who  has  made  this  supposedly  true  democrtcy  possible.  Is  like  s  third- 
class  countryman  —  not  thought  of  too  much,  No  freedom  of  religion,  speech,  press,  or  assembly 
would  exist  If  It  had  not  been  for  the  black  veteran  and  others  who  vigilantly  guarded  these  liberties. 

It  is  one  thing  to  fight  for  freedom  and  another  to  preserve  it. 

Shackled  by  subtle  chains  of  bondage,  yet  living  in  a  supposedly  free  society,  the  black  veteran 
whose  blood  was  spilled  in  the  ruins  of  war  still  "Stands  Tall  —  A  Proud  Mack  man."  He  has  served 
in  the  armed  forces  of  his  country,  that  others  may  reap  the  "fruits  of  freedom.  " 

Convinced  of  the  justice  and  benefits  which  are  claims  of  his  hereditary  and  merited  rights,  the 
black  veteran  again  must  fight  another  battle:  The  flattie  of  Return.  He  needs  help  in  the  areas  of 

readjustment,  such  as  housing,  protection  under  law,  education),  medical  care,  counseling,  available 
loans,  employment,  etc. 

It  is  the  first  ten  amendments  to  the  Constitution  that,  without  discrimination  or  favor  guarantee 
to  every  citisen  "Life.  Liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness."  This  Dill  of  Rights  specifically 
guarantees  those  civil  liberties  which  are  the  heart  and  soul  of  democracy  which  was  made  possible 
and  perserved  by  the  black  veteran  and  other  "dedicated  men. 

An  avenue  of  subtle  planning  by  certain  factions  of  the  armed  services,  to  degrade  the  black 
serviceman,  because  he  stands  tall  and  projects  like  a  "thorn  In  the  side,  "  when  exercising  his  rights 
of  manhood,  la  done  through  and  by  discharges.  These  discharges  range  in  severity  from  "general" 
to  a  harsh  dishonorable  discharge. 

The  black  combat  veteran  has  come  home  to  soaring  inflation,  a  Irene  on  wages,  a  tight  job 
market,  a  slight  but  hurtful  long  range  dip  In  effective  veterans  educational  aid.  and  a  concealed 
hostility  by  many  of  his  friends,  and  in  many  cases,  a  disrupted  home  life. 

There  is  a  set  problem  pattern  related  to  blacks  and  the  black  Cl  far  worse  than  any  other  group, 
according  to  statistics.  Mark  CIs  comprise  seventeen  per  cent  of  all  combat  forces,  but  only  ten  per 
cent  of  total  service  personnel,  yet.  the  proportion  of  blaik  veterans  who  can't  find  Jobs  is  significant¬ 
ly  higher  than  that  of  veterans  at  large.  When  blacks  are  grouped  with  disabled  veterans,  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  both  their  numbers  unemployed  totals  twenty-five  per  cent  of  veterans  20  to  24,  against  12.  4 
per  cent  for  veterans  in  general  in  the  same  age  group.  Macks,  in  general,  and  veterans  confront 
special  problems  in  many  other  areas  excluding  some  mentioned  in  the  previous  context.  Namely: 
insurance  rates,  trade  unions  apprenticeship,  credit  rates,  etc.  The  monster  problem  for  the  black 
veteran  Is  the  growing  frequency  with  which  he  has  returned  to  his  family  with  other  than  honorable  or 
"bad  paper"  discharges. 

This  current  problem  Is  sll  the  more  alarming  in  that  circumstances  typically  surrounding  such 
penalties  are  not  usually  unrelated  to  the  new  black  self-awareness.  The  ma jority  of  these  cases  have 
followed  a  pattern.  It  has  been  estimated  that  one  out  of  every  four  "dishonorable"  dismissals  issued 
in  recent  years  has  gone  to  the  Mack  Gt.  Too  often  the  black  prisoners  and  prisoners  at  large,  wrlll 
request  such  papers  rather  than  face  the  ordeal  of  spending  weeks,  months  or  years  in  the  stockade. 
They  naively  believe  that  getting  these  papers  changed  will  simply  be  accomplished  by  consulting  an 
attorney.  Officers  reportedly  have  encouraged  this  belief.  On  the  contrary,  most  bad  discharges 
will  apply  for  life. 

According  to  black  veteran  organisations,  of  the  estimated  20,000  had  paper  discharges  for  which 
they  are  seeking  reconsideration,  fewer  than  a  dosen  have  been  reversed  by  the  military.  And  few 
employers  make  subtle  distinctions  between  the  four  types  of  bad  paper  discharges  in  question: 
general,  undesirable,  bad  conduct  and  dishonorable. 


Racial  conflict  has  existed  in  the  services  liner  black*  were  recruited  under  General  George 
Washington.  But  recent  pattern!  of  relatively  open  confrontation  can  be  traced  to  the  early  UtO'i, 

The  nationwide  wave  of  black  »elf-awa  rrneii  was  born.  James  McNeil,  a  former  paratrooper,  recall* 
it  thii  way:  "When  the  genrrals  and  everybody  would  ask  what'*  the  problem? "  The  answer  was  — 
"It's  the  same  a*  it's  been  for  400  year*!"  Due  to  so  much  unfairness  in  the  armed  services,  where 
the  blacks  were  concerned,  the  Concerned  Veteran*  from  Vietnam,  an  organisation  led  by  veteran 
llarry  Wright,  organised  in  1968  in  hopes  of  eventually  suing  the  Defense  Department,  forcing  the 
Military  Review  Hoard  to  at  least  reconsider  some  500  highly  questionable  less -than -honorable 
discharge*.  The  cry  goes  twit  —  "A  growing  number  of  black*  given  the  boot  by  authorities  after 
racial  confrontation*  must  be  stopped!" 
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W'hat  can  the  leadr  r  do''  What  i*  the  formula  to  prevent 
racial  disturbance  In  the  future  With  a  •object  a*  con¬ 
temporary  a»  race  relation*  one  cannot  hope  to  find  "the 
formula,  '  "the  »olution";  however,  one  can  take  *tep* 
toward*  better  racial  unde ratanding  within  the  unit*.  Not 
only  on  the  part  of  the  leader,  but  a!»o  on  the  part  of  the 
men.  In  the  next  two  article*,  A  Lot  of  Walt*  to  Tear  Down" 
and  "Race  Relation*  and  the  Leader";  we  can  *ee  what  •  ome 
commander*  have  tried  and  found  to  help  ea*e  the  racial  dl*- 
ha  rmony. 


This  senior  leadership  course  Irtchrt  NCO»  they  have 


"...  A  LOT  Of  WALLS  TO  TEAR  DOWN" 

By  SSG  Frank  Madison 

With  CLASS  MEMBERS  sporting  enough  stripes  to  outfit  a  herd  of  Sehras,  it  was  a  most  unusual 
leadership  course.  The  students  were  ail  senior  noncommissioned  officers  averaging  more  than  20 
years  service  per  man. 

And  the  inst ructors - -whether  they  were  general  officers  or  Specialists,  bearded  college  professors 
or  minisklrted  school  teachers.  PhDs  or  graduates  of  the  ninth  gradc--were  there  because  each  had 
something  unique  to  offer. 

The  class  attitudes  ranged  from  mild  curiosity  to  subdued  hostility.  "After  alt,"  some  of  the 
sentiment  ran,  who’s  qualified  to  teach  leadership  to  a  command  sergeant  major  with  more  than  JO 
years  in?  " 

The  U.  S.  Army  Noncommissioned  Officer  Academy  at  Schofield  Barracks,  111,  was  nraking  its 
first  venture  into  the  previously  sacrosanct  area  if  senior  noncommissioned  officer  leadership.  The 
2-week  course  is  the  brainchild  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Harold  J.  CToutler,  the  academy's  commandant, 
and  his  deputy.  Captain  Gerald  R.  Harkins. 

The  same  two  officers  earlier  combined  talents  to  make  the  academy's  Basic  Leadership  Course 
for  E4s  and  Si  and  the  leadership  Course  for  FSa  and  fcs  innovative  and  practical.  Those  courses 
deemphasise  spit -n -poll ah"  and  concent  rate  on  the  latest  principles  and  techniques  of  leadership  and 
management. 

The  new  course  is  a  logical  continuation  of  the  other  two.  The  Senior  NCO  Leadership  Course  is 
a  direct  outgrowth  and  further  sophistication  of  the  courses  given  to  the  lower  grades,"  LTC  Cloutier 
says.  "That’s  so  senior  and  junior  NCOs  will  be  on  the  same  wavelengths  In  techniques  and  under¬ 
standing.  " 

Staff  Sergeant  Barry  Toll,  one  of  the  instructors,  comments:  "We  were  getting  feedback  from 
some  of  the  NCOs  taking  our  other  leadership  courses  that  they  weren't  being  allowed  to  practice  in 
their  units  the  things  they  were  learning  in  the  academy.  They  were  getting  a  bit  of  static  mainly 
from  senior  NCOs.  We  figured  we  had  to  find  some  wav  to  explain  to  senior  NCOs  what  we  were 
doing.  '" 

CPT  Harkins,  who  holds  a  master  of  education  degree  from  Auburn  University,  is  primary 
architect  if  the  new  course.  A  great  deal  of  research  has  been  done  In  the  fields  erf  leadership  and 
management,"  he  says,  and  we  felt  the  Army  should  put  it  alt  to  use.  The  principles  remain  the  same 
no  matter  where  they're  applied--in  Industry,  in  the  militarv  or  in  a  Cub  Scout  troop.  " 

He  uses  any  i.ustcrial  that  will  make  the  course  more  effective.  We  subscribe  to  a  great  number 
of  periodicals  on  the  subject  and  we  go  over  one  with  a  fine-tooth  comb,  pulling  out  anything  we  can 


Reflecting  this  innovative  approach,  the  leadership  instruction  resembles  something  taught  in  an 
advanced  course  for  business  executives  rather  than  a  class  for  senior  Army  NCOs. 

Psychology  of  Leadership,  a  H-hour  block  of  Instruction,  Is  taught  bv  three  professors  from  the 
University  of  Hawaii.  It's  divided  into  three  segments:  Psychology  of  Interpersonal  Communication, 
Ethnic  Relations  and  Management. 


Staff  Sergeant  Frank  Madison  Is  assigned  to  the  Infornratirm  Office,  U.  S.  Army  Support  Command 
Schofield  Barracks,  HI. 


s 


"Thil  Ml  one  of  the  areas  we  thought  might  get  sticky,"  CPT  Harkins  says,  "On  one  hand  were 
career  soldiers  - -sergeants  major,  first  aergranta  and  so  forth--and  on  thr  other  were  thrse  profes¬ 
sors  with  long  hair,  beards  and  the  works.  Needless  to  say  we  thought  there  might  be  fireworks." 


instead,  he  found  a  lively  yet  amiable  discussion  developing, 
students  after  class. 


Curious,  he  questioned  one  of  the 


"Sir,"  the  sergeant  replied,  "those  guys  are  professionals  just  like  we  are.  We  respect  them 
and  they  respect  us.  " 


He  was  right.  Thr  professors  found  the  senior  NCOs  good  students  with  open  minds.  Cary 
Carlson,  instructor  of  Interpersonal  Communications,  had  special  praise  for  the  NCOs'  willingness  to 
consider  both  sides  of  an  issue, 

"Like  a  lot  of  people  I  suppose  1  had  a  stereotyped  image  of  these  guys.  I  thoughts  good  part  of 
my  class  time  would  be  used  winning  their  acceptance,  he  said.  Hut  to  the  contrary,  I  found  a  rec<  ;>- 
tivtty  which  surpassed  that  of  my  civilian  students  in  many  Instances.  They  were  quick  to  pick  up  thr 
implications  of  any  statement  l  threw  out." 


Carlson's  block  of  Instruction  was  consistently  rated  high  by  students  in  end-of-courar  critiques. 

Other  activities  receiving  high  praise  from  the  class  were  thr  small  seminars  and  discussion 
groups  which  included  lower  -  ranking  enlisted  personnel  attending  the  Basic  leadership  or  Leadership 
courses. 

Many  of  the  senior  NCOs  went  to  the  discussion  groups  with  condescending  attitudes  but  came 
away  with  minds  changed.  'I  never  really  believed  in  a  generation  gap  before,"  one  first  sergeant 
said,  "but  I  sure  do  now.  If  not  a  generation  gap  at  least  a  communications  gap.  The  course  sure 
opened  my  eyes." 


Another  top  admitted.  My  people  have  been  afraid  to  talk  to  me. 
his  own  problem  very  simply,  "l  haven't  been  listening.  " 


And  an  Ed  classmate  diagnosed 


"1  have  a  lot  of  walls  to  tear  d own .  "  said  a  sergeant  major. 


The  revelations  were  not  onesided,  however.  The  lower  ranks  also  came  away  from  the  discus¬ 
sions  with  things  to  think  about.  "You  know.  '  Specialist  4  observed.  "Top's  not  a  bad  guy  when  you 
get  to  know  him.  " 

But  the  sentiment  of  most  of  the  younger  soldiers  was  probably  summed  up  best  by  a  buck 
sergeant  with  i  years'  service.  "I've  never  been  able  t"  look  at  a  first  sergeant.  Man.  I  see  all 
those  stripes  and  1  forget  It's  just  another  guy  wearing  them  so  t  get  tongue-tied  when  I  try  to  talk  to 
trim.  But  since  we’ve  both  attended  these  courses  1  think  1  ran  start  relating  with  him  on  a  different 
level.  " 

SSC,  Toll,  describing  his  first  appearance  before  the  class  as  an  Instructor,  says  he  was  tense, 
"I  wasn't  nervous  so  much  for  myself  but  for  the  material  1  was  presenting.  1  kn-w  it  was  valid  but 
I  wondered  If  f  could  get  them  to  accept  it.  Our  job  as  instructors  is  to  get  the  class  Involved.  "  he 
explains.  "The  guys  learn  as  much  from  each  other  as  they  do  from  us." 

Now-  he's  more  relased.  As  the  course  progressed  initial  reservations  gave  way  to  growing 
enthusiasm.  "It  was  a  beautiful  thing  to  see,"  CPT  Harkins  said,  "to  watch  these  professionals  take 
a  new  look  at  their  trade." 

Command  Sergeant  Major  Joseph  P.  Slot*  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Support  Command,  Hawaii,  is  a 
graduate  of  the  course  and  he  feels  much  of  what  the  course  presents  Is  not  anything  new.  "What 
they've  done  is  to  give  names  to  things  a  lot  of  ns  were  already  practicing.  But  the  Course  is 
effective.  When  you  move  up  in  rank  in  many  cases  you're  also  moving  awav  from  contact  with  the 
troops.  This  course  brings  your  job  back  into  focus.  " 
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The  Instructor*  put  <  |r*«t  deal  of  cinpluil)  on  « ummunlc *tt*»n*  and  on  problem  solving.  "Wr 
don't  give  them  hard-and-fast  answers.  "  CPT  Harkins  said.  "W»  try  to  show  them  the  tools  they 
ha^c  at  their  command  to  solve  problems.  Representatives  from  each  of  thr  stall  directorate.  and 
various  assistance  agencies  ••  Hed  Cross.  AFH  and  Community  Services  - -also  conduct  classes." 

The  first  graduates  of  the  course  became  Its  strongest  advocates  and  because  the  most  effective 
advertising  Is  word-of-mouth  personal  endorsement  each  succeeding  group  has  approached  the  class¬ 
room  with  greater  anticipation. 

First  Sergeant  William  J.  Novajosky,  a  graduate  of  the  flrat  class,  feels  the  course  should  be 
mandatory  for  every  senior  NCO  in  the  Army. 

One  thing  s  sure.''  he  says,  "It'll  be  mandatory  for  every  senior  NCO  In  my  company." 
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None  of  u*  should  •Mil  be  drbillni  whether  'he  Army  ha  ■  <  roe  relatives  problem.  Keren! 
flare-ups  in  lirrituny,  Vietnam  and  alalealdr  forcefully  manifest  the  underlying  racial  tensions  that 
continue  to  plague  military  units.  We  should  now  be  concerned  with  programs  ai  d  leadership 
techniques  to  reduce  racial  friction  as  sunn  as  possible. 


The  Army's  Interracial  friction  Is  primarily  bl-racldl;  poor  relations  between  whites  and  blacks 
Is  the  main  problem.  The  Army  Is  merely  a  cr  si  section  of  society  at  large,  with  a  variety  of 
racial  attitudes  and  prejudices.  We  have  young  blacks  fed  up  with  Institutions  run  by  whiles,  apparent¬ 
ly  (or  the  eurlualve  benefit  of  whites.  We  have  openly  bigoted  whites,  some  In  leadership  positions. 

We  have  paranoic  blacks,  conditioned  by  esperlencing  or  hearing  of  discrimination,  they  feel  persecuted 
by  even  the  moat  sensitive  leader.  We  have  whites  who  arc  increasingly  Intolerant  of  blacks  whom 
they  view  as  taking  advantage  of  current  concern  about  racial  discrimination.  Often  caught  tn  the 
middle  Is  the  NCO,  either  black  or  white,  whose  authority  Is  resented  uniformly  by  many  hl» 
subordinates.  Understandably,  the  black  leader  is  often  lorn  between  hla  duty  obligations  and  his 
conception  of  his  '•blackness.  '1  Concerned  white  iunlor  leaders  ncay  be  frustrated  in  their  good 
intentions  by  the  difficulty  of  separating  valid  mm  plaints  from  the  coni  rived. 


tn  many  Army  units,  these  diverse  attitudes  have  convener!  In  Interracial  seminars  nr  discussion 
groups.  They  are  held  in  a  relayed  atmosphere,  allowing  open  and  honest  discussion.  Persona  can 
•  peak  ccpenly  without  fear  of  reprisals  or  verbal  abuse  from  others.  The  main  goal  of  the  seminars  ia 
to  provide  a  credible  forum  for  discrimination  ownplalnts,  discussion  of  racial  attitudes  and  the 
collection  and  dissemination  of  Information  -m  race  relations.  Sessions  are  normally  conducted  twice 
a  month  at  battalion  level,  with  up  to  I'  pe.cplc  attending. 


Additionally,  some  commanders  have  used  advisory  councils  to  assist  in  race  relations  efforts. 
With  s  conscientious  membership  meeting  regularly,  such  ccninctls  can  be  effective  lo  haltalion  level. 


These  seminars  snd  councils  can  be  very  effective  in  c ontuncticcn  with  good  leadership  and  sound 
personnel  management.  Fvery  leader  must  ennsr  l.cnsly  apply  proven  leadership  principles,  such  as 
know  your  men,  snd  insure  gocei  vertical  communications.  However  as  the  leadership  challenge 
becomes  more  complex,  the  leader  must  find  Innovative  techniques  tn  hand),  day  to  day  manifestations 
of  racial  tension,  t.et  us  consider  several  problem  areas  snd  some  recommended  techniques  to  help 
the  small  unit  leader. 


For  years  blacks  were  very  discontented  with  the  Army  haircut  policy.  Under  the  old  regulations, 
small  unit  commanders  snd  NOOs  determined  specific  criteria  for  neatness  snd  ac  >  eptahlllty.  ThM 
leff  considerable  ■qrportunlt y  for  charges,  many  of  them  valid,  that  disc rtminatory  standard  was 
assigned  to  blacks  because  their  hair  did  not  He  flat.  However,  the  new  pictorial  criteria  of  accept, 
ability  on  posters  snd  in  AR  hOO-iO  greatly  assists  traders  in  enforcement  procedures.  The  policy 
also  provides  •  reasonable  degree  of  individual  style  and  self -expression,  and  allows  the  black  soldier 
to  be  well  in  tune  with  black  cultural  standards  In  America.  As  a  result  "f  these  efforts,  haircut 
charges  seem  to  be  diminishing. 


About  the  only  problem  remaining  for  the  black  soldier  with  an  authorised  Afro"  Is  the  possibility 
that  hit  appearance  will  be  perceived  as  rebellious  or  dissident.  Such  perception  can  develop  all  too 
easily  In  all  of  us.  Often  when  ihe  Afro  hairrut  appears  In  matt  media,  it  is  worn  by  an  alleged  law¬ 
breaker.  It  Is  no*  uncommon  for  some  whites  to  negatively  think  of  the  militant  organisations  when  they 
see  a  group  of  black  soldiers  with  Afros,  berets  or  black  Jackets.  Such  unconscious  reactions  are 
somewhat  understandable,  but  prejudicial,  l  eaders  should  insure  that  these  possible  misconceptions 
In  themselves  or  others  do  not  taint  their  Judgement  on  promotions.  Job  assignments,  etc. 


In  tonir  military  units,  rofiinundrra  h«vr  bsnnrd  or  condrmnrd  the  wearing  of  black  braided 
band#  or  "slave  bracelets."  This  has  contributed  to  the  alienation  of  many  black  aoldiera  who  regard 
the  bracelets  as  no  more  Improper  than  identification  bracelets  or  wide  watchbands.  Indeed,  the 
regulation  (AH  670-5)  does  not  sp<  •  ifically  forbid  the  wear  of  any  such  llama •  -If  leaders  think  they 
are  in  good  taste  and  are  free  of  disruptive  overtones.  Similar  resentment  has  also  been  shown  to  the 
so-called  "ft  la  i  k  Power"  sign  or  salute,  exchanged  between  black  soldiers.  Many  leaders,  black  and 
white,  consider  both  these  symbols  as  threatening  or  Inapp roprlate  in  a  military  environment.  In  con¬ 
trast,  surveys  reveal  that  most  blacks  regard  them  merely  as  gestures  of  black  solidarity  or  recogni¬ 
tion.  Admittedly,  these  symbols  will  seem  threatening  to  some  unit  personnel  and,  hence,  will  be 
disruptive.  However,  this  effect  is  usually  much  milder  than  the  soldiers'  reactions  to  the  prohibition 
of  the  symbols.  Hather  than  risk  Increased  alienation  of  his  black  soldiers,  the  leader  should  allow1 
the  use  of  reasonable  ethnic  signs  and  symbols.  This  flexible  interpretation  of  the  AH  Is  not  a 
capitulation  to  soldiers  demands.  Hather,  it  is  an  intelligent  and  favorable  recognition  of  the  strong 
emotions  of  pride  embodied  in  these  racial  symbols. 

The  santa  guidance  generally  holds  for  posters  and  slogans.  Although  they  n\ay  hinder  unit 
solidarity,  unthreatrnlng  items  like  Hlatk  1*  wer  posters  and  C'onlederate  flags  should  be  tolerated 
since  prohibition,  again,  is  likely  tube  more  disruptive.  However,  extremist  repressions  like  "Kill 
Whitey"  or  Ku  Klux  Klan  type  literature  should  be  strongly  discouraged.  Leaders  should  avoid 
association  with  either  type  symbol,  it  is  usually  perceived  as  pro. black  or  pro-white  and  will 
jeopardise  the  leader  s  reputation  of  Impa  rtiality.  1  he  Army  leader  with  a  Confederate  flag  on  his 
car  has  very  little  chance  of  ever  convincing  his  blsck  soldiers  thst  hr  is  interested  In  their  welfare. 
Kight  or  wrong,  that  is  the  way  it  is. 

The  leader  should  discourage  the  use  of  abusive  and  f rictlon -pr <»durtng  terms  such  as  spade, 
nigger,  honk le .  whitey.  pig,  etc.  He  should  also  recognise  that  the  slang  term  "colored  is  disliked 
by  the  vast  majority  of  young  blacks.  Some  even  c<msider  "Negro"  as  s  name  conceived  and  imposed 
by  whites,  and  is  therefore  inapprt^r late.  blacks  consider  the  address  "boy"  very  offensive.  In  the 
same  category  as  other  ethnic  alurs  like  "splc"  or  "wop."  Yet  some  Army  leaders  continue  to 
excuse  the  use  of  *boy"  by  saying  it  is  a  habit  of  speech  «»r  that  no  harm  was  meant.  Such  insensitivity 
to  the  feelings  of  others  is  not  only  deplorable,  it  creates  »eure  leadership  problems. 

The  grouping  of  soldiers  by  race,  especially  off-duty.  Is  very  common  and  easily  understood, 
given  the  Increasingly  different  interests  of  blacks  and  whites.  This  grouping  per  se  is  not  harmful, 
although  it  certainly  d*>es  not  promote  Interracial  understanding.  Such  grouping  is  very  detrimental 
when  It  evolves  Into  pola r i ration.  that  is,  when  a  primary  group  interest  is  the  exclusion  or  harass¬ 
ment  of  others  of  a  different  race. 

In  most  cases,  blacks  see  grouping  and  socialising  at  "soul"  clubs  as  s  way  to  discuss  common 
Interests  and  avoid  frustration.  Unfortunatr ly,  the  environment  of  the  black  group  often  supports 
anti  -white  aggression,  deemed  justifiable,  the  blacks  feel,  because  of  past  and  present  abuses.  The 
white  soldiers,  feeling  threatened  by  black  solidarity  or  Increases  In  cross-racial  assaults,  also 
become  somewhat  unified  and  militant.  Obviously,  this  polarised  scheme  Increases  friction,  supports 
the  spread  of  rumors  and  often  jeopardises  the  accomplishment  of  the  unit's  mission. 

Small  unit  leaders  must  attempt  to  curb  such  racial  pola  rl  sal  Ion.  Commanders  should  Insure 
thst  barrack*  bays  and  section*  of  bays  do  not  become  segregated.  This  must  he  done  very  covertly, 
without  detection- -ofhe rwiae  a  severe  backlash  is  likely.  Unless  violence  has  erupted  In  segregated 
barracks,  company  commanders  and  first  sergeants  should  not  forcibly  move  soldiers  to  achieve 
racial  intermixing.  They  should  do  it  by  planned  placement  of  incoming  personnel  Into  particular 
squads  and  particular  sections  of  the  barracks.  The  importance  of  doing  this,  and  doing  It  right, 
cannot  be  overempha  si  ted.  Segregated  barracks  help  perpetuate  racial  sterotvpes.  dlatruat,  rumors 
and  violence.  Lven  though  integrated  barracks  are  not  necessarily  s  haven  of  racial  harmony,  they 
are  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  the  lowering  of  tension. 

Similar  goals  should  be  kept  In  mind  for  reducing  polarisation  in  mess  halls,  clubs,  and  like 
places.  Ilowrever,  effective  techniques  are  elusive.  In  the  m«.»  hall,  ll  might  help  If  a  white  leader 
occasionally  join,  a  table  group  of  hla  black  aoldiera  for  <  off ee.  Mia  preaenre  might  help  combat  the 
suspicions  of  other  wrhitea  about  the  hlarfc*.  In  cluha,  the  moat  common  technique  la  the  use  of  a 
variety  of  music  and  entertainment  appealing  to  all  races.  Mnwrever,  aa  In  the  meat  hall,  segregation 
in  .eating  will  likely  continue- -nr  the  patronage  of  both  races  will  decrease. 


Unit  function*.  such  as  <tlhlrUc  And  tocUl  #v«bU,  which  rrquirr  r*cl«t  tnir mangling  can  «l»u 
help  reduce  p«>Urii4ti»n  And  promote  unit  esprit.  Still,  moat  leaders  need  new  Ideas  on  ku«  to  carry 
over  to  every  day  dealing*  the  fleeting  racial  cooperation  achieved  in  the*r  activities.  Unfortunately, 
young  black  soldier*  may  be  increasingly  suspicious  of  this  aspect  of  the  program.  1  hey  know  that 
whites  have  t  raditiona  lly  been  courteous  and  pat  roni  t  ingly  respectful  of  blaik  athletes  and  ente  rtaine  rs. 
Yet.  some  of  these  same  whites  have  Continued  to  support  unequal  education,  »b  discrimination  and 
political  inequality  for  blacks.  Some  young  blaik*  may  n«d  consider  athlrtii  s  aa  a  way  to  promote 
racial  harmony,  but  rather  a*  a  way  t«>  Improve  their  work  environment  and  detn<»f  at  rate  a  superiority 
over  whites. 

"Black  visibility"  is  the  presence  «-f  blacks  in  commonly  esteemed  position*  where  they  are  often 
aeen  by  lower  ranking  soldiers.  Kxamples  Include  command  and  ataff  supervisory  positions,  clerks, 
military  police  and  other  selective  jobs.  In  most  units,  black  visibility  is  Urn  primarily  because  of  the 
small  percentage  of  black  lieutenants  (about  l  percent!  and  captains  (about  4  percent)  and  the  low 
percentage  of  blacks  in  specialised  MOSs,  the  latter  t*  primarily  due  to  the  Army  selection  proceii  of 
using  aptitude  test  scores  and  civilian  experience.  the  black  soldier  often  sees  this  low  visibility  ss 
evidence  that:  he  cannot  get  ahead  In  the  Army,  the  system  is  run  by  whites  for  the  benefit  of  whites, 
with  little  input  from  blacks;  the  system  Is  insensitive  to  blat  ks  and  their  needs.  To  c  mbat  these 
fears,  the  Army  is  attempting  to  increase  black  visibility,  especially  in  the  officer  Corps,  through 
policies  of  recruitment.  MOS  selection  and  retcnti-.n.  1  he  small  unit  leader  can  also  help,  lie  can 
transfer  qualified  per»**nnel  to  higher  visibility  p<  sltlons,  for  example,  from  the  mot  or  pool  to  the 
battalion  headqua  rte  r  s .  1  •>  a  limited  degree,  he  can  reclassify  personnel  or  send  them  to  training 

courses.  Me  can  Insure  that  blacks  have  an  equal  •  'pportunity  to  become  soldier  of  the  month  or 
commander’s  driver.  Pr oport l*nal  representation  of  black*  in  unit  publications  posters  and  pictures 
is  also  imp  o  rtant. 

To  date,  no  official  studv  ha*  detected  railal  disc  rimination  in  promotions.  However,  cttmplaints 
are  very  common,  and  the  perceived  disc  rlmination  is  a  serious  matter  for  leaders.  To  preclude 
actual  di sc  rimlnation.  a  commander  should  closely  monitor  the  promotl<«i  system,  which  now  includes 
the  provision  for  minority  group  rrpre sentation  or  promotion  h«»ards.  To  combat  misconception  of 
disc  rimlnation.  the  commander  must  have  open  channels  for  complaints  and  an  effective  inf<»rtnatl«»n 
dissemination  system. 

Several  official  studies  and  informal  queries  indicate  that  blaik*  have  a  higher  rate  of  disciplinary 
actions  than  white*.  However,  there  is  n<  substantial  evideme  that  there  are  significant  differences 
between  races  in  the  type*  of  <dfenaea  committed  or  sentence*  imposed.  The  differences  In  numbers 
of  setion*  n\ay  be  due  to  a  higher  rate  of  Infractions  by  blaiks;  it  may  also  be  due  to  disc  rimlnation  that 
taints  decisions  determining  whether  a  black  offender  should  receive  a  verbal  reprimand.  Article  15 
or  court -ma rtial.  Neither  factor  can  be  accurately  determined.  Commanders  should  be  alert  to 
disc  rlmination  in  the  recommendations  they  receive  .«n  disciplinary  actions.  Complete  dissemination 
of  information  on  punishment*  will  help  combat  discrimination  complaints  and  quell  rumors. 

The  chain  of  command  obviously  is  the  primary  channel  for  complaints  about  equal  opportunity  and 
treatment.  In  many  case*,  however,  the  black  soldier  cither  encounters  obstacles  or  perceives  the 
command  structure  as  uninterested  or  unresponsive.  He  is  especially  encumbered  If  complaint* 
concern  leaders  in  the  supervisory  channel  - -pe  rhaps  a  first  sergeant.  In  this  respect,  leaders  should 
be  alert  to  any  factors  that  hinder  upward  communications  within  the  chain  of  command. 

A  trusted  c^>en-door  policy  must  complement  use  of  command  channels.  However,  in  most  units 
the  open  door  seems  to  be  rs  rely  used,  even  though  many  subordinates  have  problems  that  could  be 
resolved  if  leaders  were  informed  of  them.  !•  determine  if  his  unit  ha*  unresolved  complaints,  the 
leader  must  associate  with  his  troops  and  gain  their  confidence.  I  caders  must  be  sensitive  to  pattern* 
as  well  as  individual  instances  of  disc  rlmination.  Specific  complaints  from  s  particular  unit  or  about 
a  particular  policy  may  prove  Invalid  when  investigated.  However,  if  there  a  r»  many  complaints  and 
general  animosity  about  the  same  thing,  then  something  Is  wrong. 

Often.  It  is  difficult  for  soldier*  to  gather  facts  and  statements  to  support  s  complaint  of  discrimi* 
nation.  But  the  burden  of  proof  should  not  be  on  them.  Initially,  the  leader  sh«*uld  treat  each  compliant 
as  being  valid;  it  is  very  real  to  the  soldier.  Investigation  should  then  determine  the  veracity  of  the 
complaint. 


Survey*  of  bUck  troop*  indicate  that  thrlr  rumpUinti  cluster  around  «rr«l  in  *hich  the  direction 
of  their  officer*  and  \CO«  i*  greatest.  In  the  Army,  small  unit  leaders  share  the  power  to  cause 
difficulties  for  any  group.  If  only  by  condemning  them  for  minor  deficiencies  he  overlooks  in  others. 

The  comnxander  should  be  sensitive  to  the  possibility  of  real  or  perceived  di  sc  rimination  in  these 
disc  retlona  ry  areas,  especially  duty  assignments,  passes  and  recommendations. 

Complicating  racial  problems  are  some  complaints  from  blaiks  which  are  the  result  of  mlsundc  r* 
standings  or  false  perceptions.  These  grievances  may  be  the  product  of  a  paranoia  or  feeling  of 
persecution.  Some  blacks  expect  unfair  treatment,  especially  in  an  %»r ganisation  that  is  controlled 
predominantly  by  whites  while  «4hers  may  leave  a  'chip  on  their  shoulder'.  Mils  situation  Is  difficult, 
even  for  the  most  conscientious  leader.  He  must  continue  to  have  an  open  ear  for  con  plaints,  even 
though  in  the  past  nvany  have  proven  to  be  contrived.  He  must  recognise  that  perceived  problems  are 
very  real  to  his  soldiers.  In  a  word,  he  must  persevere  In  his  application  of  good  leadership  principles 
and  techniques.  If  he  does  this,  his  paranoic  soldiers  will  pn4>ah)y  come  to  think  of  him  as  an 
exception  to  their  otherwise  pessimistic  view. 

Still  other  grievances  come  from  a  minority  of  blacks  who  are  seeking  preferential  treatment,  or 
fr  »m  individuals  who  merely  want  to  'Wm  with”  the  system.  Through  invest igatlon  and  discussions 
with  other  subordinates,  the  astute  leader  can  rec.*gnire  these  deceitful  soldiers,  t/nder  a  strong  and 
Impartial  leader,  all  soldiers  will  soon  realise  that  no  one  is  going  to  receive  either  preferential  or 
disc  riminatory  treatment. 

Among  subordinates  in  every  organisation,  certain  individuals  will  emerge  as  spokesmen  or 
leaders  and  consequently  have  strong  influence  over  their  peers.  We  can  identify  these  leaders 
among  both  black  and  white  soldiers.  Vocal  militants  also  have  con* tde rable  influence  over  peers,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  their  vehemence  and  audat  ity.  Kecognising  the  informal  power  of  both  types 
of  individuals.  Army  leaders  should  at  least  identify  them.  For  an  effective  race  relations  program, 
these  men  should  be  brought  Into  the  formal  p*>wer  struc  ture  (in  fact,  they  already  are  In  the  structure, 
hut  possibly  n«4  in  <  .cope ration  with  official  leader*!.  The  leader  should  strongly  encourage  and,  if 
necessary,  require  these  men  to  attend  the  racial  seminars  regularly.  He  should  appoint  to  advisory 
Councils  those  persons  who  are  open-minded  and  want  to  contribute  to  dec  isions  affecting  race  relations 
and  other  unit  matters.  The  leader  can  obtain  candid  feedback  by  pe  r!<«dic  ally  talking  with  these 
individuals  about  troop  morale  and  reaction*  to  command  policies.  Additionally,  hr  can  determine 
how  well  information  is  being  disseminated.  A  commander  may  find  it  useful  to  appoint  a  black 
spokesman  a*  Ms  driver  or  enlisted  assistant,  providing  a  more  direct  feedback  from  the  'grass- 
root*.  '  Leaders  should  use  these  techniques  primarily  to  Improve  Intra-unit  communications;  they 
should  not  "control"  or  neutralise  the  soldiers*  leaders  and  spokesmen.  Such  attempt#  are  likely  tec 
be  Ineffective  and  Counter  pr«»ductivr. 

Pr*>perly  applied,  this  policy  for  using  militants  and  emergent  leaders  #h««u!d:  improve  the 
vertical  flow  of  information  in  the  unit,  rapidlv  air  and  resolve  complaints;  Identify  snd  clear  up 
rumors;  Improve  the  input  to  the  commander  on  problem#  and  program*  affecting  race  relations; 
reduce  the  troops’  feelings  of  p«twe  rle  •  »nr  s  s  and  indifference;  promote  a  leadership  image  of  open- 
mindedness  and  concern  for  the  tr«uq>s;  help  combat  extremist  views  on  racial  issues;  and  encemrage 
th#-  controlled  use  of  radical  or  militant  enthusiasm. 

In  a  racially  tense  unit,  blacks  and  whites  are  usuatly  interacting  on  the  basis  of  rumor,  assump- 
ti  .  customs,  misunderstanding  and  radical  influences.  T  «>  prevent  this,  the  commander  must 
insure  that  relevant  facts  are  adequately  disseminated  to  each  soldier. 

Individual  or  group  violence  between  races  can  erupt  in  units  with  weak  leader*  or  In  well-led 
units  that  have  a  had  mix  of  attitudes,  work  conditions  and  frustrations  from  the  civilian  community. 

Several  factors  determine  whether  an  incident  is  racial  and  hence  potentially  dangerous.  An 
altercation  hetwen  individual*  of  different  races  is  n«*t  necessarily  racial.  It  is  racial  if  the  c«mte*ted 
issue  is  related  to  race.  Addltiona lly.  In  a  unit  where  mistrust  between  races  is  high,  a  hiracial 
c<*nf rnntatlon  on  any  subject  should  be  considered  racial  If  there  is  danger  that  other  soldiers  will 
join  In.  choosing  up  side#  by  race.  Several  instances  (»f  large-scale  racial  violence  have  begun  from 
seemingly  innocent  di sa greementa;  bystanders  of  each  race  did  n«4  watt  to  examine  the  contested 
issue. 
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Violence  brl»rcn  Men  li  nut  only  InmirdUlrly  tragic.  It  brroniti  a  major  cauir  of  future  racial 
friction.  It  harden*  opposing  attitude*  and  perpetuate*  til. foaling*.  The  leader  mu*t  do  rcerylhing 
possible  tu  prevent  racial  incident*  fi  -m  erupting  into  violence,  li  violrnce  doe*  occur,  he  muat  end 
it  quickly  and  judirioualy- -to  limit  It*  luture  damage.  To  date,  after-action  report*  of  racial  incident* 
have  not  been  widely  circulated  to  help  commander*  derive  leaaona- learned.  It  i*  doubtful  that  they 
would  reveal  any  magic  formula*,  but  several  principle*,  *lmilar  to  tho*e  of  riot  control,  might 
emerge  to  deal  with  racial  violence: 

Appointed  leader*  ihould  appeal  to  the  group*  for  dtacuaafon  of  grievance*  a*  an  alternative  to 
violence.  The  unit  commander  mu*l  pn>mi*e  to  take  action  when  grievance*  are  substantiated. 

The  commander  should  carefully  chooar  leader*  to  appeal  to  the  group*.  Some  leader*,  even 
the  c omneande r  himaelf,  might  have  a  reputation  that  will  only  provoke  further  trouble  with  the 
rioting  faction*. 

The  commander  should  not  hastily  employ  the  maximum  police  or  riot  control  force  available  to 
hint.  Thi*  could  lead  to  increased  violence,  widen  the  fighting  by  provoking  a  reaction  from  by¬ 
stander*  supporting  one  side,  and  create  a  backlash  that  would  lead  to  future  violence.  He  should 
use  minimum  force  to  stop  the  violence. 

The  leader  must  recogniae  that  military  race  relation*  problem*  have  many  cause*.  Instead  of 
becoming  defensive,  he  should  admit  that  not  all  Army  leader*  *re  free  of  prejudice.  Discrimination 
doe*  occur.  I  von  though  he  disagree*  with  many  attitude*  of  his  soldier*,  he  must  *itl1  strive  to 
improve  unit  c  ommunicatlon*.  And,  hr  should  seek  an  understanding  of  the  reason*  behind  thoar 
differing  attitude*.  To  him,  soldier*  may  *eem  paranoic,  prejudiced  or  obstinate.  Still,  he  canned 
afford  let  ignore  Interpersonal  relation*  in  hi*  unit.  I'he  leader  ha*  the  difficult  responsibility  of 
remaining  impartial  and  unpre  idiced,  despite  pressure*  to  draw  conclusion*  about  group*  or  symbol*. 

Overt  racial  tension  at  it*  present  level  I*  relatively  new  In  the  military.  Leaders  have  been 
given  little  official  guidance  <>n  how  to  deal  with  matters  that  seem  more  complex  than  the  usual 
leadership  challenge*.  Yet.  the  leader  must  not  u*e  thi*  a*  an  excu*e  for  hi*  reaction,  lie  should 
not  make  DA  or  hi*  higher  headquarters  a  scapegoat.  In  fact,  most  effective  innovations  for  Improv¬ 
ing  race  relatl<»n*  will  have  to  come  from  leaders  clo»e*t  to  the  problems.  The  responsibility  of 
higher  headquarter*  should  then  be  to  disseminate  and  adopt  the  successful  technique*  for  general  use. 

No  one  expects  the  Army  to  actually  solve  the  total  problem  of  interracial  tension,  especially 
considering  that  most  of  the  cause*  are  societal,  n-d  strictly  military.  Still,  the  Army  ha*  great 
potential  rot  nlv  to  reduce  many  aspect*  of  the  tension,  hut  also  to  achieve  some  degree  of  ha  rmonv 
that  can  spill  over  Int"  society.  The  key  man  I*  the  leader.  With  sincere  commitment  from  all  it* 
leaders,  the  Army  <  an  move  toward  racial  harmony,  increase  its  effectiveness  and  set  an  example 
for  other  Institution*  in  our  aocietv. 


Captain  William  Arthur  Klchard*.  Infantry,  i*  currently  an  Infantry  Officer  Advance  Course  student. 
A  1967  USMA  graduate,  hi*  most  recent  assignment  was  with  the  Race  Relations  Coordinating  Group 
at  Fort  Penning.  He  i*  Airborne  and  Ranger  qualified,  and  la  a  graduate  of  the  Defense  language 
Institute.  He  served  in  Vietnam  a*  an  assistant  battalion  advisor  and  a*  SI  of  a  division  advisory 
detachment. 
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A  poilllvr  approach  to  race  relation*  la  the  only  approach  a 
trailer  tan  taka.  The  next  article,  a  apeet  h  by  Secretary  of  the 
Army.  Mr.  Froehlke,  "WhatU.S.  Army  Commando ra  Should 
Know."  One  can  readily  aee  the  expectation*  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army  and  the  positive  approach  a  leader  *hould  take. 


WHAT  U.S.  ARMY  COMMANDCKS  SHOULD  KNOW 


By  Robert  F.  Froehlke 
Secretary  ol  the  Army 

t  want  to  make  you  aware  o f  my  complete  official  and  per* anal  commitment  to  the  Army'i  race 
relatione  and  equal  opportunity  pro|rami. 

I  am  not  an  eapert.  Ae  a  matter  of  fact,  1  (urea  I  am  what  I  euapecl  moat  of  you  are,  I  am  a 
(roping  and  coping,  etncerely  concerned  peraon.  I  don't  have  very  many  anawera.  I  have  my  pre- 
judicea.  Nonetheleaa,  I  do  know  that  if  thia  Army  ia  to  perform  ita  miaaion,  we  muat  improve  our 
opportunitlea  for  equality  and  we  muat  improve  our  race  relationa. 

I  atreaa  "groping  and  toping"  becauar.lt,  thia  highly  emotional  area  involving  people,  I  think  It  ia 
inevitable  that  anyone  who  la  atncerely  concerned  ia  going  to  be  fruetrated.  We  need  the  kind  of  human 
beinga  who  can  grope  and  cope  with  thia  fruatration.  And  we  don't  need  the  amart  alec  who  thinka  he 
haa  all  the  anawera.  In  thrar  areaa  there  are  no  pat  anawera.  They  change  from  day  to  day.  That  ia 
why  It  ia  ao  terribly  important  that  our  rommandera  be  atncerely  concerned.  That  aincerity  and  that 
concern  ia  what'a  going  to  make  ua  move  toward  better  relationa  between  the  racea  and  have  more 
aucceaaful  equal  opportunity  programa. 

Why  ia  our  equal  opportunity  and  racial  harmony  program  ao  important1  Firat  of  all.  it  ia  our 
national  policy.  Secondly,  and  maybe  we  ahould  pul  thia  number  one.  it  ia  right.  It  ia  the  right  thing 
for  people  to  haw  aa  their  objective.  And.  thirdly,  it  ia  amart  from  a  manager'a  point  ol  view. 

Involvrment  ia  Key 

There  are  vartour  atylea  of  management,  but  I  auapect  that  whatever  atyle  you  uae  in  the  70a  there 
are  c  ertaln  key  factor#  that  are  important  lor  your  aucceaa  a*  a  manager.  One  of  the  hey  factor#  i a 
involvement- -Inc  ludlng  aa  many  people  aa  poaaible  in  the  total  management  proceaa.  Another  key 
factor  ia  to  have  thoae  involved  be  involved  not  aa  indivtduala,  but  aa  membera  of  a  team.  A  third  hey 
factor  ia  concern,  and  particularly  concern  on  the  part  of  the  leader  for  the  men  he  ia  leading. 

The  final  two  key  factora  are  mutual  truat- -mutual  Iruat  among  all  the  membera  of  the  team- -and 
fun.  All  membera  of  the  tram  that  are  concerned  do  have  a  mutual  Iruat,  working  together  towarda 
a  common  objective  and  achieving  it.  That  adda  up  to  fun. 

Aa  Secretary  of  the  Army,  l  want  you,  aa  commandera.  to  know  that,  without  rrarrvation.  you  are: 
to  be  determined  to  achieve  the  objective  of  good  race  relationa  and  equal  opportunity  for  all;  to  be 
committed  to  developing  and  implementing  plana  towarda  theae  objrctivra.  Finally,  you  peraonally 
are  to  be  involved  in  the  implementation  of  the  plana. 

Aa  a  manager,  f  know  that  we  have  to  put  prioritiea  on  our  varioua  problem#,  put  prloritiva  on 
objectiwa.  Action  on  many  of  our  objrctiwa  and  problrma  we  muat  delegate  to  good  aubordinatea. 
However  ...  thia  ia  a  non-delegatablr  reaponalbility. 

F.wry  commander  muat  be  peraonally  rraponaible  for  the  race  relationa  and  equal  opportunity 
programa  within  hla  command. 

I  am  aware  that  thia  will  create  added  burdena  and  I  don't  anticipate  that  commandera  can  do 
everything.  Both  commandera  and  tnelr  ataffa- -equal  opportunity  officera  in  particular-  -  muat  ahare 
the  burden  in  thia  area.  Commandera,  however,  are  peraonally  reaponaible  and  muat  peraonally  make 
that  fact  known  throughout  their  commanda. 

Thu#  far.  1  have  atated  our  Department  of  the  Army  policy.  I  feel  atrongly  about  It,  and  you 
ahould  conaider  it  aa  a  requirement.  Now  let  me  diaCuaa  (other)  areaa.  .  .which.  .  .  concern  me. 


Lltmtnale  Kauai  Tension 


First:  .  .  Do  you  have  a  problem  back  in  your  unit  '  .  ,  .  The  answer  is  yes.  Fvery  man  and 
woman  in  this  room  laces  a  potentially  serious  racial  situation  in  his  or  her  unit.  It  is  not  enough  to 
say  that  we  have  improved  un  the  situation,  and  that  it  is  one  we  inherited  Iruni  society,  Kai  tal  tension 
is  the  Army's  problem.  From  whatever  source  we  have  rei  eived  it,  it  impedes  the  achievement  of  our 
objectives.  It  is  you  and  l,  not  society,  who  must  eliminate  It  from  the  Army. 

I  c  an  recall,  fairly  early  in  '(il,  just  after  becoming  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  1  visited 
with  noncommissioned  officers  in  one  command  who  told  me,  '  We  have  no  racial  problems.''  That 
was  a  terrible  error.  Mot  only  that  they  thought  it,  but  more  importantly  that  they  convinced  top 
officers'  in  that  command.  We  must  avoid  a  repetition  of  errors  likr  this. 

Second,  1  have  a  feeling  that  one  of  the  biggest  obstacles  to  resolving  our  problems  of  racial  tension 
is  a  credibility  gap  between  commanders  and  the  minority  troops  they  lead,  I  believe  that  one  of  the 
most  significant  causes  of  this  c  redibility  gap  is  an  inability  to  emphasise,  and  1  define  empathy  to  be 
the  ability  to  look  at  the  facts  through  the  other  man's  eyes.  That  is  difficult  to  do.  Let  me  use  two 
emotional  examples,  ... 

My  first  example  involves  the  Confederate  flag,  f  or  a  WASP  born  and  raised  In  Winconsin.  the 
Confederate  flag  simply  represents  the  state  flag  of  Alabama.  Normally,  it  wouldn't  upset  me  a  bit  to 
see  the  state  flag  on  a  barracks  wall  or  on  a  car  as  a  sticker.  Hut  here  I  think  I  have  developed  a  little 
empathy.  1  know  that  most  blacks,  when  they  see  the  Confederate  flag,  don't  see  the  stste  flag  of 
Alabama.  The  black  man  sees  a  symbol  of  the  white  majority  through  hundreds  of  yesrs  of  doing  things 
to  his  race  about  which  he  does  not  want  to  be  reminded.  I  suggest  that  the  white  man  who  understands 
this  view  when  he  sees  the  Confederate  flag  has  empathy  with  the  black  man. 

Another  example  is  the  clenched  black  fist,  1  know,  having  talked  with  a  number  of  black  troops 
about  this,  that  the  clenched  black  fist  is  a  symbol  of  brotherhood,  a  symbol  of  fraternity,  of  unity, 
of  good  common  purpose.  Yet  I  must  tell  you  that  this  same  clenched  fist  is  often  interpreted  by  whites 
as  the  symbol  of  a  black  who  wants  to  be  segregated  from  the  rest  of  the  citisens  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Mind  you,  it’s  what  the  eye  perceives  it  to  be  that's  Important. 

Here,  I  think  in  particular,  is  where  Kqual  Opportunity  Officers  can  be  of  invaluable  aid  to  the 
commander.  Help  the  commander  to  have  empathy.  When  the  white  commander  jumps  to  the  wrong 
conclusion  about  a  black  symbol,  for  heaven's  sake,  tell  him  how  it  is.  not  what  he  thinks  it  is.  It  is 
through  this  empathy  that  real  communication  among  the  races  will  become  possible. 

Two  Scare  Phrase* 

In  the  area  of  race  relation*  there  are  two  *c  are  phrases* -''re ve rse  disc  rcmination"  and  "white 
backlash- -phrases  that,  again,  mean  different  things  to  different  people  and.  perhaps,  which  defy 
definition.  I  am  chiefly  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  they  are  both  used  frecpiently  by  individual  com¬ 
mander*  a*  excuses  for  inaction. 

l  et  u*  consider  "reverse  discrimination.  "  k  tequently  when  1  have  asked  about  implementing 
various  possible  affirmative  actions,  1  have  been  to'..*,  that  such  action*  would  constitute  "reverse 
disc  rimination.  " 

I  will  never  advocate  disc  rimination  in  any  form.  However.  I  think  we  as  commander*,  when  we 
hear  the  flip  phrase  "reverse  discrimination,"  should  not  immediately  abandon  our  affirmative  action 
programs.  For  instance,  searching  diligently  for  a  member  of  a  minority  group  who  is  competent  and 
capable  of  filling  s  command  position  t*  not  reverse  discrimination.  And,  fighting  hard  to  be  sure 
equality  exists  in  your  c  ommand  is  also  not  reverse  discrimination. 

The  second  alibi  l  often  hear  is  the  fear  thst  an  action  will  csuse  white  backlash.  I  agree  that,  to 
assure  the  success  of  our  programs,  white  backlash  should  be  avoided,  at  almost  atl  cost,  but  not  at 
all  cost.  Almost  everything  that  should  be  done,  in  my  opinion,  can  he  done,  and  white  backlash  wit' 
be  avoided  if  three  conditions  are  present: 
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First,  the  policy  is  fair. 


t 


Second,  the  polu  y  is  implr mcnlrtl  in  a  drtrrininrtl  and  firm  way. 

And.  third,  the  policy  And  the  implementation  are  candidly  and  honestly  din  ussed.  Men  of  good 
will  land  the  vast  majority  of  human  brings  are  turn  of  good  will),  will  understand  and  will  not  resent  a 
fair  policy,  firmly  implemented,  if  it  is  candidly  and  honestly  explained  to  them. 

Disc  rimination  based  on  rate  is  contrary  to  Army  policy.  .  .  .  What  happens  if  we  spot  discrimi¬ 
nation  ’  Often,  when  we  do  spot  disc  rimination.  the  action  that  must  be  taken  causes  commanders  and 
managers  some  discomfort,  if  it's  not  a  bad  guy  doing  the  bad  thing  as  the  result  of  bad  motivation,  but 
rather  good  people  doing  habitual  things  for  what  they  consider  to  be  right  motives.  What  do  we  do  when 
we  spot  disc  imination  under  these  circumstances  ’  We  eliminate  it? 

It  doesn't  matter  whether  good  people  are  using  habitual  practices  to  achieve  what  they  think  is 
the  right  objective.  The  rule  is.  when  the  commander  spots  disc  rimination.  hts  responsibility  is  to 
eliminate  the  practice  and,  if  need  be.  the  source. 

You  may  wonder  if  this  rule  applies  to  foreign  countries  whose  people  discriminate  against  our 
soldiers  and  civilians.  Obviously,  we  have  limitations  in  a  foreign  country,  but  we  don't  condone  their 
discriminatory  practices  and  we  will  take  whatever  action  is  necessary,  with  all  powers  within  our 
means,  to  eliminate  those  practices. 

In  the  United  States,  when  the  practices  are  generally  approved  by  the  community,  commanders 
must  eliminate  those  practices  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  not  only  by  use  of  the  off-limits  sanction, 
but  also  by  seeing  to  it  that  the  community  firmly  and  publicly  understands  that  the  Army  will  not 
condone  these  practices.  Now.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  in  these  communities  you  should  use  a  bat  and 
swing  wildly,  t  think  that  you  should  use  savvy.  Nonetheless,  in  matter  of  this  sort,  the  sooner  the 
objectionable  practice  is  eliminated  the  better. 

Finally,  what  about  the  white  commander,  or,  indeed,  the  commander  of  any  cultural  or  ethnic 
background  who  is  very  intelligent,  very  honest,  has  had  an  excellent  record,  but  says  that,  because 
of  his  background,  hr  simply  cannot  accept  other  officers  or  other  n»rn  who  are  racially  different  as 
equals'*  1  say  that  question  is  very  simply  answered:  that  man  cannot  serve  as  an  officer  in  the  United 
States  Army. 


Kxpanded  Opportunities  For  Women 

For  many  years,  women  have  been  limited  in  their  participation  in  all  aspects  of  Army  life.  ! 
don't  need  to  tell  you  that  attitudes  regarding  women  and  their  roles  in  our  society  have  been  undergoing 
rapid  transition.  Our  rec  ent  moves  to  increase  the  utilisation  of  women  in  the  Army  reflect  these 
changing  attitudes.  ...  For  instance,  l  am  sure  that  you  are  aware  that  Brigadier  General  Mildred 
Bailey  recently  announced  that  the  Department  of  Army  has  set  as  a  minimum  objective  doubling  the 
ai*r  of  the  Women's  Army  Corps  by  1**78.  1  will  predict  that  that  objective  will  be  met  and  passed 

long  before  1078.  We  have  also  expanded  the  number  of  military  occupational  specialties  for  which 
women  are  eligible. 


We  are  now  also  in  the  process  of  having  women  join  men  in  advanced  training.  Women  are  now 
pa  rtic ipating  »n  ROTC  training.  These  sre  all  very  positive  actions.  The  Army  hat  recognised  the 
problem,  and  in  its  own  telfith  interest  is  solving  that  problem,  while  doing  what  it  right,  .  .  .There 
are  a  few  MOS's  (Military  Occupational  Spec  laltiet)  that  women  may  not  fill  right  now- -those  associated 
with  fighting  in  combat  or  strenuous  physical  demands.  I  believe  these  restrictions  sre  appropriate. 

The  important  thing  to  remember  it  that...  the  Army  it  moving  on  every  front  to  give  women  an  equal 
share  in  the  opportunity  to  serve  their  country. 

You  ha ve  an  exciting  prospect  ahead  of  you.  I  remind  you  that  as  commanders  you  c  snnot  delegate 
the  responsibilities  for  racial  harmony  and  equal  opportunity  within  your  units.  •  •  •  It  it  vital  to  our 
national  survival,  ft  it  vital  to  the  ideals  which  our  Nation  has  always  stood  for.  It  requires  commit¬ 
ment  and  the  willing  assumption  of  a  heavy  responsibility. 


There  is  no  panacea.  Let  me  also  assure  you  that  as  we  chip  away,  moving  towards  s  common 
objective,  we  are  going  to  have  a  very  satisfying  and  rewarding  experience. 
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EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  CHIEF  DISCUSSES  ARMY  PROGRAMS 


The  krynolr  tdilrctl  at  a  rn  rnl  Army  Race  Relations  Confrrrm  r  at  Fort  Henning,  Georgia,  waa 
delivered  by  Brigadier  General  Harry  W.  Brook*.  Jr.,  Army  Director  of  Equal  Opportunity  Program*. 

"The  war  again*!  did rimination,  bigotry,  and  rat  1*1  disharmony  will  not  be  won  in  ihe  Pentagon," 
he  *aid;  It  will  be  won  through  “the  involvement  and  commitment  u f  leader*  in  field." 

During  hi*  addre**  General  Brook*  discussed  problem*,  progress,  current  race  relation*  and 
environment,  and  the  strategy  to  be  employed  to  improve  the  Army'*  Race  Relation* / Equal  Opportunity 
iRR/EOI  posture.  Following  are  excerpt*  from  hi*  remark*: 

While  thi*  conference  will  center  on  major  Race  Relation*/ Equal  Opportunity  problem*  and 
proposed  solution*,  it  i*  appropriate  to  maintain  perspective  by  reviewing  some  of  the  positive  step* 
and  achievement*  which  already  have  been  accomplished. 

tn  discussing  the*e  achievement*.  It  should  be  noted  that  they  apply  primarily  to  Equal  Opportunity, 
and  impact  only  indirectly  on  the  level  of  racial  tension*  at  unit  level- -which  point*  out  the  complemen¬ 
tary  nature  of  these  two  factor*.  Race  Relation*  must  be  addressed  a*  a  separate  and  distinct  problem. 

Some  Notable  Achievement* 

Race  Relation*  Education.  The  Army'*  Race  Relation*  F-duc  ation  Program  i*  a  three  -  pronged 
effort  consisting  of  training  conducted  in  basic  combat  training.  Service  school  establishment*,  and 
in  unit  training  program*  and  race  relation*  orientation  for  the  Army's  leadership.  Since  it*  inception, 
the  Army  race  relation*  training  program  ha*  exposed  over  800,000  personnel  to  race  relation*  train¬ 
ing  in  the  Service  schools  and  basic  combat  training. 

Army  Woman  Power.  Another  high  priority  effort  ha*  been  the  expanded  utilisation  of  women  in 
the  Army.  To  mention  but  a  few  of  the  major  ac  lion*,  the  percentage  of  enlisted  occupation*  open  to 
women  ha*  expanded  from  approximately  40  percent  to  **0  percent.  .  .The  WAC  officer  advance  course 
and  the  WAC  NCO  course  have  been  eliminated  .  .  .  and  women  are  bring  integrated  into  the  male 
c  otirie  system. 

Higher  tirade*.  Key  Position*  and  Service  Schools.  The  percentage  of  minority  officers  in  com¬ 
mand  position*  ha*  increased  .  .  .  Two  of  the  Army'*  I  1  division*  are  commanded  by  minority 
officer*.  .  .  There  are  approximately  IIS  minority  group  officer*  assigned  to  the  Army  staff,  the 
Joint  Chief*  of  Staff,  or  within  the  Offic  e*  of  the  Sec  rotary  of  the  Army  and  the  Sec  rotary  of  Defense.  . 

.  a  significant  change  from  the  le**  than  ten  assigned  to  these  career-enhancing  position*  just  six  years 

ago. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Army's  Race  Relations / Equal  Opportunity  Program  doe*  not  at  any 
point  advocate  the  placement  or  retention  of  unqualified  personnel  in  any  position.  Indeed,  such  action 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  program  and  to  the  mission  accomplishment  of  the  Army. 

Serious  Problems  to  be  Solved 

Despite  these  gain*,  a  current  assessment  of  the  Army's  Rsc  e  Relations / Equal  Opportunity 
environment  reveals  c  learly  uneven  progress.  Army-wide,  in  the  resolution  of  Race  Relations / Equal 
Opportunity  problems.  The  following  areas  are  of  particular  concern. 

Racial  tension  continues  to  have  the  potential  to  erode  the  Army's  capability  to  perform  its  primary 
mission.  The  Army  chain  of  command  is  inconsistent  in  its  ability  to  administer  racial  problems,  a 
factor  which  emphasise*  our  need  for  leadership  education  and  training. 


Perception  disc  rrpancira  and  faulty  communications  aero**  racial  lines  remain  principal  obaUcIra 
lo  an  improved  r«c  lal  environment.  .  ,  .Some  leaders  clo  not  are  the  need  tor  intensive  RR/KO  manage¬ 
ment.  Many  minority  soldiers  perceive  discrimination  in  promotions,  assignments  and  military 
justice.  And  finally,  many  majority  soldiers  per.  eive  preferential  treatment  being  given  to  minority 
soldiers.  These  situations  have  been  appropriately  summarised  as  "the  worst  of  all  worlds." 

Other  problems  include  continued  personal  discrimination  against  minority  soldiers  in  the  United 
State*  and  overseas,  under-utilisation  of  minority  personnel  within  many  occupational  areas,  a  lack  of 
Viable  compliance  monitoring  procedures  and  of  publicising  Army  RR/KO  objectives  and  ac  hievenienl*. 
a  need  to  improve  the  administration  of  military  justice,  and  inadequate  commitment  of  resources  at 
unit  level  to  manage  RR/KO  activities. 

Principles  Loaders  Should  Know 

A*  with  any  other  complex  problem  requirement,  the  resolution  of  Army  race  relations  and  equal 
opportunity  problems  calls  ior  an  overall  strategy  with  principles  and  an  appropriate  organisational 
structure. 

1  he  Department  of  the  Army  developed  a  set  o(  principles  whl«h  form  the  basis  for  the  Hate 
Relations /Equal  Opportunity  Program*.  Ihear  principles  will  be  incorporated  in  the  new  Army 
Regulation  t'QO-i  l  and  will  be  taught  In  the  Army  school  system.  It  i*  considered  that  all  leader* 
should  be  able  to  articulate  Iheae  principles  as  a  means  of  achieving  Army- wide  clarification  of  our 
Race  Relations/ Kquat  Opportunity  Program  intrnt.  The  principles  are: 

The  primary  goal  of  all  Army  race  relations  and  equal  opportunity  action*  i*  the  positive  creation 
of  an  atmosphere  of  racial  harmony;  it  i*  not  the  simple  avoidance  of  racial  disorders.  In  this  regard, 
unit  programs  should  be  based  on  a  positive  sward  type  of  orientation  rather  than  a  negative  or 
danction  orientation. 

Army  commanders  at  all  level*  are  responsible  for  achievement  of  race  relations  and  equal 
opportunity  objectives.  The  chain  of  command  must  continue  lo  be  emphasised  aa  the  primary  and 
preferred  channel  for  correcting  discriminatory  practices  and  for  communicating  on  racial  matters. 

This  principle  in  no  way  detracts  from  the  utilisation  of  enlisted  or  NCO  or  aiinllar  councils  as  a 
means  of  providing  pa rtic  ipalory  communication*. 

Army  RR/KO  activities  are  baaed  on  affirmative  actions  which  go  beyond  non-diac  rimination  to 
planned  and  positive  steps  to  identify  and  to  correct  existing  discrepancies  and  inequities  as  a  matter 
of  the  highest  priority. 

An  essential  condition  for  the  Army  to  accomplish  its  primary  misaion  of  national  defenae  is  the 
preservation  of  a  high  aiale  of  discipline  and  good  order.  The  quality  of  diacipllne  cannot  be  com¬ 
promised  in  a  drive  toward  aoc  tal  programs. 

The  moat  constructive  approach  lo  reducing  racial  tensions  la  the  promotion  of  supportive  relation¬ 
ships  between  soldier  subgroups  and  the  Army.  Consistent  with  this  principle,  it  is  clearly  in  Ihe 
Army's  interest  to  support  the  soldier's  legitimate  drive  for  individual  and  cultural  pride. 

f.f/ective  implementation  of  the  Army  RR/KO  Program  requires  high  level  policy  formulation, 
decentralised  execution,  maximum  participation  by  all  level*  of  command,  and  compliance  monitoring 
proc  edurea. 

Rased  on  the  assumption  that  dysfunctional  race  relation*  behavior  can  be  changed,  the  primary 
emphasis  of  Army  race  relations  education  and  training  ia  on  the  rhanging  of  behavior  and  the  creation 
of  an  improved  appreciation  of  individuals  and  groups  aa  human  beings.  It  is  fully  expec  ted  that 
change*  in  attitude  will  also  follow  from  a  well-planned  and  executed  race  relations  training  plan. 

Army  slandarda  for  career  development  must  be  maintained  to  levels  commensurate  with  Ihe 
mission  requirements  of  the  Army.  Kstahlishment  of  dual  standards  or  lower  standards  for  minority 
Service  personnel  output  ia  undesirable.  Thi*  principle  doe*  not  detract  from  action*  to  provide 
supplementary  training  or  education  which  minorities  may  require  to  meet  established  standards. 
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A  S»»  Urgency 

In  lumnury,  we  are  moving  ahead  and  we  have  a  platform  of  achievement#  to  (mild  on, 

•  spec tally  aa  relate#  t..  minority  e<|ual  opportunity.  Our  efforl#  inuil  be  Intrnalflrd,  eaperUlly  cnn- 
cerning  race  relation#  and  equal  opportunity  for  aoldier#  of  Spamah  origin,  women,  and  other 
minoritie#. 

The  Army,  with  it#  myriad  cultural  and  social  background#,  I#  facing  a  new  urgency  to  reaolve 
problem#  In  race  relation#.  Neither  the  Army  nor  the  Nation  can  afford  continued  unde r -utilisation 
of  minority  aoldier#.  And  certainly  we  cannot  long  endure  combat  unit#  with  a  aignlficant  number  of 
hoatile  or  alienated  soldier#. 

The  call  to  affirmative  action  l#  not  new.  Indeed,  it  wa#  articulated  in  an  executive  order  by 
President  Kennedy  It  year#  ago  and  re-affirmed  by  subsequent  Chief  Knecuttve*. 

But  clearly  all  the  rhetoric  and  printed  word#  won't  make  the  program  work.  In  the  Pentagon 
positive  program#  are  being  implemented.  But  the  war  against  discrimination,  bigotry  and  racial 
disharmony  will  not  be  won  In  the  Pentagon. 

If  »e  are  to  succeed,  it  will  be  because  of  the  Involvement  and  nimmltment  of  leaders  in  the  field 
who  understands  the  relationship  between  problem  resolution  and  mission  capability,  and  who  use  the 
traditional  management  expertise  of  the  Army  to  solve  the  problems.  And  If  we  fall,  the  burden  of 
failure  will  be  clearly  on  the  shoulders  of  those  directly  charged  with  leading  American  soldiers. 

You  can  be  assured  that  our  soldiers  and  the  Nation  will  be  watching  how  well  we  succeed  in  our 
efforts  to  work  nut  <>ur  differences. 


Marine  Curpt  Order  USO.f 

RACE  R  ELAT  IONS  IN  THE  U.S.  MARINE  CORPS 

Th*  Marine  Corps  policy  on  equal  opportunity  la  contained  in  Marin*  Corps  Order  4190.9,  which 
•ayas 


•The  Marine  Corps  will  provide  equal  ■•pp..rtunity  lor  all  military  members  and 
civilian  employees  without  regard  to  race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  national  origin 
.  .  .  Discrimination  in  any  form  will  not  be  tolerated.  .  .  .Fair  and  Impartial 
treatment  of  all  personnel  Is  a  significant  element  of  leadership  which  will  be  given 
appropriate  consideration  in  performance  evaluation." 

This  policy  was  clarified  and  re-emphasised  by  the  Commandant.  General  Robert  E.  Cushman. 

Jr.  In  a  recent  letter  to  all  generals  and  commanding  officers,  hr  wrote,  "first.  I  fully  npert 
leaders  to  lead.  To  be  successful,  equal  treatment  and  ■•pportuntty  for  all  Marines  and  civilian 
personnel  must  be  carried  .nit  vigorously  and  conscientiously  at  all  times.  Those  Individuals  who 
cannot  or  will  not  abide  by  this  principle  should  seek  other  employment.  There  Is  no  room  for  such 
Marines  in  our  Corps  today.  " 

The  message  is  very  clear.  It  was  not  intended  to  Intimidate,  but  rather  to  let  all  Marine  Corps 
pernnnel  know  the  position  of  the  Commandant. 

In  the  Headquarters  Marine  Corps  orgsniration  for  equal  opportunity,  a  lieutenant  general,  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Manp«rwer.  Is  the  Commandant  s  personal  representative  for  equal  opportunity 
matters.  1  he  Assistant  (Thief  of  Staff  G-  1  is  responsible  for  development  of  policy  and  guidance  ns  alt 
equal  opportunity  matters. 

The  Equal  Opportunity  Branch  was  established  In  1969  to  render  staff  assistance  to  G-l.  It  Is 
divided  into  two  sec tions- -the  Equal  Opportunity  Section  and  the  Human  Relations  Section.  The  Human 
Relations  Section  is  responsible  for  develipment  and  implementation  of  the  Marine  Corps  Human 
Relations  Training  Program. 

To  date  the  Marine  Corps  has  not  established  equal  opportunity  or  minority  affairs  billets  st  sub¬ 
ordinate  commands,  since  the  Msrlne  Corps  position  has  been  that  this  responsibility  is  Inherent  in 
command  responsibility.  It  Is  believed,  for  example.  thst  the  G-4  (Logistics)  should  become  as 
swsre  of  the  need  to  name  streets  snd  facilities  sfter  minority  Marines  ss  the  G-l  (Manpower  and  Per¬ 
sonnel)  is  swars  of  the  need  to  eliminate  serious  rsnk  snd  nccupsllnnal  field  rsclal  imbalances  where 
they  occur. 

Nevertheless,  s  number  nf  Msrlne  commands  have  created  a  general  staff  section,  beaded  by  the 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Human  Affairs.  Expansion  of  this  concept  la  now  under  review. 

To  emphasise  responsibility  In  this  area,  the  "remark*"  aertlon  of  all  officer  and  nonrommls- 
Sinned  officer  fitness  reports  will  contain  a  statement  of  that  person's  contribution  snd  leadership  in 
human  relations. 

Racial  Composition  of  the  Marine  Corps 

As  of  March  11,  1972.  the  officer  strength  of  the  Marine  Corps  was  a  little  oyer  19,400  officers: 
at  that  time  I.  4  percent  (269)  was  black.  The  senior  black  officer  In  the  Marine  Corps  is  s  lieutenant 
colonel.  There  are  now  four  hlark  officers  of  this  rank,  and  one  additional  black  officer  was  selected 
on  the  FY  71  hoard.  There  ls  one  minority  full  colonel,  who  Is  a  Guamanian.  II  is  no#  likely  that  a 
black  Marine  Corps  officer  will  be  considered  for  promotion  to  brigadier  general  before  1977. 
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The  total  enllated  atrength  of  the  Marina  Corpa  as  of  March  l».  I97i  waa  a  lift  la  ovrr  177  bOO. 
of  which  II  percent  waa  black. 

In  eaamining  the  dialrtbutton  «rf  black  Marin. a  within  .elected  occupational  grouping..  th.r.  la  a 

UT,C,  rr»re'7UV°r  °*  bUCk*  iB  •UCh  ,lrW'  ••  t'-ommunlcallon/lntelllgenc  r  and 

aiun  ’“  .t  »  7  reapcctlv.lyl.  and  an  over- r.pr.a.ntatlon  In  Infantry/ 

Artillery  119.7  parent)  and  Fuad  Servlc e/ Supply  (17.4  percent). 

One  of  the  major  factor,  believed  to  be  Influencing  thla  dtatributlon  la  prilormanct  in  aptitude 
teat,  admlnl.ter.d  during  the  recruit  training  cycle.  The  recruit  ...|g„me„t  procea.  la  now  being 
eaamlned  to  in.ure  that  a  .elected  percentage  of  minority  Marine,  will  be  a.aigned  to  occupational 
apeclaUtle.  which  now  .how  an  under -repre.entatlon.  a.  long  a.  a  minimum  qualification  la  met.  It 
ia  hoped  that  thla  will  reault  in  a  more  equitable  dlatrlbutlon  of  minority  Marlnea. 
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To  Increase  Unit  Effectiveness' 


RACE  RELATIONS  EDUCATION  IN  THE  U.  S.  ARMY 

The  brood  purpose  o I  thr  Army'.  R«c*  Relations  Education  Program  t*  "to  promotr  rortol 
harmony,  thereby  reducing  roclol  ten. tun  ond  contributing  directly  to  tncreooed  unit  effectiveness." 

The  .pecilic  gool  of  the  progrom  to  "to  achieve  sympathetic  unde rotonding  ond  treatment  of  ear  h 
ooldier  by  hto  commander,  ond  hio  fellow*.  " 

The  method  uoed  to  occnmplloh  thlo  involves  to o  .epor.tr  rlrmentsi  formal  instruction  In  Army 
schools,  ond  *  participatory  eschange  of  ideas  on  thr  history  background,  life  style*  and  contributions 
of  ethnic  and  racial  minorities  In  unit  seminars. 

One  of  the  strength*  of  thr  Army's  Rsce  Relations  Education  Training  Program,  a*  the  Army  sees 
it,  is  that  the  program  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Army’s  overall  Race  Relations  /  Equa  I  Opportunity 
(HR  KOI  effort.  The  program  is  designed  to  provide  education  for  eve ryone •  •minority  members, 
majority  members,  and  the  leadership  structure.  Th*  goal  is  to  provide  an  understanding  of  the 
racial  problem,  and  then  to  find  mays  of  solving  the  problem. 

With  Its  main  objective  combat  readiness,  the  Army  views  this  education  program  as  a  "Com¬ 
mander's  Program,"  designed  to  support  him  and  his  unit  and  therefore  requiring  his  personal 
attention  and  direction. 

The  Army's  Race  Relations  Education  Program  was  launched  In  the  fall  of  1970.  Since  It* 
inception  in  basic  training  and  Service  schools.  Race  Relations  Training  has  been  given  to  some  (>24, 

000  enlisted  personnel,  including  nearly  Jl  I,  000  N(  Os.  and  almost  I  I  R,  S00  officers  and  warrant 
officer  of  the  active  Army.  In  addition,  reservists  on  active  duly  for  training  have  also  receive  Race 
Relations  Training. 

An  Kapanded  Program 

Recently,  In  order  to  comply  with  the  desires  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  equal  opportunity 
program*  be  Institutionalised  as  a  priority  management  function,  the  Army  has  made  a  complete 
reassessment  of  It*  race  relation*  eduratliei  effort.  As  a  result  it  has  developed  the  concept  of  an 
evpanded  Army-wide  Race  Relations  Education  Program,  with  a  view  to  insuring  a  comprehensive 
treatment  of  the  subject  an  a  continuing  basis  at  all  levels. 

The  program  Integrate*  formal  instruction  in  race  relations  given  In  the  training  establishment 
with  a  comprehensive  program  to  improve  interracial  communication  - -called  the  Racial  Awareness 
Progr*m--ln  Army  unit*.  To  insure  that  top  manager*  and  leaders  are  sufficiently  sensitive  to  th* 
problem  of  racial  tension  and  the  methods  of  countering  It.  they  will  be  given  special  training." 

The  Concept 

Formal  race  relations  training  is  conducted  bv  the  Continental  Army  Command  In  basic  training 
and  Service  school  establishments,  and  involves  three  level*. 

l.*vel  One  I*  the  entry  level,  given  alt  soldier*  In  the  first  four  weeks  of  basic  training.  It 
provide*  a  uniform  level  of  understanding  of  the  Army's  Race  Relations  and  Equal  Opportunity  Programs 
and  is  the  Initial  effort  to  counter  the  cause*  of  racial  tension  through  education.  It  set*  the  scene  for 
sn  Individual's  Army  service  in  an  atmosphere  of  teamwork  and  racial  harmony. 

Level  Two  enursea  are  for  young  officer*  and  NCO*.  These  course*  reinforce  much  of  the  Level 
One  trslnlng,  but  at  a  higher  level,  and  provide  the  basis  for  junior  leadership  to  deal  wrlth  race 
relatlnn*  problem*. 


Level  Three  provide*  advanced  rare  relation*  training  (or  middle  grade  officer*  and  NCO*  and 
concentrate*  on  leadership  re*p»n*ibilitie*  and  technique*  in  dealing  with  racial  tension. 

The  standard  course*  of  instruction  at  each  level  are  four  hour*  In  length,  but  many  of  the  21 
school*  in  the  system  have  expanded  their  course*  to  six  hour*.  At  Level*  Two  and  Three,  outside 
study  and  problem-solving  exercise*  give  additional  exposure.  Rare  relation*  problems  are  integrated 
into  other  subject*  in  all  course*. 

New  Racial  Awareness  Program 

The  Racial  Awareness  Program  is  a  new  concept  designed  to  insure  effective  race  relations  efforts 
in  units.  It  includes  all  unit  activities  directed  toward  improving  interracial  communlcat!<«i.  Like  the 
Equal  Opportunity  Program,  the  Racial  Awareness  Program  will  be  governed  by  a  separate  Army 
Regulation. 

Mandatory  race  relations  seminars  are  the  cornerstone  of  the  program.  Also  included  are  such 
military  and  civilian  community  activities  as  'Rlack  History  Week,  the  observance  of  the  significant 
calendar  event*,  and  unit  race  relations  conference*. 

Special  race  relations  training  will  be  provided  (or  top  inanagera.  The  thrust  of  this  training  will 
be  toward  the  Command  and  staff  responsibilities  for  effective  RR/KO  programs.  Formal  schooling 
includes  courses  at  the  Army  War  College,  the  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  the  Sergeants 
Major  Academy,  and  the  Senior  Commander*  OrientatLw  Course  given  at  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky. 

The  General  Officer  Orientation  Program  and  special  race  relation*  ortentations  for  the  Army's 
leadership  are  also  Included. 

Prime  Time  RAP  Seminars 

The  mandatory  Racial  Awareness  Program  (RAP)  seminars  will  be  conducted  in  every  unit  in  the 
Army  on  an  annual  basis.  The  program  includes  discussions  from  platoon  to  battalion  level  following 
a  prescribed  outline  which  total*  approximately  IB  hours.  The  seminar*  will  be  conducted  to  insure 
participation  of  every  unit  member- -which  mean*  scheduling  sessions  during  prime  training  time.'' 
Seminar  leader*  will  include  the  chain  of  command.  Defense  Race  Relations  Institute  graduates,  and 
graduates  of  unit  discussion  leaders'  course*. 

Maximum  participation  by  every  unit  member  will  be  stressed.  The  real  strength  of  the  program, 
however,  will  lie  in  improved  inter-racial  communication  on  a  unit-wide  basis.  The  Army's  race 
relation*  education  expert*  believe  that  if  an  individual  misses  a  given  seminar  he  will  still  benefit 
through  It*  effect  on  his  unit  - -hi*  squad  or  platoon- -as  a  whole. 

The  plan  for  the  IB-hour  seminars  call*  for  six  block*  of  instruction  on: 

DoD.  Army  and  Unit  RR/EO  Policies 

Personal  Racism 

Inter-racial  Communication 

Minorities  in  American  Life 

Institutional  Racism 

Racial  Awareness 

Individual  seminar  hour*  will  be  devoted  to  such  subject*  a*  prejudice,  minority  and  majority 
sterotypes,  the  feeling*  of  minorities  and  those  of  majorities,  the  contribution*  of  minorities  to 
American  life,  the  life  style*  of  both,  eliminating  institutional  racism  in  the  unit,  racial  issues  facing 
the  Natlint  and  the  unit,  and  a  final  hour  on  combating  discrimination. 
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KWorll  will  also  br  made  to  Mr  the  racial  preception  inventory  directly  to  the  standard  arminar 
outline  ao  that  it  can  be  used  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  the  program. 


Thrust  Toward  Teamwork 


The  training  specialists  who  developed  the  Kaclal  Awareness  program  point  out  that  Its  thrust  is 
toward  teamwork  in  the  unit.  It  addresses  both  minority  and  majority  views  with  the  aim  of  molding 
all  unit  members  together  in  a  spirit  of  comradeship. 


The  capability  of  units  to  conduct  KAI*  seminars  will  be  largely  dependent  upon  the  supply  of 
instructors.  More  than  2.000  unit  discussion  leaders  will  be  needed  to  supplement  some  540  teams 
trained  at  the  Defense  Race  Kelations  Institute.  The  Army's  objective  is  to  accomplish  this  by 
January  1974.  At  that  time  over  1,400  of  the  Army's  total  of  100.000  officers  will  be  instructors  in 
race  relations- -400  full-time  and  1,000  part-time. 


Furthermore,  under  present  plans,  one  percent  of  the  Army's  entire  effort  will  be  devutrd  to 
increasing  inter- racial  communication  and  improving  racial  harmony.  That  adds  up  to  a  total  of  12.6 
million  man-hours  per  year  focused  on  the  Army's  race  relations. 


In  terms  of  the  Individual,  this  means  that  every  soldier  receives  continuous  exposure  to  race 
relati'ms  training  for  his  or  her  entire  period  of  service.  For  example,  a  first -term  soldier  has  a 
potential  for  a  total  of  98  hours  of  race  relations  education  in  his  first  three-year  enlistment.  If  he 
decides  to  stay  in.  he  wdlt  get  additional  training  at  flasic  Level  Non-Commissioned  Officer  Education 
System  (NCOES)  or  an  NCO  Academy  and  might  total  as  high  as  64  hours  in  his  first  three  years. 


The  Army  believes  that  its  new  concept  for  race  relations  education  is  an  achievable  program 
which  follows  its  normal  method  of  operation- -that  is.  formal  individual  training  in  Service  schools 
combined  with  unit  development  -  -a  II  aimed  al  pr.xfucing  effective  units  operating  in  a  spirit  of  team¬ 
work  and  comradeship. 
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